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PREFACE 


die Book of Ready-Made Speeches is intended simply to 
supply hints—and xs on/y—to persons who are called upon 
to make a speech, and who feel themselves unable, from want 
of practice, to express their thoughts in appropriate language. 

It is said ‘Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness ¢hrus¢ upon them’; and it is to the 
last class, whether as the Mayor of Tweedledum, or the 
Chairntan of the Reds, Whites, or Blues of Tweedledee, that 
this work’ is designed, and ‘simply to supply hints’. It is 
evident that Mr. Joun Bricut took this view of it, as when“&t 
the mayoral banquet held at Birmingham, he said: ‘ Three or 
four days ago Mr. Dixon wrote me a kind note, and in a 
postscript he said that at this meeting there would be all sorts 
of people—meaning, I suppose, persons of all sorts of politics ; 
and he said ‘I should be expected to make a fong speech 
without toughing upon political questions; and he took the 
liberty of insinuating that Ie should find myself in a very 
difficult position. This, as you may suppose, gave me some 
@arm ; and when I came to the station at Rochdale yester- 
diay, on my way” here, looking over he books in the station 
library, I fourid on which I was much tempted to buy. ¢ It 
was a book which contained an immense collection of model 
speeches for all oceans. There was, fixst of all?a selection 
d¥ speeches suitable for chairmen when ‘proposing the health 
of the,members of the Royal” Family. Then, there were 
spegches.when thy health of the*army and navy was proposed ; 
and there were speeches also fop the preposition of the healtk 
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of the bishop afd’ clergy of the diocese. ‘The ‘hook was 
evidently goe up only for very respectable people—because I 
observed there was »o toast whatever and no speech which 
had any refeyence to Nonconformist ministers. ‘There were 
also sfeeches for charity dinners and educational meetings, 
the opening of schools, and the laying of the first stones of 
pubfic institutions. ‘There were some very interesting model 
speeches suitable for wedding breakfasts; and these were 
followed in natural order by speeches that were suitable for 
rchristenings. In fact, the book was of that character that I 
thought it exactly suited to my case, and I hesitated a little 
about whether it might not be a good speculation. But fast 
of all I thought I would rely upon my unaided efforts, and the 
kind indulgence of a Birmingham audience, which I have 
never’ yet found to fail me.’ 


Now, as all persons are not in the same position as the 
Right Hon. Member, and able to ‘rely upon their unaided 
efforts,’ I have compiled this little work, and in doigg so I 
have purposely abstained from any pompous display, either 
iw the thoughts or style. The idea of the publication was 
hastily conceived, and it was as hastily executed, during the 
intervals snatched from an active business life, and doubtless 
it will be found deficient in that perspicuous arrangement with 
which the taste and judgment of a practised literary hand 
would have embellished it,—the absence of which will, how- 
ever, I trust, be overlooked. 


Thus much for the design of,the work. I now psopose to 
give an account of its origin. 


While pursuing my vocation of a provincial bookseller, & 
French gentlemen entering my shop, address¢d me thus: ‘ LIT. 
I want a little English speaker book.’ I qplacedl i in his hands 
a copy of Enfield’s Speaker, whereupon he said, ‘No! no! 
no! sir; that is nok what I want: I want the little book of 
English Speeches,’ «I observed that ae was one of thé 
most popular ‘Speakers,’ but “that I had avor’s, Knqwles’s, 
Brewer's,and a variety of others of a sin@ar character ; to 
which he Teplied ‘Ng! no’ no!—excuse .m@—F want the 
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book of English Speeches already made to hahd, because, for 
example, I have to go—because I am invited—to the English 
wedding to- morrow —that is, the next day after that—avhich 
will be Marde—No! no! Mercredi, then I am at the wedding 
of my friend the English lady that spent a great portion of her 
life in my native town, which is in France: she marry the 
English gentleman, who is also my friend—all will be grand | 
—TI shall be called on to say something, when my health is 
what you call drunk—then I must say the speech, and I must 
say something about the newly-married couple—to wish joy 
—happiness, and all that sort of thing—something what is 
pretty, nice, funny—make the young folks laugh—flatter nity 
young friends that is married—and all that; you understand 
—comprendre, eh?’ I confessed I did not know of sucha 
work in the English language; there were many ’Letter 
Writers’ to give persqns an idea of wording a letter, ‘ Pulpit 
Helps’ in the shape of skeleton sermons for the instruction of 
young clergymen; but as to ‘Ready-made Speeches,’ except 
ponderous political ones, I did not think that such a work 
existed. He expressed his surprise, adding, that he had seen” 
such books in his own and the German (allemand) language. 
‘It is surprise very much.’ He further added, that he had 
been into every bookseller’s shop in the town, but that no one 
Seemed to understand what he did really want so well as I 
did. I acknowledged the compliment, and, being fhen and 
there struck with the ‘idea,’ promised, as I knew of no such 
work, and having been frequently asked for the same thing 
before, that I would write and compile one by the time he 
‘came to England again—he having observed, during our 
conversation, that efiost likely he should have to come in 
another year for the ‘christening,’ and then he should have tos 
say something else-t“make another speech’, Taking the 
hint as above, I have written and compiled The ‘Book of 
Ready-Made Speeches, which I now present to the Engligh 
public—sigply to supply hints. 
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AND THE REST OF THE RoyAL FAMILY 
LovaL TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS 
WITH APPROPRIATE POETICAL QUOTATIONS 


Toast ‘THE KING’ The Chairman 


GENTLEMEN, The fifst toast I shall have the honour to offer 
to your notice 1s one that always takes precedence of all others, 
and one, the proposing of which is at all times a pleasing duty 
for a chairman to perform, knowing the hearty response it is 
sure to meet with in an assembly of loyal and dutiful English- 


men. 
Be England what she will, 


With all her faults she is my country still. 

Gentlemen, His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward has 
éwer been a favourite with Englishmen; and they have many 
causes to be preud of him—God bless him! He has ruled 
this nation with a silken cord for several years, and is beloved 
by the whole ofhis subjects: the high and low, the rich and 


poor. 
England is safe, if true within itself. 

Géntlemen, as a mgnarch, his conduct has been most exem- 
plasy, as a King, a° pattern worthy of imitation by all rulers 
through all ages. * We—with hardly an exception—remember. 
him as heir to the thréne as well as its occupant, and as such 
as well as in the higher office to which on the death of his ever 
to be revered mother he was called, he stdpd forward as a 
worthy representative of his royal line, as the true leader of bs 
people. As son, as husband, and as father; as well as in the 
capacities ef Prinee of Wales and Kfng, he earned the admira- 
tion of pir nght-thinking Englishmen, and al] Sf us’ could with 
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sincerity and pleasure, point to him as a pattern to our sons. 
Gentlemen‘ proud and happy must be the nation that is 
governed by such a monarch! Happy must be the people 
who live in these peaceful times! The tinge has been, when 
the nition was not so prosperous, the people not so happy. 
The country has at times been plunged into expensive and 
sanguinary wars, but we live now at peace and goodwill with 
the whole of the world. I therefore give you ‘The Health of 
the Kixg’ who reigns in the hearts of all his subjects. 

The King, and may he ever merit the esteem and love of his 

people. 


‘THE KING’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have the honour to propose the health sf our 
Sovereign Lord the King, Defender of the Faith. His Majesty 
has ever governed as a constitutional monarch, and however 
mugh Englishmen may be divided in political opinions, there is 
one point on which we are all agreed : in attachment, loyalty, and 
affection to our noble King Edward. Long may he reign, 
gentlemen! That is the wish—the prafer, not only of the A. 
B. and C.’s, but of every Englishman who is worthy the 
name of an Englishman. I give you, gentlemtn, ‘The 
Health of His Noble Majesty King Edward.’ 

“The King—may he always exercise the prerogative with which 
he is invested for the peace and happiness of his people. 


‘THE KING’ 


GENTLEMEN, The first toast at all meetings in this countr 
is one which is always received with the greatest respect a 
the greafest enthusiasm. I beg leave to propose to you ‘The 
Health of His Majesty the King,’ the best and the most 
popular Sovereign that ever sat upon this or any other throne. 
May the King never want héalth, nor his subjects*obedience. 


“THE KING’ 


GENTLEMEN, The reign of King Edward although, still, ef 
«short duration is one that’ will hold an important position in 
the annals of England. During the few years in which the 
Kking has been upon the throne he has secured for himself, 
and consequently for his and our country also, an unique 

sition in the councils of the world. *By his frequent visits to 
foreign rulers, by his presence in foreign capitals, where he ig 
always welcome, King Edward has well represented his people 
in the*jeint efforts that ere from time to tyme. made Jor the 
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welfare of the world and for the benefit of its epeoples. From 
no good cause is His Majesty’s sympathy ever lacKing. Every 
project for the removal of pain, or the ipcrease of happine® 
finds in him an ardent supporter. At home gvery worthy 
movement knows that it may rely on his sympathy. Abroad 
his voice is always on the side of peace. Before this company 
it is quite unnecessary to attempt to mention the innumerable 
occasions that His Majesty has seized to lay his people under 
obligations towards him. You will however no doubte pardon 
me for singling out his services to the sick and suffering. 
The hospitals of the Metropolis have®in him an invaluable 
friend, a friend in need, a friend indeed. To his exertions 
mainly are due the splendid endowment that has been raised 
for tReir benefit, an endowment that serves a double purpese 
inasmuch as it is also a memorial to his ever-lamented 
mother. 


Gentlemen, The King. 
‘THE KING’ 


GENTLEMEN, The toast I have the honour to propose is 
‘The Health of His Majesty the King.’ It is the good fortune 
of tthe people of this country to be governed by a sovereign 
‘whose devotion to his subjects, whose love for the principle§ 
of the constitution, whose attachment to those principles, and 
whose many good and noble qualities, have rendered him 
respected by his subjects, and made him a bright example to 
his people bound to them by the ties of loyalty and affection. 
‘wxentlemen, I have great pleasure in proposing ‘The health 
of His Majesty ghe King’ with musical honours. : 


‘THE KING’ 


My Lords AND GENTLEMEN, I rise to give you the toast 
which in every gathering of Britons is ever first in the hearts 
and®upon the lips of those who are assembled, gnd nowhere, I 
wenture to say, mofe in the hearts and upon the lips of guests 
than within these walls at the present moment. I mean ‘The 
Health of His Majest¥the King.’ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
we, in common with the other subjects of His Majesty, have 
viewed with loyal satisfaction and delight the continued pre- 
servation of King Edivard’s health, despite the numergus 
@ccasionson which he has been stricken with disease. When-e 
ever in the past the King has been 4aid on the bed of sickness, 
ave in Go1mmon with the remainder of his suhj&cts have watched 
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with anxiety at cis bed-side, and joined in heartfet, exclama- 
tions of relfef at the news of his recovery. Only a few of us 
gan remember that anxious period when as Prince of Wales he 
hovered between life and death, and was ogly snatched from 
the cletches of the typhoid fiend by the efforts of self-sacrificing 
nursing and attendance. All however can recollect the dark 
days, all the darker on account of the promise of joy and glad- 
mess they should have contained, that marked the occasion 
originally set apart for his coronation. But, gentlemen, those 
dark days are all passed. ‘To us they are now but memories. 
Just as we sympathisefl with His Majesty in his sufferings, we 
can rejoice with him in his pleasures. His interests are our 
interests and his successes, our successes. In nothing more 
than in his tastes for the theatre, literature, sport, and if his 
interest in the hospitals and in Freemasonry has King Edward 
shown himself a true English monarch. My Lords and 
Gentlemen, we all fervently join in this sentiment of fervent 
hope, that it may be granted to His Majesty during what we 
hope shall be the long remainder cf his reign, to see all the 
rolling years crowned with augmented blessings, for his people 
to witness the growth of wealth, of peace, of loyalty, of order, 
and of virtue in every class of the community, under the 
sfluence of his wise counsels and his noble example. 

Health to the King, prosperity to the people, and may the 
Ministry direct their endeavours to the public good, rather 
than engage in party distinctions. 


‘THE KING’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have waited until I saw your glasses chargeu, 
to propose to you the first toast of the everfing. As loyal 
Englishmen we hail with delight every festive gathering that 
affords us the opportunity of doing honour to His Majesty who 
has ruled, and does rule, these realms with so much wisdom 
and justice, and who has endeared himself alike to all owning 
his sway. 

Gentlemen, more words would be,superfluous, I thereforeest 
®noe give you ‘The King.’ 

‘The King,’—And may true Britons never be without his 
likeness in their pockets. 


Toast : By the Chairman 


FHE QUEEN, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WAKES, AND 
| tHE REST OF ®°THE Royal Famity’ 


GENTLEMEN, Ag loyal¢and dutiful Engtishmen, the pext 
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toast will be : ‘Our Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family’; and it affords me a great 
deal of pleasure in proposing the same for your consideration, 
well knowing ho congenial that toast is to tke feelings of 
Englishmen. In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to make a 
remark on the last words of my toast, o/z., ‘and the vest of the 
Royal Family’, by recalling to your minds the fact thateour 
well-beloved King when the Prince of Wales, on one occasion* 
humorously remarked: that for the Royal Family there was 
no ‘rest!’—and we all have read that {the dove found none 
for the sole of her foot,’ 


Britons in Unity, and Unity in Britain. 


GENTLEMEN, Little need be said by me in respect to the 
toast I have the honour to propose to you; the very many 
virtues possessed by the Queen, and the popularity and general 
esteem in which the Prince and Princess of Wales are hefl by 
all local and dutiful Englishmen being well known to you all; 
and, with regard to the rest of the Royal Family, you are all 
conversant with their virtues. The Prince has always taken a 
deep interest in the Volunteer movement ; and I only regret to 
say that his Royal Highness is not present upon this occasion. 
“Had he been here, he would have been highly gratified by the 
sight which he would have seen, and by the efficient manner 
in which the A, B, or C Volunteers went through the various 
evolutions they were called on to perform by Captain 





Britain ; may the land of our nativity be ever the beds of 
freedom and the birthplace of heroes. 


GENTLEMEN, I have the honour now to propose ‘The 
Health of the Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest of the 
Royal Family.’ The Prince of Wales, gentlemen, has ever 
shown himself worthy of the exalted position to which he has 
begn raised by Divine Providence. He has, shown himself 
worthy of being the gon of our excellent royal pair. Gentlemen, 
allied ‘to the Prince is theegraceful beautiful and good Princess 
May, an Englishwoman, one of our own from her birthean®l 
the favourite of all who come in contact with her. Her 
kindness and goodness are proverbial. They are well known 
to pou all and need nagtribute from me. ntlemen, we have 
also in our Royal Family, the Difke of Connaught, a psfhce 
who has%served his country on thepattlefield, and rising step b¥ 
step m the ‘profession to which he has devoted his life, has at 
length? reached ‘its ehead. He amd the eKing age the last 
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, survivors ofethe sons of the ever lamented Victorif, but the 
oyal House of England still possess many daughters. I have 
the honour, gentlemén, to propose to you ‘The Health of the 
Prince, and Princess of Wales and the rést of the Royal 
Family.’ | 
Here’s a health unto His Majesty, 
Confusion to his enemies, 
And he that will not pledge his health, 


I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to hang himself. 


GENTLEMEN, I have also very great pleasure in giving ‘’The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Rest of the Royal 
Family,’ and I am certain that it wilf be received with the 
utifiost cordiality, because, for whatever may have been the 
efforts of the Royal Family to promote all that tended to the 
welfare and the happiness of the people, they have also 
displ&yed a deep and lasting interest in the management and 
teaching of those useful arts and sciences which tend so much 
to elevate the minds of the people of etkds country. I am 
certain that all classes of the community are very grateful to the 
Royal Family for the good they have done. 


Toast: By the Chairman or the Vice-Chair 
“THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES ’ 


GENTLEMEN, ‘The next toast on the programme of the day 
is one which I am sure you, as Englishmen, will do honour to 
—a toast that forms a natural sequence to the one you have, 
just drunk with so much enthusiasm. ‘The Prince and 
Princess of Wales’ will, I am sure, meet at your hands that 
hearty response which always follows the loyal toasts offered at 
all entertainments and sogial gatherings Sf @ kindred 
character to this. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales; and may they live lgng 
and be happy. 

GENTLEMEN, The Prince of Wales is the worthy son of*a 
Worthy father—Edward VII. ‘The amiable Princess of Wales 
has won for herself the lasting respect of all classes of the 
English nation, and may they both long continue to enjoy every 
peppines and the well-merited respectgof all Englishmen.¢ . 

Prosperity; and may it ever be the rising-sun of 
Kyngland. oe 

GENTLEMEN, May the gay be long distant when, if the, 

common ceurse ef*nature,*the Pringfe will be called upon® to. 


LOYAL 


reign overus. But the day, come it will, and come it must, 
when his worthy and royal Father will be remoyed from us, 
and the Prince of Wales will be then tha King of ‘our tigi 
little Island.’ Mmy he and his Princess rule as well and as 
wisely as His Most Gracious Majesty and Queen Alexarfdra. 
May the future King of England be as good a monarch as his 
Father. a 

GENTLEMEN, My duty now is to propose for the next 
toast the health of a Royal Prince and Princess, standfng next 
in succession to the Crown. His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, having been born among us, assumes, and rightly 
so, the position, after his royal father, of the first gentleman in 
England ; and who is there that has watched his career that 
daresay he does not nobly sustain that character? What 
Englishman is there whose heart does not warm at the mention 
of his name? As heir-apparent he deserves the strong and 
lasting love characteristic of the English. Reared undef the 
careful guidance of a wise and enlightened Prince—his noble 
Father—he grew inte manhood, and with him grew all the 
graces that adorn humanity; and though the day may be 
long distant ere he will be called on to fill his royal Father’s 
place on the throne of England, we all know that, come when 
it may, our future king will carry with him all the love ane 
duty of his subjects. 

To the Royal Lady the Princess of Wales, also of royal 
English kin, the loved and loving wife of Prince George, and 
mother of his children, sharing with her husband the affection 

“of all true Englishmen, we wish long life and happiness. And 
now, gentlemeg, a bumper toast to their ‘ Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales.’ 

The Princeeand Princess of Wales: and when Providence 
in the coufse of nature shall place them on the throne, may 
their minds be found imbued with those liberal sentiments 
caleulated to make the nation happy. 


‘His Royal’ HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.’ 
€ 


GENTLEMEN, I heg, with your permission, to propose t® 
you a toast which I shall preface with a very few words, because 
it is received with enthusiasm wherever it is proposed in 
thig or any other coungry, on the assemblage of Englishmen— 
however many, however few. And I am sure it wilW be 
your pléasure to drink to the health of the Prince of 
Wales with the utmost cordiality on this festive gccasion. 
Englighmen hawvé long ago learnt tat HiseRoyal Highness not 
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mly adorns butemost usefully serves every position he is called 
- upon to fulff}, at home, in the colonies, and in India, at com- 
Miercial gatherings such as this or where the representatives 
of literature, science and art congregate. I give you, Mr. Vice 
and gentlemen, ‘Long Life and Happiness to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales,’ and with musical honours if you 
please, gentlemen, for we all know that— 

He’s a jolly good fellow, 

And so say all of us! 

Toast. By the Chairman: 


‘THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND THE REST OF 
THE RoyAaL FamILy.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have now the honour to propose thaf you 
drink the health of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
By the suavity of his manners, by devotion to the best interests 
of the people, and by attachment to the institutions of the 
country, His Royal Highness has won the affections of his 
fellow-countrymen. Join me, then, genjlemen, as I propose 
to you “The Health of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales,,and the 
rest of the Royal Family.” 

England for ever,—the land, boys, we live in. 


GENTLEMEN, The next toast I have the honour to bring 
before you is that of ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the other members of the Royal Family.” The more we know 
of our Royal and happy family the more we respect and love 
them ; and I believe I may safely say of the Prince and 
Princess Of Wales, that the one is a thorough nglish gentle- 
man and the other a thorough English lady. The Princess of 
Wales has from her childhood possessed the affection of the 
English nation; and the Prince, unlike some members of his 
family in past times, does not shut himself in palaces and in 
gilded halls, but goes about, and sees his future subjects, dnd 
learns to know them and to love them. ‘I give you § The 
Pgince and Princess of Walés, and the other members of the 
Royal Family.’ 

The Pringe and Princess of Wales: may they be as much dis- 
tinguished ¢or their virtues as for their high birth. 


‘NTLEMEN, The second xpon my lisf of toasts is one which 
I,shall have great pleasure in giving. It is ‘ The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other Members of the Rédyal Family.’ 


{. ao : ; 
Great Britain’s rising stars—the Prince and Pringess of Walas. 
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GENTLEMEN, I have great pleasure in propusiwg the next 
toast, and I am sure it will be as warmly recefved as the 
previous one. It is ‘ the health of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the rest®of the Royal Family.’ The br&thren of this 
Lodge of ’s must know, as well as I, from the news- 
papers, how very energetic and useful the Prince of Wales has 
been in opening public halls, laying foundation stones, &nd 
doing everything that he can to promote the comfort, of the 
people and the welfare of the nation. It has been said, ‘ Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown ;*but I hope that will 
never be applied to him who at some distant day—may it be 
very distant !—will be England’s King. 


‘THE REST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY.’ 


Mr. VICE AND GENTLEMEN, A hint has just been given me 
to ‘get on ;’ and as I see many singing faces around yme, 
whose ‘souls are in arms, and eager for the fray,’ I think it 
will be the better course to couple the remaining of the Royal 
Family together in one toast, as ‘ The rest of the Royal Family 
—-God bless them !’ 

GENTLEMEN, There are other members of our Royal Family, 
not,standing so prominently forward as the objects of my last 
toast, but none the less deserving of our best love and wishes ; 
but as time is of importance to us, and we have much to get 
through, I hope I shall not be declared disloyal if I connect 
them altogether under one head, as ‘ The remaining branches 
of the Royal Family—long life to them !’ 





THE CHURCH 
THE BISHOR@AND CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE 
Tue Cuurcu anp tHe BisHop OF THE DIOCESE 


GENTLEMEN, In circumstances of great diffidence |, rise to 
propose the next toast. I had hoped it would have fallen into 
hands abler than mine te do justice to such a®cause. This.is 
neither the time nor the place to treat on matters of religifn, : 
and I wilf not trench on such tender ground ; but we can in 
all times and in all places show our, love and veneration for 
thateCMfirch befofe whosefont we were chréstened in earliest 
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childhood, rt whose altar we have knelt, and within whose pale 
we hope todie. For that sacred edifice, linked as it is with 
all that is dear to hdme and childhood, every man must feel a 
holy love ; wnat, then, for her sons who, i in perfect abnegation 
of self, go forth to teach and lead us to happiness? Shall not 
the clergy of our much-loved Church réceive at our hands the 
_thafiks they so well deserve? Join me, then, heartily 1 in this 
‘ toast, —;‘ The Church, and the Bishop of the Diocese.’ 


‘THE CHURCH AND KING.’ 


Here’s a health to Old England, the King and the Church ; 
May all plotting contrivers be left in the lurch ; 

May England’s brave monarch fight for our just cause, 

Establish true peace, our religion, and laws. 

GENTLEMEN, You have now to withdraw your minds from 
the thoughts inspired by some previous toasts and speeches. 
I hdve,not to speak to you of martial deeds by sea or land, or 
of the triumphs of civil statesmanship, but to propose a toast 
which relates to a body of men who by their simple piety and 
pure doctrine, I believe in my conscience, have done as much, 
or even more than any other class or profession in this kingdom 
for its general welfare. I will now conclude by proposing ‘ His 
Grace the Archbishop of ————, and the Bishop and Clergy of 
this Diocese.’ 

‘THE BisHop AND CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE, AND THE 

MINISTERS OF ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, The toast which I have the honour of sub- 
mitting to your notice is one that I am convinced will receivé 
the same amount of enthusiasm as have the tgasts which have 
preceded it. I have always considered, and I hope to prove 
to-night, that the toast which I have the homwour to propose 
forms one of the fundamentaF parts of pure ——-—sm, for it is 
that of Church and State. We have heard from our Chairman 
that the King is the Defender of the Faith, and of prineples 
which he must promulgate ; I conceive that those principles 
gre being promulgated by the ‘Bishopeand Clergy of our Diocese, 
and, as the toast expresses it, ‘ Minist@&s of all Religious De- 
nominatjons.’ The toast is a very collective one. ‘The Bishop 
of — has far years held office; his charitable position, 
i? virtuous life, have wqn for him @eelings of the de€pest 

tion. Of our Vicar I can only say that I am sure that if 
1S onl the pressure of years which prevents, him from being 
here to-night; we ever find him just and foremost *in all 
matters gfe charisy® As to*ministerg of ail denominatiénse the 
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Rev. ———— stands prominently forward among hié colleagues 
in all the towns of England, for you can hear in —4—— gentlee 
men of all opinions, from the extreme High Church even to 
that commodity so Low which almost attaches itself to the 
—. J am sure the name of Mr. — , which I shall 
couple with the toast, will be well received. He displays a 
vast amount of energy in the discharge of his duties in his 8wn 
district. I will not dilate further, as there are s@ many 
speeches and toasts to follow, but content myself by proposing 
the toast of ‘The Bishop and Clergy ofthe Diocese, and the 
Ministers of all Religious Jenominations, coupled with the 
name of Mr. ? 








@ 
‘THe BisHop AND CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE, AND THE® 
MINISTERS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I rise to propose a toast which I am suregwill 
be received with cordiality, ‘The Bishop and Clergy of the Dio- 
cese.’ I have the pleasure of the acquaintance of our Bishop, 
Dr. ——-——;; he is a most learned and most excellent man, 
and he is surrounded by a body of clergy who, I have every 
reason to believe, enjoy the confidence, the love, affection, and 
respect of their flocks throughout his diocese. I will not limit 
the term clergy to those of the Church of England, but I wish 
to extend it and use it in its ancient sense, so as to include all 
those learned and good men in all those communions which 
may be represented in this district. Amidst all our warring 
gontroversies there is one point of harmony which may be said 
t8 reconcile all jarring chords, and it is this: however varied in 
opinion, whatever the special direction of their thoughts may 
be, they all of them—all these various communions—agree in 
one object, tha? is, the right understanding of what God has 

e . s . 

revealed to us, and the wish that all men may be hke brothers 
in their belief. Gentlemen, I beg, in giving this toast, to ex- 
pres? the pleasure I, feel, and all must share, ‘in seeing my 
neighbeur and frien, Mr. — He has, as we all know, 
hereditary claims to ourrefard and affection. We have knqwne 
his predecessor, —, for many years, and have valued him ; 
and I am old enough to remember Dr. ————, whoe was so 
much loved and respected for so many years? I beg to give 
you, ‘The Bishop and Cfergy of the Diocese, and the Minisigrs 
ef all Denominations.’ 











Response. 
My Lorps AND CGENTPgeMEN, I8 the nfme of the Bishop 
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and Clergy of tis Diocese, I beg to thank you for ‘the compli- 
ment that ve u have paid to us in drinking our health. _It is, 
“ndeed, very plcusant, among our graver duties, to find our- 
selves partaking in such happy festivities a¢ those of this day. 
We afte called upon to weep with those that weep, but it is no 
less our privilege to rejoice with those that do rejoice; and I 
am,,sure no one enters more gladly into the social happiness 
of the laity than do the clergy. Indeed we, the clergy of this 
place dnd diocese, would be ungrateful indeed if we did not 
enter warmly into anything, my Lord, which affected the happi- 
ness of yourself or your family ; for not only has the Church 
had liberal supporters in the Lords of , but we personally 
have always had kind and warm friends in Lord and the 
Eurl of I am sure I am only saying that which each of 
the clergy would say, when I tell you that we sincerely congratu- 
late you on the happy event which we this day commemorate. 
ENTLEMEN, In returning thanks for the compliment paid to 
‘The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,’ I beg to observe that 
this is the only public dinner which I attend in the course of 
the year ; and I hope I may long be able to take part in this 
annual festival. It must afford the highest gratification to the 
clergymen of the Established Church to find the toast you have 
‘just proposed so favourably received in a mixed company, such 
as I now have the honour of addressing. And it is a good 
proof that they perform their duty efficiently and satisfactorily, 
and that they perform it at the same time without offence to 
the members of other denominations. In conclusion, allow 
me to add that, among the many signs of progress that hayé 
taken place in various institutions in our own country and 
other parts of the world, that of the Church of England has 
been one of the most marked of all. Three orefour generations 
ago the Church was only jttst awakening from that lethargic 
spirit of indifference into which she had sunk during the reigns 
of the four Georges. Then pastoral visitation was scascely 
known among the clergy, and Sunday Sehools, and Church 
education were only in their infancy. But as soon as ” Quéen 
ictoria ascended the throne a reviv# set in, a revival which 
has singe shown itself in every department of Church work. 
Whatever complajnts may be made nowadays concerning the 
Per pay of some of the clergy, they ere indeed much letter 
than were their predecessors in the early part of the las 
ink One hundred pougds was the most q curaté could at 
that tume, ever hope to obtain, and it was impossible that he 
should evar receivé what w4s then comsidered®so large a‘sum as 
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that unless, he had taken his degree at one of tae Universities. 
A still more remarkable proof of Church progress if to be seen 
in the number of churches built and restqred dufing the las? 
few decades. The work in the several parishes throughout 
the country has been more evenly allotted, and through the 
private liberality of Churchmen of all opinions, until relieved 
by the State, the work of the Church has been most gon- 
spicuous in the education of the poor. Nor has this growing | 
influence of the Church been confined to these islands only ; 
India and the Colonies have benefited in a like wonderful 
measure, and Churchmen may be justl¥ proud of the bene- 
ficent fruit of their labours throughout the world. From 
early in last century the Church has been an all-important 
factor in the land, and ‘Holy and Heavenly thoughts sal 
counsel her.’ 
Fond fools 
Promise themselves a name from building churches. 
Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
GENTLEMEN, A cert&in Pope—small in stature, but great in 
fame—wrote,— 
Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
ae Will never mark the marble with his name. 
The union of the Church and State is not to make the Church 
political, but the State ve/zgrous. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
Toas?: By the Chairman, ‘THE House or Lorps.’ 


GENTLEMEN, In proposing ‘ The House of Lords,’ I may be 
alloWed to observe, that at no period during its*existence has 
i» held a more satisfactory position than it does at this moment, 
and I trust that it will Jong continue to exercise a benefi¢iale 
influence on the country. I look upon the House of Lords as 
necessary to the well-being and welfare of the country*as that 
every locomotive should have its safety-valve for the security of 
the traveller. On the present occaston I feel a special intergst 
® proposing the toast, for we have the pleasure of the presence 
of ong of ¢he ‘most distingaishel members of that high 
assembby, and n@t only a member, sf that dksemblv2 hut one 
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who has held office under the Crown. There iseno office in 

the country for which he is not fitted, and I hope ‘to see the 

ejay when the —-—— will again be advanced to some position 

fitted to his capacity. 

May gall mén of base principles be aVandoned by their 
principles. 

GENTLEMEN, I have now the honour to propose that you 
drifik to the health of the House of Lords. I am sure that I 
am expressing the sentiments and opinions of my fellow- 
countrymen when I say that the House of Lords is an institu- 
tion which they deeplg cherish ; because we believe that within 
the House it contains the elements of the freedom and the 
liberties of the people. It is pleasing to know that our old 
awstocracy recruit their ranks, and that frequently, from*those 
of commercial industry and of learning, and from men who have 
distinguished themselves in the various walks of life. You 
hawe an illustration of that in the person of the noble lord 
whose name I have the honour to associate with the present 
toast. I mean the Right Honourable the Tord —. His 
countrymen entertain for him the profoundest respect. They 
look upon him as the representative of that noble principle, the 
true-born nature’s aristocracy. We welcome him here to-night, 

eand we trust that his lordship will long be spared to adorn the 
House of which he isso distinguished a member. Gentlemen, 
in conclusion, I give you ‘The Health of the House of Lords,’ 
coupling with it the name of Lord ——-—. 





Toast: By the Chairman, ‘THE House or Commons.’ 


GENTLEMEN, In giving the next toast I will be very brief 
not that the subject is of an unimportant or secendary character, 
for it is one that can be enlarged upon to any extent, and then 
justice hardly done to it. It is ‘The Housesof Commons’ ; 
and as you will be more anxfous to hear the gentl®man whom 
I shall name in connection with the toast than myself, I will 
be content with saying that I believe the Commons’ House of 
Parliament represents the feelings of al elasses of the con- 
munity, and even all its ‘prejudices. There is no grievance 
which cannot find a voice to bring it ®efore the House, and 
there ig no better place in which justice can be sought. 
Gentlemen, I hawe great pleasure in giving you the toast of 

he House of Commons, and to co&ple with it the narfle of 
i" o_ , M. Pr 

GENTLEMEN, I have naw the honour to progose that we 
drink to the House of Commons, I donot think it neg&ssary, 
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at this late hour of the evening, and still less at this late period 
of the session, to say much in reference to the House of 
Commons. I may, however, be permitted to’say of thay 
distinguished assembly, that I trust the example, of the past 
° 
may prove instructive for the future, and that whatever 
measures may be produced in it may be to the permanent 
advantage and interest of the country. We all have great 
pleasure upon this occasion in welcoming here a most ‘dis- 
tinguished member of that House in the person of ---———. 
We who have not the opportunity of sitting in that glorious 
assembly are accustomed to read with g#eat interest and great 
instruction the remarkable speeches of that right hon. gentle- 
man, and it forms a portion of what is called polite education 
to be“amiliar with his admirable productions in another form. 
I can only express a sincere and earnest hope that the right 
hon. gentleman, in dealing with the finances of the country, 
may be as successful with fact as he has been with fictigny I 
beg to give you ‘The Health of the House of Commons,’ and 
to associate with the toast the name of the Right Hon. ; 
M.P. 
Our constitutional friends—the Baron and the Sir-loin. 
Our friend! our country! and our laws!—Home! Love! 
and Liberty ! | 





THE COUNTY AND BOROUGH MEMBERS 
Toast: The Chairman. 


“THE COUNTY MEMBERS,’ 


GENTLEMEN, In rising to propose the health of the Members 
for @¢he County, I must claim your indulgenee for a few 
mgments, while I sHow as briefly as I can the merits that 
entitle them to your respect, and tht reason why they desegve, 
your thanks. 

Gentlemen, I will admit freely that the honour ef being 
elected as a Knight of the Shire, to serve an the Commons 
HouSe of Parliament as®the peopleis representative, is one of 
yo mean degree. It is a dignity, the acquirement of which 
would justify, theeaspirations of anyenan; but a man may well 
pause tic he assumes the high responsibility that sucheafi office 
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would bring. It is the due performance of the duties in a 
clear, honest, and straightforward manner, that entitles our 
gqnembers tc, our continued support, and wins for them our 
applause, whenever ‘occasions like the present offer. With the 
hope, then, that our present county members may long live to 
bear their honours, and with them the satisfaction and support 
of their constituents, I conclude by proposing ‘The Members 
forshe County of — shire.’ 


Toast: The Chatrman. 


‘Tur CounTY AND BoROUGH MEMBERS.’ 





GENTLEMEN, In proposing the next toast, ‘The County and 
Borough Members,’ I am sure that when Englishmen reflect 
upon the position of Europe and other portions of the “world 
they may feel proud of the pre-eminence and constitution of 
thejr country. The varied political opinions of England are 
fairly ‘represented by the members for the counties and 
boroughs ; and with regard to our own representatives, whatever 
their opinions may be, or the development of their conduct, as 
viewed through the public prints, I am sure you all feel that 
your members honestly and zealously discharge their duties 
with a patriotic desire to advance the high interests of the 
‘country. 

GENTLEMEN, We are always ready to do honour to those 
who serve us, and assuredly our County and Borough Members 
have served and are serving us well. It is impossible to have 
watched the last Parliament without seeing that they were men 
of consummate energy and talent, devoting themselves to au 
the important questions mooted in the Houge, and in many 
instances displaying very great talent indeed. On one occasion 
especially—on the ———— question—our Geunty Member 
showed great discernment arfd application, and, tlfough unsuc- 
cessful, he made an admirable fight of it. As to our Borough 
Members, they have, in their places in Parliament, raised ¢heir 
voices on the side of everything conducifig to the interests af 
the borough and of the cotintry. eam sure the Hon. Member 
before me so raised his voice, that if fhey did not heed him, 
they myst have heard him; and he was, in fact, attracting 
great attention—an attention increasing every night of the 
Session. There®can be no doubt tht he was gaining fnore 
and more the ear of the House. The other Honourable 
Member for the Borough Mr. , has also Tor many 
seasons’ shown hew much,he is inberested | in_all that cohcerngs 
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the public welfare, and particularly in regard te this borough ; 
and I am told that, whenever anything has occurred upon 
which it was necessary for the authorities to placé themselves 
in communication with their members, they have always found 
them ready to act with them, and to assist them in every 
possible manner. 

GENTLEMEN, I will give ‘The Borough and County 
Members.’ First on the list is Mr. — , our senior Member, 
and a tried man. In my late capacity as Mayor I ‘always 
found Mr. — assisting, both with his time and purse, 
everything that was beneficial tothe town. Next is Mr. —-—, 
who is an untried man; but we have seen him under two 
different aspects, one the antipodes of the other—we have seen 
him defeated, and we have seen him victorious—and in tie 
hour of victory he wore the same kind, calm look as he did in 
the hour of defeat. Mr. — is a gentleman of great attain- 
ments, and the eyes of the country at large are upon him; dnd 
it is to be hoped that the estimation which has been formed 
of him will be realized, Next we have our old friend, whose 
name was avery household word—-Mr. —-_——-. He is another 
tried gentleman, whose abilities, zeal, and attention to all mat- 
ters, and the manner in which he conducted himself, has met 
with universal satisfaction, not only from the county, but 
from the kingdom. Then we have Lord , who is, like 
Mr. —-—-—,, an untried man, and of whom, personally, we know 
but little; but the name of — is associated with every- 
thing that 1s great and good. : 


Toast: By a Guest. 

















THE BorouGH MEMBERS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, By the kind permission of the Chairman I am 
allowed to give a toast, and most cheerfully do I rise for that 
purpose, from the assurance I have that one and all here will 
join fhe, and hail with acclamation ‘The Mentbers for our 
Berpugh.’  Gentlerfien, this is not. the time for a political 
speech, and if it were so J am not inclined to give one ; enough 
can be said for these gentlemen without touching on the 
dangerous ground of politics. In social life we have &nown 
them well, and many of us know how highly {hey are valued 
in thefr domestic circles. ® For this, ¢hen, as well as for thegr 
generosity and charity, for the local good they are constantly 
effecting in our berough, for their Support and patronage to 
our races and otheg sports, and close,attention*to our Mhterests 
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on all occasions, we are bound to give a longeand hearty 
cheer for tfie Borough Members. | 


Response: ‘THE BoROoUGH MEMBERS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, The worthy alderman who has proposed my 
heaith remarked, that the people expected great things from 
the New Parliament. Now, seeing that there will be new 
men who have never yet sat within the walls of St. Stephen’s, 
I will not venture tor predicate what may or may not result 
from the New Parliament. Our history tells us that we have 
had a Parliament which was known as the ‘Ignorant Parlia- 
men ;’ another the ‘Long Parliament,’ not to mentien the 
‘Barebones Parliament’ and the ‘Rump _ Parliament.’ 
Indeed a not distant Parliament, if my memory do not deceive 
me, was on one occasion irreverently designated by the organ 
of métropolitan opinion as the ‘Soapnosed Parliament.’ 
Hence, who will dare affirm by what laudatory epithet, or by 
what opprobrious nickname, the new Parliament may hereafter 
be known in our history? What was thought of the House of 
Commons in the eighteenth century, can be seen on reading 
the life of the celebrated engineer, I ought rather to have sajd 
the celebrated philosopher, James Watt. It is not surprising 
that he should not have been enamoured of public life, of 
which he obtained a glimpse in 1767, when a witness on a 
Parliamentary committee. In writing to his wife, he said: ‘I 
am close confined by having to attend this confounded com- 
mittee ;’ and he adds, ‘I think I shall not long to have amy- 
thing to do with the House of Commons agmin. I never saw 
so many wrong-headed people—on all sides—gathered together. 
As Mac says, “I believe the Deevz/ has poss€ssion of them.”’ 
Good taste forbids that, ata municipal festivity‘like this, any 
reference to contentions or party politics should be tolerated. 
Having, however, so recently emerged from the excitement 
and turmoil of a contested election, and ‘being now on neytal 
_gyound, I gladly avail myself of tRis opportunity to thank my 
political opponents for the kindnes# and good feeling they 
have eniformly evinced towards me. And I must add, in 
conclusion, thateI shall never forget it was mainly owing to the 
@grnest support of many warm friend$ whom I now see &round 
me, that I am again able to tender to you all my heartfglt 
thanks as one of the @arliamentary representatives of this 
flourishing and ‘important constituency. 
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Our gloriqus country,—the throne, the birthplace of the tree. 


Our altars and our hearths; when attacked, ma} we die to 
preserve them. : 


THE COUNTY AND BOROUGH 
MAGISTRATES 


Toast: The Chaivman. 


‘Tur: Lorp LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have great pleasure in proposing to your 
notice the next toast, ‘The Lord Lieutenant of the County.’ 
The nobleman honoured by His Majesty with this antient 
office is one not unknown to you all. Those who live within 
the sphere of his immediate influence can bear testimony to 
his worth; his unbounded acts of charity are patent to the 
world ; agd he needs only to be known to be esteemed, not 
alone for his public virtues, but for his private worth. May 
God spare his life for another generation to applaud him as we 
do, the type of an English gentleman ! 


©The Lord Lieutenant.’ 
‘THE Lorp LIEUTENANT AND THE CouNTY MAGISTRATES.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have the pleasure of proposing ‘The Lord 
Lieutenant of the County,’ a nobleman who has exercised the 
greatest energy, ability, and kindness of heart in promoting 
the best interegys of this part of the kingdom. With the toast 
I would name the Magistrates ofthe County. I have been in 
the habit of seeing how well their duties were always per- 
fornged. It is not too much to say that although I have seen 
the duties of magfstrates admirably carried out in other 
Cdunties, I do not knowethat they are performed any where 
with so much zeal, so Wuch discretion, and so much kindfies$ 
as by the magistrates of You must forgive me if I make 
particular allusion to one magistrate, who ocgasionally presides 
in ome of the Courts of Quarter Session—I mean my excellent 
friend Mr. ; and I can only say I regret that ¢hat 
gentlemafi has yetired from public life, for he was a most® 
estimable mian. and a verv useful member of societv.e I will 
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therefore propose ‘The Lord Lieutenant of the Gounty, and 
the Magistr&tes of ——,’ coupling with the toast the name of 
Kir. : 


Toaste ‘Tuk Lorp LIkUTENANT AND THE CoUNTY AND 
BOROUGH JUSTICES.’ 








GeNTLEMEN, The toast that I have the honour to propose is 
‘the Lord Lieutenant and the Magistracy of this county. The 
toast is one which, in an assembly like the present, calls for 
but few remarks from me. ‘The office of Lord Lieutenant has 
at all times been represented by the nobility and aristocracy of 
the land, men well known for their honesty of purpose, and 
whose integrity commands at once our respect and attetion. 
Our Lord Lieutenant, I am happy to say, is a resident among 
us. He has by his ability, integrity, generosity, and kindness 
of heart won from all classes golden opinions. His virtues are 
so well*known to you that I am sure it is only necessary to 
repeat his name to command at once a cordial response. Our 
toast also includes the Magistracy and Borough Justices, who 
likewise hold a position high in our estimation. Ranking 
among them those who have been of the highest eminence in 
various positions, as well as those who have been engaged in 
various spheres of trade and commerce, these gentlemen have 
cordially and earnestly rendered to us their disinterested 
services. And, gentlemen, it is only by comparing the 
privileges we enjoy with those of less favoured countries that 
we can at all appreciate the blessings we derive by having our 
laws administered by an unpaid Magistracy. All honoutg* 
then, to dur Magistracy, and to those who areeset in authority 
over us. We should be thankful that those noble institutions 
have been preserved inviolate to us and our ghildren. Long 
may they continue to be so,’and may we be united hand to 
hand for their preservation, especially as we cannot close our 
eyes to the faet that those institutions are assailed by those 
high in authority, from whom we might €xpect better thingy 
¢ believe, never was thereta time when Englishmen should, 
with more earnestness, give utteran& to the prayer that 
‘peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, 
may be established among us for all generations.’ Gentlemen, 
dripk with me, ten, the health of thé Lord Lieutenant*and 
the Magistrates, coupled with the name of Mr. , formerly, 
Member for , to whom the recent victery in * was 
mainly &atéributable. 
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e i 
Response 2 ‘LORD LIEUTENANT AND COUNTY AND BOROUGH 
MAGISTRATES.’ 


_ GENTLEMEN, I eg to return you my best thanks on ,behal. 
of the Lord Lieutenant and Magistrates,—not only of the 
county but also the borough of I may seem out of 
place in returning thanks for the magistrates of the boreugh 
of ; but, gentleman, I recollect years ago, and all I' 
can say is, I have great pleasure in returning thanks for their 
Magistrates’ health. I also return you qur best thanks for the 
magistrates of the county of The magistrates of Eng- 
land are no preachers for the Government. They do their 
duty gmpartially, independently of any Government, and Jas 
they do so, between man and man, they will receive the appro- 
bation of their fellow-citizens. Gentlemen, my duty ought, 
perhaps, to cease here, but I cannot meet so magnificeygt an 
assembly as the present without feelings of warmfh and 
gratitude. It gives me great pleasure to see such an as- 
semblage supporting «that cause which I have so deeply at 














heart. You have an idea in —-— that we in the county take 
no interest in your proceedings in this town, and ask what we 
have to do with the affairs of Mr. ——-. But, in answer, I say 


we do think of you; we must work together, we must pull 
together, if we mean to be successful. If there is one thing I 
regret in this contest it is, that what I have done for Mr. 
has not been successful, although my best has been done; and 
I also regret that my old friend, Mr. , has not been 
feturned. ‘The time has come, gentlemen, and the ———s—ay, 
the ——s if youewill—think so too, that the common country 
is in danger ; and we must join in one common cause to save 
our country. @ believe the Church of England to be in 
danger, and I will, so long as°I have breath, support the 
Protestant constitution of England. Next to the question of 
estalelishment comes the land question. Some egentlemen are 
very fond of quotifig Scripture. I will quote Scripture, and 
say, ‘Whosoever removéth his ‘neighbour’s landmark, is 
accursed.’ If you ref{ove the landmark, you will remove 
other matters, most likely, and those who work under landlords 
will, perhaps, claim their capital from them,eand rub out the 
landifiark which divides “right from wrong, and the sacredngss 
ef property will be ignored altogether. I know there are other, 
points on which d could speak, buteI trust we shall all join in 
gne cémamon cause at this moment I hate come forward 
bec#use I thought mf cofiptry was “in dangér,eand Favill join 
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with you t6 the last breath to meet the enemy who would 
flestroy the Constitution of England; and I hope and trust, by 
our joint effgrts, we shall have the power tg save the country 
in whfch we were born and bred, and in which we hope to die. 


Toast: By the Chairman. 
‘THe MAGISTRATES OF THE COUNTY.’ 


GenfLeMEN, The pleasing duty now devolves on me of 
proposing ‘The Magistrates of the County.’ This is a toast 
to which full honour should be done, and I shall not ask you 
in vain. 

When we see gentlemen of such high standing in society, 
anu who have so many demands on their time, giving up their 
leisure hours to the service of the State and people, as they 
must do who faithfully serve the office of ‘Justice of the 
Peace,! I think our least return should be to thank them. 
None better than the gentlemen who now surround me can 
appreciate their worth, and, therefore,,there are none from 
whom the applause could better come. I have no doubt they 
are all known to you personally, and not better kgown than 
esteemed. Without further preface, then, I shall propose to 
you ‘The Magistrates of the County.’ 


‘Tor County AND BorouGH MAGISTRATES.’ 


GENTLEMEN, In giving ‘The County and _ Borough 
Magistrates’ I will say that it is not a pleasant thing at any 
time or in any circumstances to be brought up before thg 
magistrates ; but if one is to be so brought up, one likes it fo 
be before men who are competent to do thar duty, and who 
deal justly; and I think that in every man must feel, if 
he is sent to gaol, it is because he deserves “it. . J trust that 
the civilizing and humanizing effects of this among other 
movements will be such that in time the office of magistrate in 
this borough ‘may become a sinecure ; and I am not without 
hope that if I live to propose this toast a few years hence at 
wil be drunk in solemn silence, the’ mggistrates having become 
simply historical characters, whose duties have become utterly 
obsoleté, in consequence of the great spread of education and 
other beneficent anfluences. 


‘Tur BoroucH MAGISTRATES.’ 


GENTLEMEN, Taking the opportunity offered me, I ask 
your perinission tg propose the next toast of the evening, ‘Thee 
Borouglt Magjsfrates.’ 
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To those among us whose leisure will afford time to attend 
occasionally at the bench and witness the mannergn which oug 
local magistrates dispense justice, I need ¢ay nothing to enlist 
their favour for the toast. On others whose time » so occupied 
in the battle of life, that from the journals only can they 
gather knowledge of our local affairs, I can with security rely 
for a favourable verdict ; and to all I can say that the geatle- 
men filling the office of Justice of the Peace in the borough of 
are an honour to their country and a credit to the 
borough. 





Response: ‘THE County AND BOROUGH MAGISTRATES.’ 


GENTLEMEN, Holding as I do His Majesty’s Commission 
as a Pistice of the Peace for both County and Borough, I have 
been requested by my brother Magistrates to thank you for 
the last toast, and I do so most heartily. The manner in 
which it was proposed and received convinces us that we ‘have 
gained your confidence. That ‘Justice is blind’ is, in a spirit 
of irony, sometimes gnisquoted, the interpretation of it mis- 
applied, to throw ridicule upon the decisions of a court. She 
ought always to be blind—powerless to look with favour on 
either side. It often happens that we have to shut our eyes, 
fot to the facts of the case, but to the position of the parties 
connected with it, and the magistrates of can, I sincerely 
believe, claim credit for being impartial. Sometimes it happens 
that a case occurs in which, upon the surface, a decision may 
appear harsh, and a cry is raised that there is one law for the 
ich and another for the poor; but, depend upon it, those who 
raise the cry dg it with misplaced philanthropy, not knowing 
every particular as it is made known to the magistrate. Those 
complaints havg not had to be made in this district, where the 
proceedings at the Court are watched by a well-conducted 
press ; but depend upon it, should justice miscarry at any time, 
the dSlame will be attributable to an error in judgment, and not 
to any desire to départ from an oath to administer the law 
without fear, favour, or affection. 





Response : ‘THe BorouGH MAGISTRATES.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, In returning thanks for the “Borough 
Magistrates, I shall be every brief, because 6f the hour, for I 
must remind those present that, by Act of Parliament, drinking 
is not allowed after - o'clock, and they are zo¢ ‘allowed’ to& 
be drink oft the premises. But sMould any gentleman present 
‘fing hfmself, ‘owing, to gircumstamtes ovas which fhe had no 
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control,’ placed before me in the morning, I shaH be most 
ppy to legd him five shillings to enable me to fine him. I 
should not like to be the cause of your breaking the law, and 
I will therefore not detain you longer; bu I must testify to 
the Kind and cordial assistance which I and my _ brother 
Magistrates have at all times received from past Mayors, and 
whigh, I have no doubt, we shall receive from the present one. 

‘Yet I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 

Them fully satisfy’d, and thee appease.’ 

Equal punishment to “He ragged rascal and the rich villain. 
He who reforms himself has done more towards the reforming 
the Public than a crowd of noisy, impotent Patriots. 

May the misfortunes of others be always examined as the chart 
of our own conduct. 

May they be as ready to correct their own faults as to punish 
tHe faults of others. 

May our thoughts never mislead our judgment. 

May justice and mercy ever be entwined. 

What is the best Government? ‘That which teaches us to 
govern ourselves. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
COUPLED WITH 
THE VOLUNTEERS MILITIA, ann NAVAL RESERVE 
TOASTS—NAVAL anp MILITARY. 
Toast: ‘THE ArRMyY.’—Sy the Chatrman. 


GENTLEMEN, My next toast in routige is ‘The Army ‘— 
that phalanx of braves to whom in a great measure we owe the 
dibgtties we now enjoy. No man cangover-estimate the value 
of such an army as England is proud to possess. No man can 
read the» past history of England without being astonished at 
the mighty deedg of her warriors. Np Englishman can fear 
then mentioned without feeling his heart leap with Sade 
eto God who has so blessed his country. To mentian names, 
when the roll of our her®es is almost endless; woujd be 
invidious? to mefition acts pf heroism and indqmitable brayery 
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would be equally so, for their name is legion. 1 myst content 

myself, then, by asking you, Mr. Vice and Gentlegnen, to joir 

me in a bumper toast to that powerful branch of the service— 

‘The Army.’ 

The British Army: may its distinguishing characteristics 
always be, fortitude in the hour of disaster, courage in the 
hour of danger, and mercy in the hour of victory. 


‘Tur Navy.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I shall now propose to you for your next 
toast, ‘The Navy.’ I have lost no time’ in this, because as it 
has long been a moot point as to which branch of the service 
preference should be given, I hold that at least but little time 
should elapse between these two very important toasts. Po 
you wish me to say anything to you on behalf of our navy,— 
shall I breathe forth to you the names of her mighty heroes to 
inspire your zeal, can I elicit your applause by whispering to 
you of Rooke, Blake, Hood, Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, 
Nelson, Collingwood, , Exmouth, Codrington, Cochrane, and 
Napier? No, I see by the hight flashing from each eye as the 
roll of oux naval heroes is called, England wants no reminder 
of the deep debt she owes her valiant sons, and no spur to do 
lfonour to their memory as often as occasion shall serve. 
Many changes have taken place of late years in the construc- 
tion of ships; instead of ‘our wooden walls’ we now have to 
speak of ‘our iron-sides.”. But whether our ships are made of 
wood or iron, England’s navy, when called upon to protect 
@ur native shores, will ever be found to consist of ‘hearts of 
oak,’ and that ‘ Jolly tars are our men—Steady boys, steady !’ 
However you may alter the material for building ships, to meet 
the exigencies @f the times, you cannot alter the material of 
our plucky &nglish seamen, that will ever remain the true 
‘Britannia metal,’ yet be found very difficult to polish! So, 
gentlemen, rise and join mein a bumper toast, ‘The Navy of 
England. 

The tar that stigks like puch to his duty. 


‘Ture Army, Navy, AND VOLUNTEERS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, It is now my agreeable duty to propose ‘The 
healths of our brave defenders, the Armyeand the Navy,’ 
those two great services to which this country is so deegly 
Phdebted.- The courage and chivalry of the army and navy are 
matterg of history, and I am sure that I speak the sentiments 
Of the British people, when I say they haveg earned .our ever- 
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lasting gratitude. I am happy to be able to asséciate with 
this toast a body of more modern times, a very useful and 
deservedly respected body—-I speak of the Volunteers, 
Gentlemen, Wwe are very proud of the Voluateers. They con- 
sist of the flower of our youth—men who, regardless of time 
and expense, employ their leisure hours, not frivolously, but 
intellectually, in preparing themselves, in case of need, to 
defend the honour and glory of old England. I am happy on 
this occasion to associate the toast with the name of a 
gentleman whom I heve long known in another field—-I mean 
Mr. . If he is as good a soldier as he is a man of business 
the service was never mere efficiently represented. 





‘GENTLEMEN: An honour has been conferred on ‘ne in 
allowing me to introduce the next toast; for that honour I 
intend to make the only return in my power, and that is to be 
brief. , Brevity in after-dinner speeches is not only the soul of 
wit, but is the soul, in my mind, of all other social virtues. 
The toast which I am about to introduce is always placed 
prominently on the list, which proves how dearly the subject 
of it is held in the hearts of the people of this great country. 
As good wine needs no bush, a good cause needs little talking, 
and the army, navy, and volunteers of this country can stand 
their ground without being bespattered by after-dinner praise. 
It would be obtrusive on such an occasion, and be in ex- 
ceedingly bad taste, especially when the olive-branch, and not 
the sword, is the theme of the day, if I were to recapitulate 
or recount the gallant deeds of prowess and the brilliant feats 
of arms, performed by our glorious army and navy. Those 
deeds and exploits are written in the recofds of England’s 
History, and their glories are not only known to all the 
world, but are embalmed. in the hearts of ,our grateful 
countrymen, and by them perpetuated in costly marble monu- 
ments. Therefore, gentlemen, join with me, without further 
preface or rémarks, in ‘The Army, Nayy, and the British 
Volunteers.’ 


“GENTLEMEN, I have now to propo®e that you should drink 
to the Army, Navy and Volunteers. Gentlemen, it seems 
hardly ‘necessary, to say anything in commendation of services 
which have distinguished themselves 30 highly as these services 
héve done. As respects the Army, the first thing that 
naturally occurs to every i € present is the parvellous success 
of the expeditiqn which has just returned from-——, e Every. 
element, pf ment ceems te have been concefitrated in'the-cor- 
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ception and in the carrying out of that expedition > (or, in the 
first place, never were means adapted to an eng with more 
complete wisdom, and crowned with mose absolute success, 
than on that occasaon: and probably we saw in it ewar directed 
to its legitimate object, which is the vindication of right,*with- 
out the infliction of wrong upon any individuals; but what 
most struck other nations, perhaps, was the result—the perfect 
unselfishness of the expedition, the return without levying a 
single tribute on the country, or attempting to retain 2 single 
inch of soil within it. The army of, have returned 
crowned with laurels which, I may say, were not reaped with 
blood. The feats of the Navy are known in every quarter of 
the globe, and they are not only actively, but passively known 
in every quarter of the empire. As to the Volunteers, I may 
say, that when we were threatened with an invasion from abroad, 
the British lion was stirred up, that an Army of Volunteers 
sprang from the soil, who since have given every pledge of 
being able to defend it should occasion demand their services. 
I beg to propose ‘The Army, Navy and Volunteers of Great 
Britain.’ 

My Lorps, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, I have now the 
pleasing duty of asking you to drink the toast of ‘The Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers. My Lords, in common with my 
countrymen, I sincerely and earnestly hope that the time is 
fast approaching when the peace of Europe will be established 
on a solid and lasting basis. We, my Lords, are not, strictly 
speaking, a military nation: but, addressing this assembly in 
fae presence of and ,; I hope I may be permitted to 
express what I believe to be the sentiment and feeling of the 
people of England—that these two glorious branches of the 
service may eves be maintained in an entire state of efficiency. 
My Lords, We present this singular anomaly, that whereas the 
science of peace is struggling to devise means to promote life, 
the ¢cience of war is endeavouring to invent the most deadly 
ngachines by whichelffe can be destroyed. I have the greatest 
pleasure in proposing ‘The Health of the Army, the Navy 
and the Volunteers.’ With the Army I associate the nam® o 
, with the Navy that of , and with the Voluntgers that 
of : 




















Toast: By the Chairman. 


'THe ARMY AND NAvy’ COUPLED WITH THE ‘ VOLUNTEERS. 
e@ < 


GER fLEMEN, I have the pleasure to propose to you ‘The 
Arffy and Nayy? *This_is a toaSt alway® well regeived by 
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Englishmen, and I have now an addition to make tb that time- 
~honoured teast, viz., ‘The Volunteers.’ I pride myself in 
having taken an active part in the work of the Volunteers ; 

and J believe they possess the hands and hearts that would 
always make England respected. As there is no member of 
either the Army or Navy present, I will couple with the toast 
a gentleman who is a great supporter of the Volunteers, and 
one who has taken every necessary step to make himself 
pain with the duties of a Volunteer and an officer, viz. 
Mr. 





‘ Be Britain still to Britain true, 
Among oursels united ; 
For never but by British hands, 
Maun British wrangs be righted.’ 


‘THR Navy, COUPLED WITH ITS VOLUNTRER RESERVF.’ 


GENTLEMEN, As a matter of routine, it is customary, after 
the” Ay rmy has been toasted, to toast the Navy, but with your 
leave, I will supplement it with the Naval Reserve. 

Firstly, because it will enable us to gain time, and secondly, 
because the reserve force, being drawn chiefly from our 
mercantile marine, is so closely a twin sister, thateI do not 
think the most fastidious sa/t of the Line would find fault with 
this arrangement. 

Our toast, then, shall be ‘The Navy and its Volunteer 
Reserve.’ 

We all know the value our Navy is to us, and how our sea- 
girt isle, under the zegis of such a force, laughs at invasion. 
Now, though the days of our, Wooden Walls have passed awaé’, 
and the poetry that stirred our seamen of old 4s vanishing from 
view, still the lion hearts remain to tread the decks, and 
‘guard from foes our native land.’ Long mmy it be ere our 
Naval Reserve is called out ‘for active service; sfill, should it 
come, England will find every man ‘ will do his duty,’ whether 
he be of the Royal Navy or the Reserve, and the flag that has 
braved a thousand years shall still remam unfurled, -defignt 
alike of the battle and the breeze.« Gentlemen, “The Royal 
"NaN avy and its Volunteer Reserve.’ 

The British Navy— the world’s check-string. 


‘THE ARNY, COUPLED WITH THE VOLUNTEERS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I rise now with great pleasure to propose ‘ The 
Army, coupled with the Vglunteers.’ First, to that brave and 
glorioue Army qf England, from whose heroic *deed¢ have 
sprung the high,axd distirtguished pesitien thts country helds 
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amongst the nations of the earth,—to that Army which, at all 
times and seasons in the hour of England’s peril, Aas poured 
out its blood like water for the honour and safety of fhe country, ‘ 
—to that Army, I say, our thanks are firstly due, pot only for 
past, but for presen? and future services, seeing that their®duty 
is a constant one, and wherever danger is, there will they be to 
confront it. 

Secondly, our thanks are due to our Volunteers as an auxili- 
ary to that Army to which we owe so much, and whosI am 
sure, in case of need, will prove worthy the name they bear, 
and able comrades of their brethren of th@line. When, gentle- 
men, we see so noble, so devoted a band straining their 
greatest energies to acquire mastery of their weapons ; when we 
witnes#the result of these efforts, as shown by the returns from 
the competitive meetings of the Volunteers, whether the piece 
be the rifle or the ‘loud-mouthed cannon,’ we can but rejoice 
and say, Happy is the country that can boast such sons ! 

Gentlemen, ‘The Army, coupled with the Volunteers.’ 

‘It is swect and glorious to die for one’s country.’ 
RESPONSES 
Response: ‘THE ARMY.’ 


GENTLEMEN,—I have again the good fortune to respond for 
the Army, which I have had on several previous occasions in 
this room. I have often spoken on military exploits; but far 
more peaceful, and in many respects more agreeable, times 
have come about, and whatever conduces to the happiness and 
pfesperity of this country must always be most acceptable to 
the service to which I belong. It is not our wish to’ be en- 
gaged in wars; on the contrary, it 1s our business to try and 
avert the calamities of war; and if we can succeed in that 
respect I flatter myself we perforn? our duty successfully, and 
are as much entitled to the good opinion of our countrymen, 
as if eve performed our duty gallantly in the field of battle. 
But, besides this, I eriist 1 am not mistaken in supposing the 
inhabitants of the town of --— havea real affection for peagp, 
which can only be equalfd by the horror they have for war. 
I am happy to find that the Army is in no respect reduced, 
either in number or efficiency ; and I feel perswaded that, while 
they Have on this and mfny other occasions rested with thejr 
peaceful arms so agreeably, they will be, on war’s alarms, pre- 
pared to grasp rifle and bayonet, ang do good service to their 
equntry? should the hour of need arrive. But } hope it Wul be 
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the good fortune of the Army to-do, as on this occasion, all 
their fightifig with no other weapon than a good Sheffield-made 
*knife and fork, with nothing but plates laden with the good 
things of this life to ‘cut at.’ I sincerely hope we may often 
havetthe honour of meeting in this room With the country, as 
at present, at peace. On behalf of the Army I thank you all. 
Soldiers are perfect devils in their way ; 
When once they’re raised, they’re cursed hard to lay. 
May the brave soldier who never turned his back to the enemy 
never havg¢ a friend turn his back to him. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I rise to respond to the 
call with which you have honoured me, andeto thank you and 
the company for the compliment which has been paid, to the 
British Army. I am quite sure that there is not an officer or 
soldier in the British Army who would not feel proud of the 
language which you have on this occasion been pleased to use, 
and Which must be most gratifying to those men who are 
always ready to set forth in defence of their country. You 
have alluded in most just terms to the kate expedition to 
That expedition must, I think, be regarded as one of the most 
triumphant recorded in the annals of any country. That ex- 
traordinary expedition to , extraordinary in its details, 
extraordinary in its complete success—has been remarkable for 
many things; but signally, and above all else, it has been re- 
markable for the wisdom, the foresight, and the soldier-like 
ability with which our troops were commanded; it is also 
remarkable for the discipline, the steadiness, the bravery, and 
the untarnished good conduct of the men who accomplished.ft. 
I feel siire, therefore, that I am expressing the feeling of every 
one who hears me, when I say, that long years have passed 
away since we, any of us, can remember ag@period when the 
British Army was more entftled than it is now t® the respect, 
the gratitude, and the good feeling of their countrymen. We 
feel it one of our first and most important duties to maintain 
our national defences and our military péwer ; we are bound at 
the same time to bear in mind the well-known fact, that’ the 
Army of England is, from causes often repeated and well 
understood, one of the most costly armies in Europe, and that 
while we are bound to maintain its efficiency and-its power, it 
is one of our first duties to endeavour‘to do so without exagger- 
ated estimates, and with every possible economy, so that we 
may accomplish that great national object which is entrusted 
to us,*without imposing too heavy a burden upon the,people. , 
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May the British soldier never turn his bayonet against his own 
countrymen. 


May the soldier never fall a sacrifice but to Slory. 


GENTLEMEN, I Beg to acknowledge the toast 6n behglf of 
the Army, to which service I have the honour to belong. This 
city, in bygone times, has been always regarded as standing in 
the fore-front of our national defences; and I can but regret 
that your noble Chairman had_not been brought up as a goldier. 
What an able general the country has lost through his not 
adopting the army as a profession! No qne would have shown 
so much justice and firmness in the consideration of military 
affairs as the noble Chairman, particularly in regard to that 
brancla of the service to which his energies and talent would 
have so appropriately adapted him. But 

A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 

Of mighty monarchs 
has ruled it otherwise. We must, therefore, be content; and 
as we cannot meet him in the field or the camp, we shall at all 
times be happy to meet him in the grove—the Grove of Peace! 
With regard to the British Army, it may be said now to be at 
peace with all the world. But we cannot tell how long it may 
continue to be so; and should the contingency of war befall 
us, I feel sure that the Government would have a tower of 
strength in the Army as recently re-constituted—a tower of 
strength far surpassing the towers of masonry which line the 
coast, however valuable these might be. ‘The British soldier 
has lost none of the courage for which he has ever been famed, 
and England has cause to be proud of her Army. I return my 
most sincere thanks for the manner in which you have done 
honour to the tgast. 

Tis tBe soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 

_ Ma. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I have the honour to rise 
tg acknowledge, wf thanks, the toast of ‘The Army,’ and 
I am glad to find that at all meetings of Englishmen the 
services of the British®soldier are thoroughly appreciatéd. 
This causes him to be zealous in his duties, and to look lightly 
upon the fatigue and hardships of foreign gervice. Recent 
chantes we hope have succeeded in makifg the Army of 
England as efficient now as it has ever been; and as I hve 
ever been of opipion that the best gvay to be at peace is to be 
prepared for war, T hope and trust fhat our /sovernment will 
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ever maintain the British Army in sufficient numbers and dis- 
cipline to frevent a possibility of the latter. 
to 
Peace rules the day, where reason rules the mind ; 
and qur illuscrious poet, John Milton, has written,— 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war. 

I trust that we shall remain at peace; but should the dire 
necessity for war spring up, the. British soldier will be found 
ever ready and willing to do his duty to his King and country. 
But . 

War's a game which, were their subjects wise 

Kings should not play at. 
Thanking you for the kind and enthusiastic manner in* which 
you have proposed ‘’The Army,’ I will say, may all the battles 
fought in liberty’s cause be repaid with freedom and peace ; for 


It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe ; 

For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled, &nd collected, 
AS were a War in expectation. 


: ‘ ( 
May the arms borne by a soldier never be used in a bad cause. 
Response: ‘THE Navy.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have the honour, on behalf of ‘The Navy,’ 
to respond to that toast; and I can say with confidence that 
never was the Navy of England in a more satisfactory state 
than at the present moment. God grant that it may never be 
called on to meet the foe; but it certainly has never beén 
better prepared to do so than now. ‘The vast sums cheerfully 
voted for the support of the Navy are, I believe, now properly 
and judiciously expended ; and a proof was Siven at the late 
naval review that the Government has not been neglectful in 
providing for the defence of the country. As regards sailors, 
we to-day, as our fathers, can always rely on true hearts of oak. 
In conclusion, 1 cannot agree with Mr. ——, that our excellent 
Chairman ought to have been brougkt up a soldier. I think 
that, judging from the great knowledge and experience which 
the wofthy gentleman displayed in all that related to naval 
matters, he would have made a first-rate sailor. | 





May our officers and tars be valiant and brave, 
And our admirals loyal and true ; 
May they die by their guns, Britain’s rights to maintain, 
» And fight for the honour of British true blue. 


u @ 
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My Loris anD GENTLEMEN, I rise to thankgyou most 
sincerely for the compliment made to the naval seryice, and to- 
state my conviction that it must always prove gratifying and 
acceptable to the brave men who constitute tha® servige to 
receive the assurances that may be conveyed by such gatherings 
as the present, of continued confidence in that high character 
and efficiency which have for many generations distinguisleed 
that service. We have been told—the public has been told— 
that great extravagance exists fn our dockyards—that the large 
sums so liberally voted by Parliament Rave been wastefully 
expended. On that statement I express no opinion—I should 
not be justified in expressing any opinion on the truth or 
otherwise of this charge; but I do say I hold it to be one of 
the first, the highest, and most important duties of any man 
entrusted with the administration of the Navy of England to 
take care that the sums so liberally voted by Parliament for the 
purposes of our Navy are properly expended, and that théy are 
laid out with the utmost regard to vigilance and scrupulous 
economy. Let me add, that the necessity for scrupulous 
economy in the expenditure of these large votes is the more 
necessary because, I am sorry to be obliged to admit, it will be 
absolutely impossible for England to maintain her place as the 
greatest maritime power of the world without an immense ex- 
penditure. You, my Lord , In your remarks introducing 
the toast, have referred to the science of war. Since I last had 
the honour of acknowledging in this room the toast of ‘The 
Navy’ several years have passed away. During that period the 
sctgnce of war has led to great and extensive changes, not only 
in the constructiop of our ships, but even more so, if possible, 
in the construction of the guns by which those ships are armed. 
The tendency of gill those changes has been towards expense. 
I hope most earnestly your Lordsip is correct in your antici- 
pation that, having regard to the present state of affairs, it is 
only reasonable to look for a long continuance of peace. But 
England js bound to epftotect her extended empire and her vast 
commerce. To effect th:s we must have a squadron in almost 
every part of the world and so long as the creation of the 
Navy is confined within prudence and good judgment, I glo not 
believe that either Parliament or the people of g¢his country will 
be- unwilling to contribute whatever sums maybe necessary to 
ayect that great national object. 

e British Navy; may it ever sail on a sea of glory, and, 

wafted ,by the gales of prosperity, guided by the eompass 

‘of honotir, eritet the porteof victory 
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All hearty messmates ; and may they never want a mess or a 
mate. ; 


Britain’s pride and the world’s wonder—her Navy. 


Commerce and trade always prot®cted, 
And British seamen never neglected. 


England’s castles—her men-of-war. 
England—the anchor of hope of the world. 
Good ships, fair winds, and brave seamen. 


Response: ‘THE Army, Navy, AND VOLUNTEERS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, It seems to have been the custom almost 
invariably on occasions’ of this sort for the person on whom 
devolves the task of responding to this toast to preface his 
remarks by stating that he wished it had fallen into worthier 
hands—unaccustomed as he was to public speaking. This is 
thé usual form, and I do not mean to depart from the custom 
of the country in like cases; but I feel certain all of you will 
acquit me of insincerity when I state that the person on whom 
should have fallen the task of responding to this toast, and 
whose place I s6 unworthily fill, is His ,absence on 
this occasion is deeply deplored by all present, so popular is 
he everywhere; but his absence is unavoidable. You ‘all 
know that devotion to the public service is the mainspring of 
his conduct through life, and on this occasion he has been 
telegraphed for on business of great importance, and therefore 
pleasure had to give way to duty. I am authorized to state 
to you that he feels his absence on this occasion a dgep 
mortifieation, for, independent of the pleasyre he would have 
felt on an occasion of this sort, he would also have had a 
soldier’s pride in seeing his , In whgse honour we are 
now assembled, entering «that profession ande joining that 
regiment in which he himself had passed the better part of 
his life. Having thus disposed of the preface in a manner 
which I think must be satisfactory to’all present, I may say, 
with regard to the toast, “via jugcta in una. Though I‘am 
sorry we have no representative of tke Navy, yet we have able 
representatives on all sides of the Volunteers, and therefore 
I shafl leave to them the task of responding; though I wish 
to say, when speaking for the three joined in one, that the 
turee services are so blended together now, that one might use 
the language of the gentlemen asked to respond to ‘ The 
Ladies,’ ‘‘The, ladies, bless you, they ‘speak for themselves,’ 
I need gay no more, brears esse labro obscurus fio, for thecdeéds 
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of the Army, Navy, and Volunteers speak for themselves. I 
need not ransack the pages of history, but will on advert te 
that very recent act—the wonderful campaign in 
need not go furtger, and can only add, when yo a 
youngsters entering that profession whilst they might live in 
luxurious idleness at home, that the gallantry of our British 
youths saves us from those messes into which we are always 
going to tumble. I return you my hearty thanks on behalf of 
the Army, Navy, and Voluntetrs. 
All those who have fought and bled for Great Britain. 


Response: ‘THE ARMY AND MILITIA.’ 


GENTLEMEN, You have been gootl enough to call upon 
me to°return thanks on the part of the Army. I need hardly 
say that I have the greatest pleasure in doing so, although I 
feel that there are present here to-night many honourable and 
gallant friends whose distinguished services would fully enfitle 
them to respond to the compliment just paid to our profession. 
I have also to return thanks on hehalf of the Royal Militia—a 
“service the importance and merits of which are appreciated, 
and have ,been duly acknowledged. Speaking both for the 
Army and the Militia, I beg leave to return thanks for the 
compliment paid to the gallant men in these services who, in 
this country, and almost in this country alone, have volun- 
tarily undertaken to discharge those duties which do so much 
credit to themselves, and have obtained for them the approba- 
tion of their fellow-citizens. Better proof of the truth of this 
statement cannot be given than the manner in which this 
toast has been received; and I am sure it will be a matter of 
the greatest gratification to every member of both the Army 
and the Militia to know that so cordial a reception has been 
accorded to the sentiment. The. British Army has obtained 
many glorious victories, but these great victories have been 
won jot only by superiority in point of courage, not by 
superiority in point Qfediscipline, not by superiority in point of 
pltysical’ power, but they have been won also by the superior 
organization, the superioe equipment, and the superior arrfts. 
This only confirms the opinion I have always entertained and 
often expressed, that it is the duty of this country in tfmes of 
profoynd peace, and for the purpose of presesving that peace 
—for which no person is more anxious than myself—to maintain 
the Army of this country in a state of complete efficiency ; and 
Tam bappy to be able to state thH&t, in consequence of the 
“ekertjons made byethase in the offica,’the Brgish Army is now 
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fairly on tke road to meet with credit any emergeney that may 

earise. I think, therefore, I may express my congratulations 
on the efficiency of the Army and Militia, in whose name I 
beg ggain te thank you. 


Response: By a Volunteer Officer. 


(GENTLEMEN, I have great pleasure in responding to the 
toast on behalf of the branch of the service to which I and 
several gentlemen in this room have the honour to belong. 
Though we cannot tell of past deeds of heroism, or refer to 
banners stained with blood, we can unfold to you the flag 
which, in my opinion, has raised this country in the esteem of 
Europe, and has rendered every household free and inde- 
pendent. I believe this Volunteer movement will exercise, 
and has exercised, an influence over the people of this 
coyntry which will make us at all times a source of terror to 
our ¢hemies, and a source of reliance to our friends at home. 
I believe that now through the ranks of the Volunteer Army 
there have passed men who in three menths would be capable 
of bearing arms to the extent of nearly a million, and I believe 
every man when called upon would do his duty. 4&entlemen, 
on behalf of the Volunteers and my brother officers, I beg to 
thank you. 

Response: ‘THE VOLUNTEERS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have to return my best thanks on the part 
of the Volunteers for the honour you have done them in 
drinking their health on this great occasion. Now, as,a 
Volunteer, I do not represent them at all as a political bofy. 
I am here simply as an individual like yourselves. Although, 
on a recent occasion, it was represented that I went about as 
a recruiting sergeant to recruit for the 1st — , I may say 
that it is nothing of the kind. I don’t mix volunteering up 
with politics, but if I can get a recruit, I certainly am ready 
for business, and nothing would please mg more than ‘6 raise 
a second battalion of Volunteers in , and to t:uve our 
distinguished guest its honorary‘ alonel. I am_ nere to 
promote the cause, and I am delighted to see so 
many ‘persons assembled in this great place with a similar 
object. I am sire if the building would hold double or, treble 
the number it would have been crowded. The fact of our 
assembling in such numbers is a proof that when the next 
occasion arrives, Mr, —*«—« is certain of his seat. ~ And I 
am told, also, there will Qe room for a second gandi- 
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date, and therefore, gentlemen, we will return two next time. 
As the commanding officer of Volunteers, I must hot say te 
much, but I have the cause at heayt, and shall do my 
best to return ——-- --- members at the next election which takes 
place. 

GENTLEMEN, On rising to return thanks for the Volunteers, 
I have to remark that each of the gentlemen who have 
returned thanks for the Army and Navy has remarked on the 
state of efficiency of their respective services. I stand forward 
to supplement the toast by returning thanks for a very large 
and important body of men, no inconsiderable portion of 
whom are present at this festive poral The Army and Navy 
were always looked upon as the defenders of our coast and our 
soil, and it is no small encouragement and compliment to the 
Volunteers that they should form a supplement to that very 
long-standing toast, ‘The Army and Navy of England.’ Fcr 
my part I have the most implicit confidence in the Volumfteers, 
which I am sure the country generally has, and if their services 
should be required ine defence of their country they will not 
disappoint expectation. Ever since I have been associated 
with the Volunteers I have watched my own men from their 
formation to the period when they have almost arrived at 
perfection, and I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
expressing my satisfaction at their admirable drill and effective 
movements, and also that of my gallant friend on my nght 
(Captain —), who takes especial interest in all that apper- 
tains to their efficiency. I am not at all surprised to witness 
tRe efficiency of the —th , seeing that they are so well 
officered. ‘The preceding speakers have claimed the éxcellent 
Chairman for the Army and Navy, and each has put in a 
claim for him @ rank with them; but I can inform those 
gentlemen who represent the Arfny and Navy that they are 
‘a day behind the fair,’ for the worthy and honourable Chair- 
man @ claimed, and that claim is allowed, for the Volunteers. 
He is a distinguished officer of the Corps. So let 
them be content that, thaugh they cannot have him for the 
regular service, they hav@ got him for a Volunteer. 














Response: ‘THE VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY AND VOLUNTEER 
RIFLEMEN.’ : : 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, I return thanks for the Volunteer Artille®y, 
and can bear testimony to the admirable manner in which the 
different ,corps of thfs country havé acquitted themsglves this 
day.e They consisted of scattered corps whieh had ngever been 
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brought together before, but their performances illistrated the 
principle Bich I have constantly enunciated, namely, that 
when company drill,has been attended to there is no fear but 
that when brought together in battalions and brigades they 
can work well. In Great Britain there are now 68 batteries of 
Volunteer Artillery, such as those we have seen this day. We 
havg 350,000 Volunteers, comprising 223 battalions, that is to 
say, consolidated battalions in the large towns, under the 
commahd of field officers with their Staff, and what are 
called administrative, battalions, consisting of corps raised 
in other and smaller towns, also under the command 
of field officers with their Staff. Only —-—_—_——— day I 
inspected companies of these scattered , COrps, 
forming two battalions, in the county of , and they 
went through all the manoeuvres required of infantry on a field 
day with great credit to themselves. The mainstay of the 
movement is the love of the people for firearms, which is 
being gradually developed by the National Association, under 
the auspices of Lord ; and altogether the Volunteer 
force throughout the country is in a very progressive state of 
efficiency. A general order has recently been «issued, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Government, for the train- 
ing of the different corps, each of which, I am glad to say, 
will now have permanent drill instructors, in addition to the 
adjutant. The weak point of our Volunteer system 1s said to 
be the officers. No doubt those gentlemen require time to 
attain proficiency, but I believe they will not undertake their 
important duties unless they really intend to qualify themselyes 
for their proper fulfilment. In conclusion, ,J thank you on 
behalf of the Volunteers. 

GENTLEMEN, On behalf of ‘The Volunteere,’ who now have 
become an established fact; and increasing gradually as they 
have done to something like 350,000 men, they are not going 
to decrease rapidly ; and whenever they are wanted, I anv sure 
the agricultural men of the county of —*—— will stand side 
by, side with their smarter and more soldier-like brethren of 
, and do their best in defence of their country. 
Gentlemen, I am a man of few words, but I have to thank you 
on behalf of the a olunteers. 


Response: ‘Tue Army, Navy, Hon. ARTILLERY 
ComPANY, &c.’ 


GEXTLEMEN, Jn consequence of the unavoidable absence of. 
Captain, .——. whose rrame you wwill find sprinted —in «gold 
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letters—on your programmes. I have been asked by your werthy 
chairman to respond to the toast you have just d@ne honour 
to. With regard to the first-named branch of the service, thate 
has always maintained its reputation. As to the navy, we have 
ever had great and®deserving confidence in it. Irf the fyture, 
it will have to brave not only ‘the battle and the breeze’ 
but dynamite, and the dastardly dynamitard. Nevertheless, the 
stout heart of our ‘Jolly Jacks,’ who are just as plucky as their 
predecessors; even though they have a trifle more School- 
Board in them, will, I am sure, stand up to their duty, even 
against that, now often, misapplied invention. We have read 
of torpedoes running away, but that will never be the case with 
our navy men. The Hon. Artillery Company, which was 
first instituted in 1585, but having ceased to exist for a time 
was revived in 1610, met for military exercise at the Artillery 
Ground in Finsbury, where the London archers had met in 
1498. In the civil war, 1641-8, the Company took the sidg of 
Parliament and greatly contributed towards its success.” The 
Company numbered 1,200 in 1803, and 800 in 1861. Since 
1842, the officers have*been appointed by the Crown. On the 
decease of the Duke of Sussex, in 1843, the late Prince 
Consort became the Colonel and Captain-General, and the 
King was appointed his. successor in 1863. The Volunteers, 
in their present form, were, in consequence of the prevalence 
of the fear of a French invasion, enrolled in May, 1859, and we 
all know what success, both numerical and financial, has 
followed; and we also know that they are ‘Ready boys, 
ey !? when called upon by their King and country to defend 
tfem. The Navy Volunteers, or Reserve. By an Act of 
Parliament 16 afid 17 Victoria, the Admiralty was empowered 
to raise a body of seafaring men to be called the ‘ Naval Coast 
Volunteers,’ not*to exceed 10,000, for the defence of the coast, 
and for actual service if required. In 1859 the Admiralty was 
empowered to raise a number of men not exceeding 30,000 as 
a reserve force of geamen to be called the ¢ Royal Moral 
Voluntters.’ The enrolment commenced on January 1, 1860. 
And now, Mr. Chairmar ahd gentlemen, nothing more remging 
for me but to thank you for the kind manner in which you 
have listened to the few remarks I have felt called «pon to 
make in connection with the toast you haye drunk with so 
much enthusiasm. 
*Though a soldier, in time of peace, is like a chimney in summer, 
yet,what wise*mam would pluckedown his chimney because 
his afnanack, tells him ’tis the middle of Jitne ? 
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MUNICIPAL 


THE SPEECHES AND BUSINESS OF ELECTING A MAYOR 


, I rise to move the first resolutiot of the day. And 
that 1s the appointment of Mr. Alderman to the civic 
dignity of Mayor. A true friendship, and a very high respect 
and regard towards that gentleman, will account for my 
taking the prominent part I do. Mr. Alderman , 
feel thotoughly convinced, will carry out the office of Mayor of 
this highly influential and prosperous , not only to the 
satisfaction of the Council, but to that of the town generally. 
Mr. Alderman wll, I am sure, carry out the office with 
honour and dignity; for he is possessed of all the qualifica- 
tions and characteristics necessary for that highly important 
and distinguished office—of that I venture to say there can be 
no dispute. The name of has been associated and 
ideritiffed with the town of for very many years—farther 
back than I can date, and when it was a mere village, after- 
wards a town, and then a borough; ané I trust that after the 
proceedings of this day it will hold its talismanic charm till 
becomes a City. It was the father of the %entleman 
whom I had the honour to propose as the first Mayor of this 
borough, and he filled the office with a great deal of satisfaction 
to all the inhabitants. I can but repeat that the name of 
has been identified with the progress and advancement 
of the town, and I feel proud and honoured in having the 
opportunity of nominating Mr. to the chair on the 
present occasion. He has always been associated with works 
which have been for the advancement of the tewn’s prosperity. 
I do not single out Mr. Alderman — in this remark, for 
there are others around me who have done as he‘and his late and 
lamented father have done.‘ But he has identified himself 
with the colossal works which have been performed, and were 
being carried aut, and which contributed much to the progress 
of the borough—a progress which was owihg to the expansive 
ae of the gentlemen who composed the Council. Without 
urther preface, I beg leave to propose Mr. Alderman — 

to be the, Mayor. 


Mr. , Inf seconding the proposition little is left. for 
me go say. Mr. Alderman always says so much, and so. 
rvell, that he leaves others to follow him but little to advance.’ 
It must not be forgotten that our friend Mt. — is not only 
an old inhabitant, but, like,his father befqre kim, has been,for 
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many years,4n active and intelligent member of the Councfl. I 
was quite delighted when I heard that Mr. ———® had con- 
sented to be put in nomination. I have always “felt a great 
pleasure in working with him on the , and the 
Committees, and have always found him on the intelfigent 
side, and anxious to carry out the improvements of the town. 
The Council may depend upon it, that in electing Mr. 
as the Mayor they will elect one who will do his duty, and’ do 
it well, and for the benefit of the town at large, and Without 
reference to persons, creeds, or political bias. It is a great 
pleasure to see old inhabitants coming’ forward. The late 
Mayor, Mr. , was one, and then Mayor, Mr. 
was the representative of four or five* generations, and in his 
succesSor the same thing is to be seen. Such things are 
pleasing, and I hope the Council will be able to find a few 
more native — nians to fill the important office. Some- 
times it is said that we have no men fit for the office of Mayor ; 
but I say we have, and I hope to see the Council progress as 
it has done ; and that, instead of its being looked down upon as 
a Corporation, that it will be held up as a model for other 
municipaliyes ; and if it continues to go on in the same 
direction, it will maintain its name and position of for 
many generations to come. It ought to be known that Mr. 
has attended meetings during the past year. 
And I should like to know what tradesman of this town 
could and would absent himself times during the year 
from his business unless he economized his time? This, I 
suppose, Mr. has done, and it proves him to be a thorough 
business man, and well qualified for the office of Mayor. 
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Mr. ALDERMAN —, I cannot allow the nomination to 
pass without exjressing my grateful feeling in being spared 
long enough to vote for the son of one whose friendship I can 
look back upon with pleasure, from the year of — until the 
time ®f his death. [| believe the town is under a great and 
lasting obligation to the late Mr. for many improvements, 
and the son, Mr. ——- 9-9 has always acted in an_ honegt, 
straightforward way, the fruits of which are now awarded him 
in being called upon by hi~ fellow-townsmen to fill the highest 
office in their gift. The business habits whith have brought 
him to occupy the Civic Chair will also enable him to djs- 
charge those duties with credit to himself and with satisfaction 
to the town. 


Tyr EX-Mayory Ig retjring frome the homourable, position 
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which I have just vacated, and into which I am arout to in- 
duct my successor as chief of this municipality, I congratulate 
the new Mayor upon the unanimous voice with which his 
brother Councillors have conferred the honour upon him. I 
have ‘experienced a deal of pleasure in filling that position, 
and having had accorded to me the generous sympathy of the 
Council, and I have no doubt my successor will experience 
the same throughout his year of office. I am sure that all 
parties will do their best to enable Mr. to carry out the 
important duties in a becoming manner. The past year has 
been a most important one, and many improvements are still 
to be carried out, such as the , and the ; also the 

- will have to be déne ; and last, though not least, is the 

- which must prove attractive to the visitors, and’ be to 
the interest of the town. 











Fue (NEw) Mayor. I thank the Council for their un- 
animous vote. I thank you most sincerely for the kind 
expressions and good feeling that have been manifested 
towards me by all, particularly by Mr. Alderman and 
Mr. I take this opportunity of thanking all the 
Councillors for the great many expressions of good wishes 
which I have received during the past week ; and I congratulate 
those who have entered the Council Chamber for the first 
time to-day, feeling convinced that they will prove worthy and 
useful coadjutors. I ask them to discard adverse im- 
pressions which they may have obtained from anything 
they may have heard outside the Chamber. I know 
there are idle rumous abroad as to the Council Chamber 
being for diversion and recreation, and not’ a place for the 
transaction of public business. Ata recent private dinner I 
heard from one who had had a seat in the Council, that there 
were ladies of position who valued a newspaper ac- 
cording to the spiciness ofits report of the Council proceedings. 

Those ladies who valued a newspaper according as it 
assisted digestion at the breakfast I rank as pagans, who lock 
“upon the Council-room as a sort of gladiatorial chamber. But 
I have entire confidence in the good-will of the Council; and, 
in giving me your support, I on’: ask you to exercise a little 
self-restraint in discussing any question. Discussion we,.must 
hasre—discussion is the business for which we are summoned ; 
but if each member of the Council will but have a generous 
forbearance for pthers, and will not be prompt to take offence: 
I feel certain thaé a very short time will suffiee to destray ail 
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such absurd ideas. I have alluded to In conclusion, 
I thank the Council for the kindness evinced towards me. 


Mr ALDERMAN . It is usual to 1eturn thanks to the 
retiring Mayor, an@a slip of paper has just been fassed §0 me 
to submit a resolution giving the best thanks to the Council to 
Mr. Alderman ——-—. I am quite sure every one will agree 
with me that it should be done, not because it is customary, 
but because it is deserved. (It is true that many of ys have 
differed from our late Mayor on several occasions, but everyone 
will agree that he has earnestly devoted &imself to the duties 
of the office; and although I must confine myself to the 
resolution, still I think I am justified n alluding to the partner 
—by-the-bye, a sleeping one—who has assisted the late Mayor, 
and in paying a passage tribute to the lady for the very 
efficient manner in which she discharged her portion of the 
duties as Lady Mayoress. The present Mayor has alluded to 
the way in which the Council is spoken of. I know that 
things have been said; but those observations are made by 
persons who have attethpted to get into the Council and have 
not succeeded, or by men who would like to get in, but feel 
that their social position is such that they knew that the 
Burgesses would not return them. The men who composed 
the Council were earnest men, and anxious to perform their 
duties ; and such men spoke earnestly, and one ought not to 
carp at a stray word or sentence let fall in the heat of debate. 
For my own part, I, as one of the oldest members of the 
Gouncil, know that the town of is very much indebted 
tthe earnestness, energy, and ability with which its business 
has been conduéted by them, and the length and breadth of 
the land might be traversed before a town was found where the 
general business*was managed better than in the town of 


THE Ex-Mayor. I thank the Council most sincerely for 
this gpecial mark of kindness. I feel what has been said as a 
great compliment, aitd I hope that I may be” spared many 
years, in connection with the municipality, to assist in carrying 
out works and gener@ improvements of the town. *In® 
reference to what has been said of the Mayoress, I can only 
state that she has been as anxious as myself fo aid and assist 
im catrying out the duties which have devolved on me and 
the office, particularly in reference to the occasion when I Bad 
to Tha was a great anxiety to her as well as to my- 
self, and, the assistance which I feceived fgom her an that 
occasion will mever ebe effaced from mye memory. Again 
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thanking you all for the kindness shown to me ‘during my 
denure of otfice, I say, ‘God speed you all!’ 


Toast: ‘ HEALTH OF THE Mayor.’—By the senior Alderman. 


, I have had for some years past the privilege— 
and it has devolved on me, inasmuch as it has been the 
privilege from time immemorial of the senior Alderman, to 
propose the ‘Health of the Mayor.’ I have seen the 
greater ‘number of my friends pas away. I am therefore able 
to say, not with any, degree of vanity, but rather with sorrow, 
that I am father of the corporation. I will not, however, 
dwell on that subject; I know that you will do honour to the 
toast I shall now proposé, and will not allow the rede of 
the advocate to prevent you from doing it the justice which it 
deserves. I have known my hon. friend, Mr. Alderman : 
who filled the chair for a long series of years, and J] have 
witrlessed his conduct in the corporation of , and 
having for — years enjoyed his friendship, I can say that 
if he but performs the onerous duties of the mayoralty as well 
as he has discharged the duties that have devolved upon him 
as an Alderman, no eulogium will be necessary to recommend 
him to his fellow-citizens. He represents a large and 
distinguished ward in this city. The zeal and ability he has 
brought to bear in his commercial capacity has been such as 
to commend him not only to the constituency of his ward, but 
to the whole body of his fellow-citizens. I trust that 
Alderman will be as happy in his associations with the 
corporation as I have been in my years of office, for then bfs 
mayoralty will be agreeable and satisfactoyy. I can only 
reiterate the words of Alderman , in wishing that the 
Mayor may have health to undertake thee important and 
onerous duties which will devolve upon him. I can assure 
him that those duties are onerous, and are important, and he 
must make up his mind to devote his time to their performance, 
It is satisfactory to know that my friend ‘has scions about him 
ovho will relieve him of other labours, and so enable him to 
‘deVote his time to the discharge of the great and important 
duties he is about to assume. I am satisfied that Alderman 
will do s9, not oniy to his own honour, but to the 
credit of the city‘of which he is the chief magistrate. Gentle 
meh, ‘The Health of the Mayor.’ | 


Response: By the Mayer. 
I thaak you most sincerely .for*the hich howour — 
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you have pl®ased to confer upon me—the highest, inde@d, in 
the power of the citizens of to bestow. I n@ed scarcely 
assure you that it will always be my gamnest ° desire an 
endeavour to dischgrge the duties of my position tp the best of 
my ability, and, I trust, to your entire satisfaction.® The 
responsibilities resting on the chief magistrate of the City of 
are by no means light, and I hope the citizens generally 
will assist me as far as they can in the maintenance ‘and 
preservation of their rights and privileges. It will be my duty 
at all times to ask their aid whenever I may think it necessary, 
and I know I shall receive from my brethren of the court of 
Aldermen and the learned Recorder advice and assistance on 
all occasions. But I remember also*that, in the case of any- 
one called upon to fill an office involving responsibility, health 
and strength are necessary. For that health and strength I 
must look to a higher power to enable me to discharge my 
duties to my own satisfaction and to that of the citiaen$ at 
large. Looking to that higher Power, I shall enter on my 
mayoralty with no fears and no misgivings ; and, while I shall 
make no profession; for the future, I trust that at the end of 
my year of office I shall have so deported myself that I may 
present myself to you, asking for a calm and friendly judgment 
on the manner in which my duties have been performed. 


, It has been my earnest endeavour to discharge the 
duties of my office, which I have now filled for one year, in a 
manner that should result in gaining for me the good opinion 
of the people of the town. This town has now become the 
metropolis of this part of England, and notwithstanding all 
that has been dene, I can assure you, and whoever Succeeds 
me will find, that there are great duties yet to perform. I 
feel deeply and®* sincerely the importance of upholding the 
attractions of the town, and can but hope that those attractions 
will continue to increase. 


, Mr. Alderman , I thank you, sir, for the 
véry graceful and complimentary manner in which you have 
introduced my name, amd I thank you, gentlemen, for ¢he® 
cordial manner in which you have listened and responded to 
him. My hon. friend has kindly shadowed fofth the 
respoasibilities of the office which I shall ha¥e the honour to 
old. Gentlemen, I am not a man to make promises.e I 

ink the eitizens of will be very much better served by ‘ 
a manewho does not ‘promise anything, and who does 4 little, 
thaw by a man who promises a greet deal gnd does nothing. 
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It is impossible for a man to be always right. ‘He must be 
wrong somietimes, and I fear that I can see looming in the 
distance faults and shortcomings of my own. But, gentlemen, 
‘to err is human—to forgive, divine.’ ,I will struggle to 
maintain unimpaired the dignity of this high and important 
office. If I fail, it shall be neither for want of industry nor 
for lack of good intention. I beg to return you my sincere 
and heartfelt thanks for the compliment I have just received. 


GENTLEMEN, I return you my sincere and grateful thanks 
for the distinguished ‘position in which you have this day placed 
me. In electing me to be the chief magistrate of this great 
and important city, you have conferred on me the highest 
honour to which any citizen can aspire—one of which atiy man 
may be justly and honourably ambitious. You have realised 
the day-dream of my early life, and I hope I shall neither 
diseppoint your expectations nor destroy or weaken any of those 
ancient rights and privileges of which this city is so justly 
proud. I feel the responsibilities of my position, and I hope 
I shall never be unmindful of the duties of a citizen. When I 
consider that I shall this day be proclaimed as chief 
magistrate of the City of , and when I look back to the 
struggles and disappointments of my early life, I can scarcely 
realize the fact. Gentlemen, my past career is before you. 
If that had not been the career of a faithful and independent 
citizen, I should not have been permitted to address you in 
my present position, and if what I have done has met your 
approbation, I can only say that I shall proceed in the same 
course, neither looking to the right hand, nor to the left, ut 
always bearing in mind that the only way to stcure the respect 
of one’s fellowmen is by pursuing a course of honour and 
independence, as it always has done, and 4 believe always 
will do. Gentlemen, permit me further to say that I shall 
exercise the powers with which you have invested me with 
firmness and‘ with moderation, and I hope, when I dppear 
here again to render up the trust, you will find that the 
dignity and prestige of this high ‘*agd honourable office has 
suffered nothing at my hands. 





Response. 


*THE Mayor Erect. I am so much impressed by the 
great honour you have done me by electing me as your Mayor 
that I.shail find considerable difficulty nbw in addregsing: you., 
‘The dream of myeyouth is this day.realised*-I am elected as 
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the Mayor.f my native town, an honour I will confess t had 
a desire to obtain; my life has been one of toiff but I am 
happy to say I have been amply rewarded in a pecuniary 
point, and the hongur you have done me this day fully repays 
me for the cares and toils of early life. Let no one despair of 
being able to reach the highest municipal honour that can be 
obtained. What has been said of me by Mr. Alderman ; 
in proposing me to this high office, has taken the wind out of 
my sails. I thank him for the kind and feeling mafner in 
which he has introduced my name to the Council; and I beg 
all present to accept my warmest thanks and acknowledg- 
ments for the kindness. In return for the confidence placed 
in me, I can only say that, in the futufre, as in the past, I shall 
give my best attention to the duties of the office of Mayor, as 
I have hitherto done as one of the Aldermen. I intend to 
give my personal daily attention during the next year to every 
requirement in connection with the municipal business ef this 
town. I regard the position in which you have been pleased 
to place me as a high and noble one. I think it should be 
so regarded. I am deeply grateful for your vote of confidence. 
I sincerelyetrust that you will never have cause to regret the 
step you have taken to-day in electing me as the Mayor, and I 
promise to give my best attention to the office, and when at 
the end of the year I quit the chair, I hope to return the 
trust into your hands as pure and unsullied as I have this day 
received it from my predecessor. Again thanking you for the 
high honour you have conferred upon me, &c. &c. 





“THE MayoR AND C°RPORATION OF ———— 
Toast: By the Chairman. 


GENTLEMBN, T shall now have sthe honour of proposing to 
you a toast scarcely requiring remarks from me, as it com- 
mends itself. It is ‘The Health of the Maygr, Aldermen, 
and Councillors of, the Borough (or city) of > The 
nfunicipal institutions of this country are among the most 
valuable part of our orgafization, for they create and carry iftto 
execution those principles of self-government which jare the 
life and action of every nation. It is a great honour for any 
man $0 be selected by his fellow-countrymen to represent them 
gn all occasions. And those who wear the civic crown in fhe 
quality of Mayor must be men who have entitled themselves: 
to the eegpect, goodwill, and confid@nce of their fellow-citizens. 
Theepresent Mayer, and those wha’act with him, have well 
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eaméd the dignity which has been conferred upon “them, and I 
jhave much, pleasure in proposing for your acceptance, ‘The 
Mayor and Corporation.’ 


’ 


Seemed 





Foast: *Tue MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF 


GENTLEMEN, the toast I have now to propose is the toast 
of the evening, but I find that I must be very brief in my 
observations respecting it. My duty in proposing it is a most 
pleasing one, and I feel sure that all present will feel an equal 
pleasure in respondigg to it. It is ‘The Mayor and Corpor- 
ation of —’ Some years ago, when the borough was first 
incorporated, very great dissatisfaction was expressed by many 
of the inhabitants at the new form of government, and I am 
free to confess that I was one among the number. I now see 
the mistake I made, and am willing to admit I was in error. 
I am perfectly convinced that the inhabitants are now 
satisfied with it, and with the way in which the duties are 
performed by the Town Council. I need not enumerate the 
great improvements which have been made since the town was 
incorporated ; but I will say that the town has flourished under 
the new form of government in a manner that it had never 
experienced before. The Town Council has executed its 
duties most faithfully, with great advantage to the town, and 
for the benefit and comfort of its inhabitants and visitors. In 
making these observations, I feel bound to mention the name 
of Mr. Alderman ————. That gentleman has had the honour 
of being twice elected to the Mayoralty,—a high compliment 
to him, and well has he executed the duties of the office, as 
you all know. Not only did !.. execute thosq duties faithfully 
and impartially as a public man, but his manner was at all 
times courteous; and there is not the least: doubt that the 
present Mayor will pursué the same course.‘ Gentlemen, 
‘The Mayor and Corporation of : 





PAROCHIAL 
‘THe BoaRD oF GUARDIANS.’ By the Vice-Chairman. — 


GENTLEMEN, a toast has been placed in my hands which 
I have gteat pleasure in stbinitting to you: it is that of ‘The. 
Health of the Boerd of Guardians.’. Ne body of meni is -moré 
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deserving of our thanks than those gentlemen who volurftarily 
give up their time to those onerous and, not irffrequently, 
painful duties, of attending to the wants of the poor. None’ 
but those who arg acquainted with those duties can_fully 
realize them. The qualifications for a Guardian do not c8nsist 
in his paying so much ‘scot and lot,’ or in being ‘ discreet,’ 
in the general terms of the Act of Parliament; but he must be 
a man of unbending resolution and determination, yet ful? of 
compassion: for it should be borne in mind, that a Grardian 
of the poor has two important trusts committed to his charge : 
the money of the ratepayers, and the wants, even the lives, 
of a section, and a large section too, of his fellow-creatures. If 
niggardly with the one, in order to Save the pockets of the 
ratepayers, he acts unjustly towards those who have a legitimate 
claim to the money for whose support it has been collected ; 
and if he administers relief without exercising caution, he 
encourages imposition, whereby the ratepayer and the. trtily 
necessitous are both wronged. But in this parish I am 
pleased to be able to say, from having been a keen observer 
of how the parochial affairs are managed, that the really 
deserving age kindly cared for and relieved according to their 
several wants, while those who trade on pauperism find no 
sympathy. Therefore, gentlemen, I call upon you to join 
us in drinking to the Board of Guardians. 


‘THE GUARDIANS OF THE Poor.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I am told that in the 
eo of to-day’s proceedings my name is entered for a 
toast, and the time to give that toast has now arrived; -I must 
therefore claim your attention for a few minutes to enable me 
to accomplish the object entrusted to my charge. Gentlemen, 
the toast I have to propose is ‘’The Guardians of the Poor,’ 
and among the many social offices that civilization has compelled 
us to assume, I know of none more onerous than that of a 
Guardian of the Poqre Of course, if there were no poor, no 
Gvardians would be needed ; but as the highest authority has 
said, ‘The poor ye shall havé always with you,’ as a consequenee, | 
we must always have Guardians. Now this is an office but few 
would seek ; in the first place on account of its unthankfulness, 
fog as g rule the poor are not grateful; secondly, because the 
faithful discharge of the duties exacts a vast amount of tinfe 
that could much more advantageously be bestowed in business. 
Still, I gay, it with pridé, we can find {nen who, notwithstanding 
these eobjections, faithfylly gnd hones¢ly discharge thejr duties 
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with‘a perfect abnegation of self: such men, I says edeserve our 
highest admiration and praise; such men it is who reflect 
credit on a town, and add to the greatness of a nation. 
Gentlemen, the functions of a Guardian of the Poor comprise 
also fhe guardianship of the poor-rates : in this all are interested, 
and to see that, while the infirm and indigent are properly cared 
for, no imposition shall be practised, demands no mean degree 
of intelligence and tact. That intelligence and that tact, I am 
bold t% say, are nobly displayed ‘by the gentlemen to whom my 
toast alludes, who now enjoy the confidence of the ratepayers 
and hold the office 6f Guardians, and to that body our thanks 
are due, and are hereby given, with the hope that in the 
mysterious dispensation’ of Providence it may never be their 
lot to seek the aid thus provided for the poor; but, if ‘it must 
be so, that they may be under a board of Guardians as just 
and merciful as in their prosperity they were themselves. 
Géntlemen, ‘The Guardians of the Poor.’ 


GENTLEMEN, the next toast I have to submit to your notice 
is in reference to a body of gentlemen who have an important 
and difficult duty to perform, and one at all times requiring a 
vast amount of discrimination. I refer to the ‘thirty wise and 
discreet’ inhabitants who are elected every year to act as the 
Guardians of the Poor. The amount of labour they have to 
perform is very great, and the time they have to devote to 
carrying out the duties appertaining to their office is almost 
unknown but to those who have belonged to that body. The 
office of a Guardian can only be carried out properly by those 
persons who have a good deal of time to spare, andg&re 
willing’ to give it for the benefit of their fellow-townsmen and 
poorer brethren. To those gentlemen who do give their time 
to the office, we should be ever ready to acknowledge the great 
obligation that we are under to them. I therefore propose to 
you ‘The Guardians.’ 


‘Response: By a Member ofthe Board. 


‘THE GUARDIANS.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN and GENTLEMEN, aS a Member of the 
Board’ of Guardians of this town, I beg to acknowledge the 
toast you have been pleased to propose and drink,, and it 
affords me a great deal of pleasure in having an opportunity of 
doing so. The office of a Guardian is one of great Te- 
sponsibility, igasmuch &s we have jéalously to watch the 
interests of theuratepayers to seq that they are not ireposed 
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upon by the worthless and the indolent: at the same tirfle to 
take care that the deserving poor are sufficiently felieved of, 
their present wants, and, when possible, to put them in such 
a position that they may not become permangnt paupers. 
Many deserving pefsons are temporally placed in circumstiinces 
over which they have had no control, and have to apply for 
parochial relief; it is then the duty of the Guardians to ad- 
minister to the wants ofsuch supplicants with discretion, and With 
the utmost liberality consistent with the nature of the case. 
On behalf of the Guardians, I thank you. : 


Response: By a Member of the Board of Guardians. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I beg to thank you 
very simcerely for the kind way in which my friend Mr. 
has proposed my name, and for the friendly and cordial 
manner in which you have received it. Iam not, gentlemen, 
so vain and so conceited as to suppose that it is owing to any 
merits of my own that I have been received here so kindly 
to-night. On the contrary, I think it is to your partiality, and 
to your belief that I ha¥e endeavoured in the several positions 
which I have held in this town, to discharge faithfully the 
duties that belong to me as a Parishioner, a Citizen, a Church- 
warden, an Overseer, and a Guardian of the Poor,—that it is 
to this I owe your kind reception. I have lived among you 
for many years, unknown to the great bulk of the people 
of » endeavouring, in a quiet manner to. perform 
certain duties, which I felt that my leisure and my time 
enabled me to discharge, towards forwarding the improvement 
anc the relief of those of my poorer and needier fellow-citizens. 
And it was not fill after I had been a resident in your town 
for some time that I was called from private life to take a part 
in the duties an& responsibilities of public life. It was not 
till I had lived here for some years that that event befell me. 
I would have preferred—I candidly confess to you—to have 
remaified within that privacy rather than to have obtruded 
myself in public life, but a large number of my fellow-towns- 
men urged me from timg to time to come forward, thinking 
I could serve this parish and the public at large by taking a 
more active part in the concerns of the town. I did rfot feel 
myself at liberty when these appeals were madé,to me to refuse 
the ta8k which my fellow-townsmen were willing to place en 
mfy shoulders, and therefore at is that I have the honour of 
standing before ydu te-night is one wf your representatives at 


fhe Roard*of Guardians. In that place I have°endeavéured to 
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discharge, taithfully and fearlessly, the duties app&rtaining to 
my position, and that I have not altogether failed let the meet- 
ing of to-night attest. Let me, however, admit that I have 
not done ak that I could have wished tp have done. But 
when you, representing this large parish, sent me into the 
arena of the Guardian’s room, I felt that the way in which a 
map might have acted as a citizen was no test of how he might 
succeed in the Board Room. 
+ * + * *e * * * * 

But I went there strong in my own sincerity of purpose. I 
went there determined, at all events, that the representation of 
a large town like this should not suffer in my hands, either 
from a want of dignity of a want of utility. And I went there 
in the knowledge that I must make myself acquainted with the 
feelings and the atmosphere of the assembly in which I was 
placed. I went there with no vain overweening notions of 
myself. I knew there were men in that Board who were in 
all respects my equals—in most respects my superiors—in 
judgment, in knowledge, in intellect. ,And I knew it was not 
my business to thrust myself before that Board; if I had 
attempted to make it my business to do so I must have failed, 
and ensured present ridicule and future failure. I went there 
with my eyes and ears open, but with my mouth shut. Still, 
I did feel that I was striving to gain a position and a standing 
which, in the person of myself, should refiect credit on the 
parishioners of the town of I have said that my thanks 
are due to you for the kind manner in which you have 
received me to-night; they are also due to you for gre 
opportunity you have thus afforded me of stating to you some 
few of my past acts and past votes at the Board, and also of 
telling you what is to be my future line of conduct. And, 
first of all, I will go to that measure which has elscited so large 
an amount of feeling and of opinion during the last few weeks 
—I allude to Mr. ’s propositions,—I say that it was ‘a 
one-barrelled measure,’ having only orfe.intention in it—the 
increase of the poor-rates. I voted against that measure, I 
voted against it last year, and I did’ so this year, and I am 
going to explain to you why I did so. Now, allow me to say 
this, before I gp into that subject. I stand here to-night by 
the kindness of the parishioners of -, to put before them my 
ifeas and opinions; if you believe those ideas and 
opinions to be wrong, the time is close at hand when 
you ean vindicate your ideas and your opinions. ,Iedo not 
want tpvsail yne@er falsecolours. Rather Be it to me to haul 
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down my flag with honour, than to keep it flying ynder false 
pretences. To me, Gentlemen, the issue is not so important » 
I can retire from public life, and enjoy the private pursuits I 
have been accustomed to; and, if thrown out, I @an fal back 
on them without feeling one shade of resentment, without feel- 
ing one pang of regret. Therefore, I say, it is better that the 
Parish should understand me, and that I should understand the 
Parish. 

* 


x * * % % 


and myself, 


+ * * 


Gentlemen, on behalf of the Guardiana of 
I thank you. 


‘ Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve, how &quisite the bliss.’ 





‘To be poor, and to seem poor, is a certain method 
Never to rise.’ 


TOWN AND TRADE OF —— 


Toast: By the Chairman. 
‘THE TOWN AND TRADE OF 


? 
° 





GENTLEMEN, the next toast is one in which we are all more or 
less interested, inasmuch as we in a great measure derive our 
existence from the trade of the town; in point of fact, the pros- 


perity of ————— is our prosperity, and its success our-success. 
Who then, should be more desirous that the Town and Trade 
of —-—— shoulg continue to prosper than the inhabitants 


thereof? I feel, then, strongly foxtified in my position, having 
the assurance of a hearty response from all, and knowing that 
it wil, be only necessary to mention my toast. I charge you, 
then, Gentlemen, to, tll high and drain the cup to ‘The Town 


poe e. Ss epiith a ainsi Sonnac ete aciond 
and Trade of = 
Toast: By the Vice-Chatrman. 
‘THE TOWN AND TRADE OF: — 





Mi. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, the ext toast bas 
fallen to my lot, and, without being guilty of hypocrisy, ‘I 
wish it had been plaged in abler hgnds.’ The toast which I 
have fo propose, and which I am sure will meet your ‘hearty 
approval, is ‘The“Town gtd Trade of ° For mmy years 
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past I haye been in the habit of coming here annually, and 
am therefore cognizant of the many improvements which have 
been made, not onfy in the town, but in the business premises 
of s€veral fof the tradesmen; and the$e are sufficiently 
indicative of its and their prosperity. May both continue to 
flourish ;—in fact, one cannot advance without the other; and 
in giving the toast to you I shall couple with it the name of 
Mr. co one é 
Toast: By a Resident. 


‘THE Town AND TRADE OF : 





Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I have had a toast placed 
in my hands, which I shall havethe honour of proposings _ Itis 
‘The Town and Trade of .” I consider that a proud 
position has been conceded to me in entrusting me with that 
toagt.. I sincerely hope that prosperity will attend the Town 
and Trade of In former years I was in the habit of 
visiting the town of , and with the greatest possible delight 
and pleasure, as I was always sure of mheeting my old friends 
of this place; kind and true friends many—very many, I am 
happy to say—have proved themselves to be, 











‘A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with one resentment glows, 

One should our interests and our passions be, 

My friend must hate the man that injures me.’ 

I have travelled in the most beautiful parts of the world, but 

I have always returned to this town with the utmost amount of 
pleasure. I have had a great deal to do with the tradesmerw Of 
, and I have always found them the most upright men I 
ever had business transactions with in my life. This town 1s 
visited by everybody. There can never We another ; 
owing to its close proximity to the metropolis, and affording, 
as it does, such ample accommodation for a large number of 
visitors. I have always said that, ifit shguld please Provitlence 
to place me in easy circumstances, ‘would be the place 
ithet I should select for my permanegt residence. And I am 
happy to say that fortune has: iled upon me, and I was only 
too happy to reside among youd to be of any service I could 
in your local ggvernment. I cannot forbear to allude to the 
exgellent set of men I find at the Board of Guardians, °a 
member of which Board I have had the honour of being electetl 
since my final retirement érom actual businéss pursuits; The 
members of that @eoard -are equal to any get of nftn in the’ 
kingdom? I gay that in all sincerity. ‘This: town has mary 
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real naturdl advantages, and I trust that it will gontinue to 
prosper, that it will keep pace with the modern improvement, 
of the age, and never be found to be a gay’s march behind. 
Gentlemen, for your patient hearing I thank you, angl will 


conclude my remarks by giving you, ‘The Town and ‘Trade 


of ——g” 


Response. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, I rise to fespond to the toast, and 4 beg to 
thank Mr. for the handsome manner he has spoken of the 
Town and Trade of I may say that, so far as the trade 
of is concerned, we endeavour to uphold that straight- 
forward position to which Mr. ‘has alluded. I may say 
that I have much to be thankful for to the Town of : I 
commenced my business life in the town, and success has 
crowned my exertions, therefore I thank you all heartily and 
most sincerely, Mr. for proposing the toast, and® the 
company generally for the manner in which they have drunk to 
the success of ‘The Town and Trade of - 























Response. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I thank you for the 
hearty manner in which the toast was drunk, but I am not so 
much obliged to my friend Mr. —— for naming me in 
connection with it. Mr. would have done more justice 
to it, and was more entitled to the honour of being coupled 
with it. I can, however, tell the gentleman who submitted the 
toast, that the tradesmen of this town have only done what it 
was their duty to do: improve the town, and make it more 

® < . 

acceptable and more enjoyable for those who kindly favour us 
with their pregence and patronage. Expenditure in_ this 
direction is efor the mutual advantage of both parties; and to 
those of my fellow-townsmen whom I see around me, and who 
have, not yet had so much to do with the world as I have, I 
would say, ‘Always throw a sprat to catcH a mackerel.’ 
You may depend upon it our visitors will not come to us if we 
do not make it worth t&eir while to come; and without thera 
what would the Town and Trade be? Gentlemen, I thank 
you for the toast. 





GENTLEMEN, I fully appreciate the comptiment paid me in 
eassociating my name with the toast of ‘The Town and Tfade 
of , and inemaking me, on tpis occasion, the mouthpiecé 
of so” iraportant a body as the Trade of this large and con- 
stafitly increasing téwn, ‘he tdast is &r 2.» withe ewhich all 
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present cay sympathize, seeing that we are all mbre or less 
eoncerned in promoting the prosperity of the town we live in, 
in which many of us were born, and which many have adopted 
on agcount*of its salubrity or its commercial advantages. 
This present gathering is, I take it, in one sense, an earnest of 
our desire to promote the prosperity of for I believe that 
it will be a grand stroke for the benefit of the town when the 
day shall come in which we shall reckon Mr. as one of 
our representatives. I have no hesitation whatever in ex- 
pressing my belief ghat the town has suffered, and is still 
suffering from the non-local, non-sympathetic character of the 
representatives that have been zposed upon it. I say tmposed, 
because it is apparent that the position attained by the present 
representatives is mainly attributable to personal interest and 
the operation of a spirit of cliquism, at all times detestable, 
but lately in this borough altogether insupportable. Our mis- 
represdntatives are very good men, perhaps, in their proper 
spheres, but they are not the ‘ men for Mr. is the 
‘coming man.’ He offers to the town precisely what the 
town requires, a representative who shall reflect on the town 
the lustre of his name; one who lives among us and does not 
come here periodically, attracted by the loaves and fishes of 
office ; one who shall take an interest in our local affairs, and 
not merely blindly accept instructions from a clique, but him- 
self take the lead, the initiative, in movements for the welfare 
of the town, as well as secure the fitting representation of our 
local interests in Parliament. This is what I take to be a true 
representative, and we have the full promise of such a maneih 
Mr. ——. Those acquainted with his antecedents cannot fail 
to have marked that Mr. is one of those representative 
men—those self-made men—who are the gloryeof the land, and 
who shed a lustre of progress, improvement, and “benevolence 
wherever they cast their lot. Therefore, those interested in the 
welfare of —-+-, and the prosperity of its trade, naturally*look 
to Mr. as the coadjutor, the mouthpiece they -require 
¢o consolidate its advantages. Weehave handed down to us 
by our forefathers this beautiful town as a kind of heritage: 
they laleoured, and we have entered into their labours. It is 
for us to follow their example, and in this our day to do our 
best to advance the common interests of the town. 























, Commerce tends fo wear off those prejudices which 
maintain: distincttons and animosity between naééorfs. It 
softens and polishés the manners of«nen; I ynjtes thenf, by 
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one of the Strongest of all ties—the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants. It disposes them to peace, by establishing 
in every state an order of citizens bound by their interest to be 
the guardians of puplic tranquility. As soon as theecommercial 
spirit acquires vigour, and begins to gain an ascendant in any 
society, we discern a new genius in its policy, its alliances, its 
wars, and its negotiations. 





, 1 am wonderfully dejighted to see a body ef men 
thriving in their own fortunes, and at the same time promoting 
the public stock ; or, in other words, raiSing estates for their 
own families, by bringing into their country whatever is want- 
ing, and carrying out of it whatevergis superfluous, Nature 
seems fo have taken particular care to disseminate her blessings 
among the different regions of the world, with an eye to their 
mutual intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the nations 
of the several parts of the globe might have a kind of depend- 
ence upon one another, and be united together by their common 
interest. 


May trade and manufactures be unrestrained by the fetters of 
monopoly. 


‘The Town and Trade of ——,’ may its prosperity become 
as unbounded as its resources and industry. 


RAILWAY 
Toast: By the Chairman. 


‘THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE ——— RAILWAY.’ 


GERTLEMEN, the next toast on my programme is ‘ The 
Diyectors and Offiters of the ————— Railway,’—and it 
isa toast that I have mueh pleasure in proposing to yqu. 
These are the days of steam and progress, and we are on the 
threshold of that of electricity. The days of coaching are now 
numbered with the past. And a great change has come over 
thé spifit of the dream even since our boyhood’; many presept 
wéll remember when it took ———— hours to reach the metro- 
polis, and at a cost cpnsiderably ingexcess of the amount of 
fnoney wesnow pay to go the same distance, * In the*days of 
our fathers, to journey fo Léadon was’ considered gréat event 
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in a man’s life, and it required many grave considerations before 
“venturing on such a perilous undertaking. For weeks prior the 
who'e household wes in a state of disorder; careful wives and 
far-sdeing mthers-in-law thought it prudest that the unhappy 
wight who had to undertake the journey to town should previ- 
ously go to the solicitor’s and make his will. The adventurous 
man had presents made to him by his friends and neighbours, 
consisting of plum and seed-cake, bottles of home-made wine, 
huge slices of gingerbread, a bottle or two of Hollands, and 
five or six comforters to keep out the cold. He took an affec- 
tionate farewell of his family, and was then launched———on the 
road—and there for the present we will leave him. But, 
gentlemen, those days and times have passed away as belonging 
to a by-gone state of manners and civilisation. We now travel, 
think, and do everything faster than was done of yore. These 
are the days of steam and railways; in fact, this has been 
aptly termed the iron age. What should we do now without 
railroads? The question is by far too gigantic and speculative 
to go into to-night, and had therefore~better be deferred and 
looked into this day six months, as the Parliamentary people 
say. Inthe meantime we will admit the fact of the railway, 
and of its directors and officers, whose health I am about to 
propose to you. ‘This town is not only very fortunate in having 
a good and efficient railway, with able directors, but it has also 
civil and obliging officers, who are at all times ready and willing 
to meet any question that may arise as to public or private con- 
venience. Of course, there always were, and ever will be, a 
host of grumblers, who are always complaining about theeail- 
way not doing this or that, or not putting onva train to So-and- 
so just at the identical time that they, the grumblers, deem the 
proper time, and so forth. But Iam happy tw state that I have 
always found the officers of our railway ever ready and willing 
to listen to any want felt to be required for the general public 
conveniencer In doing business with a railway offictsl you 
must have a real grievance—not an imaginary one.* Call, at 
his place of business in business hoprs, transact your business 
in a buiness-like manner, then go about your business, to 
enabletthe railway man of business to transact his portion of 
business in a business-like manner. 

; It is quite certain that the general public will be edger tor 
increased accommodation in whatever form it may present itself. 
The general public is Utepian in its ideis, and thinks at allow- 
able to anticipate a Millenium as far as art can €o it. Any 
Londaintr, of course, would like te°get over fifty, sixty, or even 
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a hundred miles well within the hour. He would lige never to 
lose more than a quarter of an hour by accidentally missing a 
train. He would like to be able to go the whole way, or half, 
or a quarter of the ay, at the same speed. He would like to 
go early or late. He would like to have all this done for him 
at an imperceptible cost. He would not at all object to vary 
the route occasionally, just for a change of ideas. Are these 
wishes all so utterly unreasopable? It is but a coyple of 
generations since a committee of the House of Commons 
laughed in the face of an engineer whosthought it possible 
passengers might one day be carried twenty miles an hour, and 
asked what would become of them jf a cow strayed on the 
rails. €ven now, it must be admitted, that what are called the 
‘omnibus trains” on the suburban lines are very trying to the 
temper of a man whose time is worth something. However, 
it avails not either to censure or to apologize for the pubjic. 
It has its wants, and it will have its way if it can. If finds 
ready caterers, or, at least, very large promisers, in the specu- 
lative class. It has onby to avow any craving at all within the 
bounds of possibility, and there are those who will satisfy it, 
at any cost, if they can only saddle that cost upon others = All 
this is only prrt of our social system and our national character. 
We must be taken as we are, with all our faults, and without 
warranty. 

Railways afford us many opportunities of visiting distant 
parts at a very moderate cost; and, whether looked at from a 
business point of view, or from one of pleasure, are a great boon 
to @ numerous Clauss of persons. 

Railways annilfilate space ; it is no longer, How many miles 
is it to So-and-so p—but it is, How many hours or minutes 1s 
it? Persons resKling at any distance from the great metro- 
polis can have their newspapers and letters on their breakfast- 
tables, where formerly they had to wait until the next day before 
they @ould have them gelivered to them. 

‘Railways enable many hundreds of persons to reside in the 
country, and come to tha town during the business hours .of 
the day. Such an arrangement is conducive to health and 
recreation. It is a Season Ticket v. The Doctor. IA” short, 
from whatever point you view railways, the ‘public have and 
will continue to derive, from time to time, many real advan- 
tages from them. 

The, town and” inhabitants of -»— are much indebted to 
the indefatigable 2gal at all times displayed by Mr. ——,, of the 
-—departmentr sa statiofsmaster, Mr.—— is rhuch fespected 
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by all persons having business or seeking pleasure on the 
«line. 

Gentlemen, during my two years of office as Mayor I was 
seveml times in communication with the «railway authorities, 
and can state that they assisted me most materially in all that 
pertained to the benefit of the town, especially in obtaiging the 

<-. I can also say that many of the officers assist our local 
charities from their private purses independently of the 
Company. 

Gentlemen, I beg to propose ‘The Directors and Officers 
of the Railway,’ coupling that toast with the name of Mr. 
, of the Department. 


PARIS TO PEKIN BY RAIL. 


LorD DERBY, on cutting the first sod of a railway from St. 
Helens to Wigan Junction, said there were many there who, 
without b-ing very old, could well remember the opening of 
the first passenger railway in the world. That was only fifty- 
seven years ago, but in that half century it was not too much to 
say that the iron road had revolutionized'the world. When they 
heard of Vancouver Island, 7000 miles off, being brought, by 
rail and steam, within fourteen days’ journey from England ; 
when they heard, as a Russian gentleman had told him the other 
day, that Samarcand, in the depths of Central Asia, would be 
in a few years—he was not sure whether he did not say in a few 
months—within ten days’ journey from London; when they 
looked forward to the probability, almost the certainty, that the 
next generation would see a through line from Paris to Pekin, 
it was not too much to say that the various races of the world 
have been brought together in a manner abSolutely new since 
man had inhabited this planet. The consequences of this 
change were enormous; perhaps it was too “early for them to 
appreciate them. 














Toast by a Tradesman. 


‘THE — RalLway AND BOARD'‘OF DIRECTORS.’ 


eMr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, the ‘Town and Trade 
has been given and responded to, but what, I ask you, would 
either be without the Railway? I will not speak of the iden- 
tical interests ofta town and its railway—they are patent and 
ugderstood by all; and every one has for a long time ‘lookéd 
upon the discovery of steam as a propelling power to be the 
great civilizer of the woyd-—the mediwm ‘of communication 
between‘ the anfipodes—the annihilator of space, @s the elec: 
tric tetegraph* is the annihilator of, time. } will not, 4 say, 
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dwell apon these. But what would all these great benefits be 
without proper management? I can safely say that,fhere is no, 
better conducted line in the kingdom than the —— Railway ; 
therefore our thankg are justly due to the Board of Dirgctors 
and their Officers. As ‘good wine needs no bush,’ I at once 
call upqn you, gentlemen, to drink their healths in bumpers. 


Toast: ‘*THt DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE — 
Raitway.’ 


GENTLEMEN, the next toast I shall prtsent to your notice 
will be ‘ The Directors and Officers of the —-—- Railway,’ and 
in so doing I can but allude to the great progress which the 
Railwa} has made during the last few years. The Company is 
now building almost a new terminus, entirely, I believe, for the 
convenience of the people of this town. Whenever anything 
arose which would be an advantage to the town, the Railway 
Company always contributed most liberally. 


Response. 


GENTLEMEN, I believe there is a very cordial feeling of 
respect and confidence between the town of and the 
Railway Company. I have had the pleasure of attending these 
meetings for some years, and it has generally been admitted as 
a fact that the interests of the railway and of the town are 
identical. No doubt that is so, and it should follow that the 
town and the railway should at all times concur in promoting 
those interests. 





GENTLEMEN, in the absence of ——, I beg to thank you 
for the very handsome manner in which the last toast was 
responded to. Such a recognition of our services is the more 
gracious because we are but servants of the public whose 
interests the Board make a point of studying ; for whatever 
benef®ts the one results to the advantage of the cther. I hope 
I can also say, without being deemed egotistical, that they pos- 
sess a staff of officials second to none in efficiency: a fact, 
which is attributable to the liberality received at the hands of 
their employers. | 


Ill put a girdle round about the ea 
In forty minutes. 


Raitways. There were short roads in and about Newcastle, 
elaid déwr.by Mr. Beaumont, so eafly as 160%; which ase thus 
menfioned in 1676: *The manner of the catriage is by laying 
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rails‘U. ..nber from the colliery to the river, exactly‘straight and 
parallel; &nd bulky carts are made with four rollers fitting 
those rails, “whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse will 
draw,down four or five chaldron of coals, gnd is an immense 
benefit to the coal merchants.’ Roger North: The rails were 
made of iron at Whitehaven in 1738. 

An iron railway was laid down near Sheffield by John Curr 
in £776, but was destroyed by the colliers. 

Thee first considerable irom railway was laid down at 
Colebrook Dale in 1786. 

The first iron rafiway sanctioned by Parliament in 1801 
(with the exception of a few undertaken by canal companies 
as small branches to ménes) was the Surrey iron railway (by 
horses) from the Thames at Wandsworth to Croydon. 

Trevethick and Vivian obtained a patent for a high pressure 
locomotive engine in 1802. 

Stackton and Darlington railway, constructed by Edward 
Pease and George Stephenson, was opened 27th September, 
1825. 

The Liverpool and Manchester railway commenced in 
October, 1826, and opened 15th September, 1830. This 
railway led to similar enterprises throughout England and the 
Continent. 

Act for transmission of mails by railways, 1838. 

The examination of railway schemes, before their intro- 
duction into Parliament, by the Board of Trade, was ordered 
1844. 

Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 85, required companies to run cheap 
trains every day: PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS. 

In 1814, the first locomotive constructed by George 
Stephenson, travelled at the rate of six miles per hour; in 
1829 the ‘ Rocket,” which obtained the® prize of L 500, 
offered by the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company for the best locomotive, travelled at the 
rate of 29 and 35 miles per hour. In 1834 the “ Fire-fly 7 
attained a speed of 20 miles per hour; in 1839 the “ Notth 
Star” moved with a velocity of 37 meles per hour; and at the 
present moment locomotives have obtained a speed of 70 and 
80 miles per hour. 


CONSTABULARY &3 


CONSTABULARY 
Toast: By the Chatrman. 


‘ THE CONSTABULARY OF —————, 


GENTLEMEN, again I must ask you to join me in another toast, 
and this time to a body of men who have rendered, and still 
are rendering, essential service to the country—I mean the 
Constabulary. It has been said there is no good with- 
out its relative evil; but this rftuch may be said of the ° 
Constabulary—they do not create the, evil, but strive to 
suppress it. It is true that if no evil existed in the world, the 
office of a police-constable would be the truest exposition of a 
sinecure; but we know evil does exi®, and, in order to keep 
this evil somewhat under control], no better means have yet 
been devised than the Police Force; and to that body in 
general, and the Constabulary of ———— in particular, are we 
indebted for the quiet and safety in which we live. It i with 
feelings of pleasure, then, 1 propose to you ‘The Constabulary 


of ————-, 





Quoth Hudibras, ‘ Friend Ralph, thou hast 
Out-run the constable at last.’ 


Toast.—By the Chairman. 
‘THE CONSTABULARY FORCE OF 


GENTLEMEN, the Army and Navy and Volunteers have 
received full justice at your hands, and they deserve all that 
hgs been said of them; but there is another force which does 
not® at all times have the compliment paid them at such 
gatherings as thi8—-I mean the Constabulary Force; and I 
can with truth say that our Own is composed of men who per- 
form their dyties’ with the greatest satisfaction to all classes 
but one—I mean those vultures of society who prey upon 
the property of their neighbours. The Constabulary Force, 
the ci¥il arm of the law, is as much entitled to dur thanks as 
the Military or Naval. Their deeds may not be so brilliant, 
because of a different character; but they are at times exposed | 
to much danger, and endure great hardships, especially in the 
winter months of the year, when they not only run thé risk of 
the deadly blow from the burglar or garott&r-species of the 

enus homo, from which this town is happily free—but their 
duties invite the attack of that more invidious and stealthy 
enemy, consumption » and these risks they run that we may 
‘sleep,in saf€ty. Ip cglling upon yqu, theng to drink to the 
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healfh of ‘The Constabulary Force,’ I shall couple with it the 
name of Mir. , Chief Officer of the Police. 


Reponse « By the Chief Constable of 


GénriemMen, I thank you for this kifd acknowledgment 
of our services, and will not detain you by any observations 
beyond referring to one remark of the gentleman who pro- 
poSed the toast. He said this town was happily free from 
the depredations committed by the burglar and garotter. And 
so it is; but it is not because they have not visited us, but 
because, acting updh the principle that ‘prevention is better 
than cure,’ whenever a suspicious character enters the town 
he is closely watched ; and they, not liking the attentions paid 
by the ‘young man dressed in blue,’ quickly migrate ‘o other 
places, where there is a clearer field for their operations. It is 
a fact not generally understood, that the thieves of this country 
are the best judges of the efficiency of a police force; and I 
doubt not whether a report from them would not be more 
serviceable than those of the Government inspector. I say 
this in all due respect, because that gentleman investigates 
only the ‘internal economy ’—as our military friends term it 
—of the force; and he cannot have the opportunity of 
practically witnessing the aptitude of a man for detecting and 
capturing a thief. With these remarks, gentlemen, I return 
you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done. 
that service, of which I am but so humble a member. 


Speech: By Chief Constable of , responding to the Toast 
of ‘ The Constabulary.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I feel? that I cannot tet 
the toast of ‘The Constabulary of ’ pass by in silence, 
although I rise with some amount of diffiddnce,to respond to 
it My avocation affords me but few opportunities for speech- 
making, at which I am at the best of times but a poor hand ; 
but as I have before observed, I cannot let this opportunity 
pass by without saying a few words. 1 am pleased to hear 
from your Chairman that the condugt of the Constabulary of 
has merited your esteem and approbation. The police 
have a very difficult task to perform, and it is next to an im- 
possibility to be‘ enabled to please everybody ; our duty js stern, 
aiid has to be carried out without affection or favour to any 
class of individuals. When duty calls, it is the business of the 
police to obey. Preventitig crime, or dstecting it after it has 
been perpetrate?, requires at times great skill “ind energy. 
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And I belie¥e that the police of this country numbers am@ngst 
its officers and men an immense amount of talent afd general 
efficiency, which will bear the test of comparison with any other 
nation. Great impgovements have been ihtroduged intg the 
system during the past quarter of a century, and are still Being 
introduged. When we throw ourselves back but a compara- 
tively few years, to the times of the old watchmen—the old 
Charlies, as they were termed in the days when Tom and Jétry 
flourished—the great improvements that have taken plage since 
then stand out boldly. Men who now enter the police as 
officers are expected to be of good educatién—very different to 
the watchmen of old. Our immortal Shakespeare has left us 
the model of the watchmen of former dmys in the person of one 
Dogberry, who informs us that ‘Our watch, sir, have, indeed, 
comprehended two auspicious persons.’ With all the diffi- 
culties that arise in carrying out the regulations of the police for 
the maintenance of peace and good order, we are pleagedeto 
hear that we have given satisfaction. ‘The enthusiastic manner 
in which the toast was, received by you this evening is very 
flattering to us, and I shall not fail to inform my fellow-officers 
and men of the manner in which we were spoken of by the 
worthy Chairman of this evening. I have had the honour to 
belong to the Constabulary for years. During the 
whole of that time I have met with the greatest possible respect 
from the gentry around. 

I have had the honour of being Chief Constable of the 
Police for years, and I am proud and happy to inform you 
that.I rose from the ranks. I entered the Police in the 
year as an qrdinary constable, and have been Inspector, 
Superintendent, and for years the Chief Officer ; and, from 
the numerous panggyrics that are continually passed upon my 
conduct at soeial gatherings akin to the present, I cannot but 
regard you as feeling confident that I have carried out my 
arduow duties to your entire satisfaction. I am very happy to 
inform you that crime*has very much diminished, not only in 
my district, but all over the country ; according to statistics pre- 
sented at the last Quarter Sessions, there had been a diminutien 
of per cent. 

For the kind manner in which you have proposed my*health 
Ihave to thank you most heartily—most ¢ordially—most 


siacerely. 
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THE LADIES 


Toast; ‘THE LADIES.’ 


R. CHgIRMAN® AND GENTLEMEN, a pleasing task has been 
depiited to me—it is to propose the health of ‘THe Laprgs,’ 
and surely no more delightful task can be imposed on gny man. 
The only drawback I feel in the matter is the assurance of my 
ovfn incompetency, and that is increased when I feel how im- 
measuwably they are above us ir all that elevates and ennobles 
our nature. Burns must have been embued with this spirit 
when he wrote the fines : 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And the@ she made the lasses O ! 

Well, we all know the value of the Ladies, and how essential 
they are to our happiness. Who is there that cannot remember 
gratefully the home of his childhood, the tender care of his 
mother, the undisguised love of his sister, and the affection of 
both—a love and an affection so pure that neither time nor space 
can lessen it, that sin even cannot quench, nor disgrace obliter- 
ate? There is surely something holy in this—something that 
whispers of Heaven, and pours its balmy influefice over the 
rugged nature of man—that bids us pause in our forward course 
and listen to warnings breathed from bosoms warmed with the 
purest love vouchsafed to man on earth. Or, when racked by 
pain, we lay the weary head upon the pillow in helpless exhaus- 
tion, what hand but woman’s can smooth that pillow, what foot 
so light as hers, moving about in earnest anticipation of our 
every wish, gliding like an angel to supply our wants as quackly 
as they arise, ever constant, never tiring, but with unwearied 
zeal watching, watching, watching—and oh, the music of her 
silver voice! Who is there that has recoveeed from a bed of 
sickness and forgotten thé melody of the voiée of her that 
soothed him in his anguish? And now, while we are here in 
health, enjoying the pleasures of this evening, let us not forget 
the Ladies, but show them that at least we can be grateful. 
. To the health of the Ladies.’ 


GENTLEMEN, the toast which I have had placed in my hands 
is onetthat is often given with formality and a levity that does 
an injustice to jis claims upon us, the ‘lords of creation,’ as we 
age pleased pompously to style ourselves. But our positipn 
would be a most pitiable and helpless one without the Ladies ; 
and I hope to see the tice when theyewill be raised, to that 
social position Which they ought to oceupy on sfth oreasions 
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as this, Shfring as they do our troubles and ministering t@ our 
afflictions, they ought to be participators in our ple@sures ; for 
woman was made to be the companion of man, and?’ is in every 
respect but one hig equal: that exception *being ber physical 
capacity. This is her only inferiority, andthe protection Shich 
is in copsequence her right ts too frequently construed to mean 
subjection—hence the unimportant position which she occupies 
in relation to man in society in this country and in others, 
places upon her the ban of sl&very. Nearly all of us have ex- 
perienced and remember a mother’s watchful care, most of us 
know the power and sincerity of a sister’s fove, and many of us 
can testify to a wife’s affection: and upon these grounds alone 
I ask you to drink to the health of ‘‘$he Ladies.’ Did time 
permit, 1 could detail many instances of their heroism, devotion 
to man, and wisdom,——as instanced even by the names of 
Grace Darling, Florence Nightingale, and our late Queen,— 
but I must conclude, by calling upon you to drink the toast, 
and ask our young friend, Mr. , to respond to it. 


Respowse: By a Bachelor. 


GENTLEMEN, nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
acknowledge, on behalf of the ladies, the honour which you 
have done them, and which is justly their due; but though I 
cannot speak of them with the experience of the gentleman 
who proposed the toast, I have felt the power of both a 
mother’s and a sister’s love; and I trust, some day, to know 
what the affection of a wife is hke. The proposer of the 
togst has gone so fully into the merits of the ladies that any 
obsérvations I could make would be but travelling over the 
same ground. ‘lherefore I must content myself by tendering 
you my heartfelt ghanks for the manner in which you received 
the toast. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I have much pleasure in 
rising to acknowledge the toast of ‘The Ladies,’ which has 
been pranosed to yoy dy Mr. Of woman’s worth every 
pott in every clime has written and sung, so that little need 
be said by me on this oecasion, for in whatever phase of life 
we behold the ladies,—whether as sisters, mothers, wives, or 
widows, they shed lustre around the circle they occupy, and 
from the cradle to the grave may be truly s4d to be men’s 
best companions. There are times and places when stefh 
custom exacts—and who denies her sway ?—that ladies are not 
permitted -ta,be present, to speak foe themselves ; to speak for 
them edevolved_on,me,this_evening, and althéugh I feel that 








a 
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I cdanot do justice to their many virtues, I am proud to have 
an opportunity of making the attempt, however feeble. There- 
fore, gentlemen, on behalf of the ladies, whom you have 
‘toasted’ and pledged, I thank you, and will conclude in the 
words of Otway, wha has sung: 

Oh, woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 

To temper man—we had been brutes without you ! 

Angels are painted fair to look like you ; 

There’s in you all that we Selieve of heaven, 


Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy,, and everlasting love. 


A LADY RESPONDS FOR ‘THE LADIES.’ 


I believe it is rather unusual for a lady to respond to this 
toast, but I fancy the custom has arisen somewhat in this way. 
Until recently it was not uncommon, I am told, in London 
and other great cities, for some 200 or 300 gentlemen to get 
together and have grand banquets all to themselves, while the 
ladies were banished to a gallery to look at them through the 
railings feeding ; just like you see the animals at the Zoological 
Gardens. Ihave never seen it myself, but it must be a horrid 
sight. Well, having thus wilfully banished the fair sex from 
their society, of course when they go through the hollow farce 
of drinking the health of the banished ladies they have to put 
up some unhappy man to reply, but, really on these occasions 
when the noble beasts—I beg pardon, the noble sex—unbend 
so much as to let us feed with them, I think the least we can 
do is to relieve some unhappy man of the task and reply for 
ourselves. If, too, you will consider for a moment, you will 
see what an absurdity it is, a man—a bachelor, too, I believe 
generally—attempting to reply to a toast on the subject of 
which he must be woefully ignorant. For, if he is an old 
bachelor, his life has evidently been passed uncheered by the 
sunshine of women. If a young bachelor, he is probably too 
much taken .up with admiration of himself to have had time to 
study the opposite sex. A married man, now, might know 
something about us, but I suppose they are never allowed’ to 
reply, because I imagine you gentle.nen have the vulgar and 
erroneous notion that if he were to dilate on our charms—as he 
doubtltss would do—he would have a rough time of it when he 

ot home. I ¢&n only say this toast is one to which you cen 
néver do more than justice, for, after all, where is there a more 
perfect thing in this world than a good English woman? Look 
at a‘good labourer’s wifé—what a happy comfertabke home 
she can make for her husband! ‘Take.a geod farmer’s wife— 
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what a wontferful, bright, useful helpmeet she is in unese Aard 
times! Look at a good squire’s or parson’s wife—wh&t a bless- 
ing she is in an English village that has one; and, to go on 
still higher, where ¢s there a better type of a good English 
woman than our beloved Queen, who, singe the day she came 
among ys, has set every English woman—ay, and every Eng- 
lishman—an example of all that is pure and good. It is in 
the belief that such types of ladies you had in your minds whtn 
you drank this toast that I thank you on behalf of thé ladies 
for the way in which you received it. I wil only remark that 
whatever may be in store for our sex in future—whether you 
admit us to many branches of science, art, and honours, or 
even giye us woman’s suffrage, and nfany other things from 
which we are now excluded—you may depend upon it that the 
higher the scale of duties and responsibilities to which you 
raise your women—and you will find us fit for them when the 
time comes—the higher you will raise yourselves i fhe 
scale of civilization, and the greater number of perfect English 
women you will produce, 
If thou wouldest please the Ladies, thou must endeavour to 
make them ‘pleased with themselves. 
Where is any Author in the world who teaches such beauty 
as a woman’s eye? 
~—Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in Woman. 
A man cannot possess anything that is better than a good 
Woman, nor anything that is worse than a bad one. 
A®beautiful woman by her smiles draws fears from our purse / 


ad 
If Ladies be but young and fair, 
Shey have the gift to know it. 


The World was sad !—the garden was a wild ! 
And man, the Hermit, sighed—’till Woman smil’d. 


THE PRESS 


Toast: ‘THE Press.’ By the Chairman. 


GENTLEMEN, I rise for the purpose of bringing to your notice 
3 toasteto*wkich I anf sure you wil? all heartily respond,’it is 
the feee, unfettered ‘Press of England.’ eGentlemep, the 
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mighty pgwer for good or evil that this engine pogsesses is so 
extensive that it has been called the ‘fourth estate ;’ and look- 
ing around us and,seeing the vast improvements in our social 
condjtion tkat owe their origin to The Fress, we can justly 
endorse the saying, “ ‘ King, Lords, and Commons have each 
their influence and their sphere of action, but to a free and 
enlightened press only is it given to be the palladium of a 
pedple’s liberty.’ Let us open the page of history and read the 
lesson ‘of the past, and the tale we shall learn from all nations 
and peoples will be,~that in proportion to the measure of pure 
and truthful literature disseminated amongst them, so did they 
rise in their social condition, and shake off the manacles of 
superstition and tyrannf; the very essence of tyranny is ignor- 
ance, as truly as liberty is the result of knowledge. Returning 
then to more recent times, let us summon to our remembrance 
the long list of privileges enjoyed by us that to our ancestors 
were & sealed book. They deserved as much liberty then as 
we have now; they could as keenly appreciate the mighty 
benefits to accrue from the liberty of the press as we, and yet it 
was denied them ; ought we not, then, at all times, when oppor- 
tunity offers, to show our gratitude to an institution that has 
wrought so much in our behalf, and to which we owe our 
present exalted prosperity, a prosperity unparalleled in the 
annals of any country. Gentlemen, ‘The Press of England,’ 
coupled with the name of Mr. 





Toast: ‘THE PRESS.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, having been requested sto 
submit to you the next toast, that of ‘The Press,’ I do so with 
unmingled gratification; and knowing full well that you all 
appreciate what the ‘fourth estate’ has done for the people of 
this country, I propose it with the full assuranee that it will 
meet with a most cordial reception. Far greater conquests 
have been ntade with the pen than with the sword, and its 
utility is in proportion as its power is wielded for goed rather 
than for evil. We ought not to feel surprised at the manner in 
wiich it is sometimes ‘ gagged’ in cduntries less free and en- 
lightened than this happy island of ours, seeing the immense 
influence which jt has with a people, and the direction which is 
sqmnetimes givers to that influence, inflaming the discontented 
and poisoning the minds of the loyal. This, I am happy to 
Say, is not the policy of the Press of Empgland. Since the 
removal.of those duties which were righfly callede taxes upon 
knowledge,’ a, st£] more. healthy tene has been given to the 
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literature ofthis country, and the newspaper, instead of Weing 
the luxury of the rich, has become the daily neces#ty of the 
middle and lower classes. I need not dwell uporf the rapid 
strides which haveebeen made in the art of printing from the 
day when Caxton submitted his first proo{sheet to the présent 
time, when a speech delivered over-nigi&\ is laid upon the 
breakfast-table two hundred miles distant the next morning ; 
and therefore, I will at once call upon you, gentlemen, to drink 
the health of those who toi? hard with brain and hand to 
furnish us not only with information but instruction. Although 
I have thus spoken in general terms 6f the profession, I 
am not unmindful of the local press, which is conducted with 
a talent and impartiality not excelled sn any town in the king- 


dom, and in giving the toast I couple with it the name of 
Mr. : 





GENTLEMEN, the interests of the public at large are egseati- 
ally bound up with those of the Press. We live in times when 
the newspaper is a great social, political and moral power, one 
so great that it cannot bt overlooked by any of those who would 
comprehend the character of their country or the nature of 
those processes by which the action of a mighty nation is 
directed . . . The Press, which was formerly the privilege of 
the educated class, has become the patrimony of the people. 
There is not a man possessed of the first elements of knowledge 
in their simplest form to whom the Press, at the price to which 
it has now descended, is not easily accessible ; and if there be 
among us many who have not arrived at those first elements of 
kndWledge, that, gentlemen, is their misfortune, and it is a 
reproach which, f£ trust, the Legislature of the country, before 
many years are gver, will have taken effectual measures to 
efface. . . . : 

Speaking of the criticisms of the Newspaper Press, if the 
criticisms and censures are unjust to an individual, they will 
do him .no harm, except it be through his own want of manlli- 
néss of character. If, on the other hand, they are just, they 
are to him invaluable: ¢hey become the mirror in whiche hes 
acquires the view and knowledge of what otherwise he could 
not discern; from them he learns the means of amentiing his 
faults, of avoiding the errors he has committéd, of making bh’: 

bilities, whatever they be, more available for the benefit ofthis 
Piles coanteymen of doing, I won’t say more perfectly, but: 
at anyerate ess impeffectly, the ard&ous work which Prowdence 
has appointed, hirg todo. 
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Eu sponse to‘ THE Press.’ By a Proprietor or Reporter. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I look around the room 
and fail to see an elder member of the press than myself; the 
dutys theref¢re, shall be mine to thank you for the compliment 
just paid. 

Sir, you have beén pleased to speak of the Press of England 
as a free and enlightened press, as the forerunner, or great 
pioneer of civilization, and as the palladium of our liberties— 
all thisistrue. True also it is a mighty power for good or evil: 
Jor good, when exercised in searching after truth and correctly 
leading the people, and then deserving all honour; for evt?, 
when prostituted to the lust of gold, and then deserving the 
utmost detestation and contempt. If Hampden or Pym in 
their day had had this great engine at their command, the 
life of a foolish good man, but bad king, would not have 
ended on the scaffold, and England might have been spared 
her lohg years of bloodshed during the Commonwealth, and 
yet have achieved the same greatness abroad. Some author 
has said: ‘ Let me write the ballads of the people, and I care 
not who makes their laws.’ There is truth in this, and it 
foreshadowed the great influence the Press was to wield—and 
will wield, let us trust, ever in England—for good; that our 
progress may stimulate surrounding nations to shake off the 
shackles of ignorance and superstition, and walk erect upon 
the earth in perfect freedom, as God intended: that man shall 
not enslave his fellow-man either in body or mind, but each 
shall live for the other in unity and peace. Then will the 
Press have accomplished its mission; but until that time deés 
arrive there must be no rest, no weariness, kut onwards and 
upwards in our search for truth. This is the province of a 
free Press—to gain the goal, our reward. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. 


Response. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, VICE-CHAIRMAN, AND GENTLEMEN, At this 
¢ate period of the evening it is not my intention to inflict 
upon you a very lengthy speech, but I consider an acknow- 
ledgment is especially due for kindly including in your toasts, 
‘lhe Fourth Esfate, the Press,’ of which, with pride, [ subs. 
scribe myself a member. Though represented by gentleme 
who will carefully record all that has transpired this at 
feel iteny duty to attend upon this occagion as certainly the . 
senior, if not the only exponent of the —+—,, cayse in —-c—, 
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so far as thef Press is concerned. The occasion is a very ftppy 
one,—the assemblage of a large body of the industrfal classes, 
united ‘Liberals’ in every sense of the word, and intent 
upon doing honouwto one who, during his’ term of office, has 
truly represented their interests. Withagt desiring to throw 
the slightest disparagement upon our eellent friend Mr. 
——— (even if I associated him with yourselves, as one 
honestly ‘obtaining his bread by the sweat of his brow,” it 
would not be any disparagement), I must be allowed to add, 
that Mr. —-——— has, by a long and laborigus life and residence 
in this and other countries, acquired such practical knowledge 
as to acquaint him with what is best for the humbler classes, 
and hoy best to improve their conditiow. With such a founda- 
tion, the cause of the working men may safely be entrusted to 
Mr. —-—-—, who has honoured us by his presence this evening. 
But to return to the subject of ‘The Press,’ which you have 
honoured us by proposing. We all of us knowe tAat 
there are many things which we familiarly enjoy, and do 
not appreciate, because we so familiarly enjoy them; and 
in this country we shall never appreciate the enormous 
advantages’ of a free, unrestricted, and enlightened Press, 
because we know that no legislation would presume to interfere 
with that freedom, or in any way to intrench upon the free 
exercise of public opinion, which makes itself heard through 
the medium of the Press. I believe that when the future 
historian of this country writes the history of the last century, 
he will show that during that period more progress has been 
made, more blessings have been conferred upon us, more 
advances have begn attained in literature, in science, in art, in 
everything we care for, than in any three centuries before. You 
owe that, in a great measure, to your public Press. In con- 
clusion, I beg to thank you for the compliment paid ‘The 
Press’ generally. 


TQaéTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
(Zo be got in readiness for Wayz-Goose Day). 
The Press : the ‘tongue’ of the country; may it never be cut 
out. 


The Independent Press : the most important advantage tha®a 
free community can enjoy. | 


The Psess :aWhether* Albion’ or ‘Columbian ;’ may,its*fame 
mever meet with a ‘slur:’ mav all ‘manks’ and ‘friars’ 
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Ye abolished by better ‘bringing up;’ and “may all its 
sons increase their ‘heap at the bank’ as long as they 
labour for it. | 

«Ladiese May our Sweethearts and Wives be ever the 
types of our / ‘fection. With eyes ‘brilliant’ as 
‘diamonds ;’ Eps like ‘rubies ;’ teeth like ‘pearls,’ with 
nothing of the ‘ old-faced’ style about them. 

Governors : Long life and prosperity to them; and may 
the increased ‘scale’ improve their ‘ balance.’ 


Literary Visitor#: May the cold cramped hand belong to 
a warm heart. And although inattention to ‘points’ often 
causes a ‘stoppage con the line’ with us, may it never cause 
a ‘smash,’ or produce a ‘collision’ between usin our 
various ‘stations.’ Above all things, never cross your 
lines. 


Anbtther to the same: May those who drive the pen for the 


Our 


Our 


Our 


printer think of his eyes, and so dot their own; and by 
crossing their t’s, tease and cross him less by the opera- 
tion. 


Professional Volunteers and Matrimony: May our single 
friends who occasionally ‘take up arms,’ soon join hands 
in the cause. May their ‘aim’ be to find happiness ina 
‘miss,’ and the result be a cup full of it to the brim. 


Stewards: May their labours in arranging the heads of the 
tables, looking after the general bill, and providing a bill 
of fare which has so fairly divided fat and lean, light and 
solid, meet with its deserts in our approbation and théir 
own satisfaction. © 


Constant ‘Readers’: In correcting our faults, may the 
numerous ‘proofs’ we have of their attentjon press the 
fact upon our memories. While doing their duty, may 
they be, merciful with the pepper-box, sparing with their 
ladders, as a step in the right direction ; and ever nfindful 
of our difficulties where limited space 1s concerned.— From 
the Press News. 


The gubjoined lines were written by Mr. Walker, of the Zver- 


pool 


ercury, and sung at the anniversary of the Typo- 


grephical Society of Liverpool in 1824 :— 


Ye famed men of letters, companions so jolly, 

Take copy irom me, agd chase out melagcholy ; 

Fo the poazt Pll soon come, sirs, nor 727 z¢ o7 lof, 
Kre a acrioti I put tathe dines of eny séng.@ , « 
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THE ART OF PRINTING 


All ‘ Hail,’ the Printer’s glorious art, 
Great Faust’s immortal dream: , 

The powWer whose right, and light, and might,., 
O’er Time’s historic stream, 

With God-like hand, and Freedom’Ngveart, 
Are evermore supreme. 


The ‘ Press !’ Lo, how sublime it stands, 
Gibraltar of the age ; 

Ni.gara’s flow, and glow, and bow, 
And ocean’s surging page : 

Protecting angel of all lands ; 
Earth’s champion and sage. 


Ye Franklins now the lightning seize, 
To strike oppression down, 

Till tyrants cry, and fly, and die, 
Beneath your blasting frown. 

Up with your banner to the breeze ; 
The ‘ type’ of true renown. 


Here now we pledge the ‘sheeted ’ flame, 
Of ‘ column locked’ in line, 
* In iron ‘forme,’ to warm or storm, 
To thunder, or to shine ; 
Till all shall own our name and fame, 
Invincible, divine ! 


THE FINE ARTS 


SPEECHES AT & DINNER OF THE ———- ART SOCIETY AND 
ART UNION OR TQwn MUSEUM. 


(Zhe Mayor in the Chair.) 


GENELEMEN, in prdposing the toast of ‘Success to the 
Art Society and the Art Union,’ I may be allowed to express a 
hope that from this evehing we may date a new era in the’ 
history of this borough. I believe that we are too much behind 
the spirit of the times in the patronage and encouragefment we 
give te the fine arts. I trust that it is not too late to retrieve gur 
position, to make up for lost ground, and to set an example in. 
this direction. I strust that all those around the table will use 
their mfltierce, each in his circle,%o support this movément, 
and aphold the fine arts.. I believ¢ the progress of the fine 
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arts fo be the progress of civilization, and the Progress of 
civilization‘to be the progress of virtue; and it behoves us all 
to do all we can to support the encouragement of the fine arts. 

Gentlemen, Butler the poet, in speaking of the utility of art, 
says: 4 

, The /nole world without art and dre.s 

Would be but one great wilderne:s. 

Ané Ruskin, the art critic :—‘In no circumstance whatever can 
man be ‘comfortable without art. The butterfly is independent 
of art, though it is only in sunshine that it can be happy.’ 
Very sacred is the vocation of the artist, who has to do directly 
with the works of God, and interpret the teaching of creation to 
mankind. All honour te: the man who treats it sacredly, studies, 
as in God’s presence, the thoughts of God which are expressed 
to him, and makes all things according to the pattern which is 
ever ready to show to earnest and reverent genius on the mount. 

Theehair of the artist turns white, but his eye shines clearer 
than ever, and he feels that age brings him maturity, not decay. 
The life of an artist is one of thought rather than action; he 
has to speak of the struggles of the mind rather than the con- 
flict of circumstances. .... . I will call upon Mr. to 
give you an account of the progress made since we last met. 


Response by a Member of the Commuttee 


I thank the gentlemen present on behalf of the Com- 
mittee for the cordial manner in which the last toast has been 
received, with which my name has been specially connected. 
On looking round the room I cannot but feel convinced that 
the large party assembled to do honour to the inauguration of 
the new picture galleries proves, without a doubt, the great 
interest now felt in the success of the annunl Exhibition of 
Paintings. I should, however, be wanting in candour, did I 
not also add that, without the assistance of the Town Council, 
the Committee could have done nothing. The enlightened 
and generous policy of the Council, in atlopting the proposal 
of the Committee for the conversion of a portion of the Town 
ital] to some useful purposes, remunefative to the ratepayers at 
large, entitled that body to the warmest thanks of the artists. 
The offi€e which I have the honour to hold—of Secretary to 
the,, Art Society.—though purely honorary as regards emolu« 
ments, is by no means so in respect to work, for your mid, 
‘night hour usually finds me, pen in hand, replying to numerous 
letters ‘received during the “day, to whiclf I can enhy sttend . 
after the active daily duties of my professiqn, are concluded. 
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Still I feel*amply rewarded for all the trouble and anxfety I 
have, by comparing the quality of the works of*this year’s 
Exhibition with those which have preceded it, proving that the 
artists of London ¢ympathise with the moVement, and arg now 
determined to send works worthy of tkeir reputation. The 
contributors to these walls look for more\ghan honour—they 
expect their pictures to be sold—and if the gentlemen present 
really wish well to the Committee they must not allow *the 
majority of the pictures to be returned to the artists, because, 
if that is the case, they cannot expect another Exhibition to 
take place. Now, it would, perhaps, be too much to ask any 
person to purchase a picture of the value of 4100 or upwards ; 
but there is a way by which they coual accomplish even this, 
and render infinite service to the Society at a small cost to 
themselves ; and that is by subscribing for one or more chances 
to the Art Union, now in course of formation. At a recent 
meeting at the Town Hall to establish this Society, the Mayor 
was kind enough to take the chair, and as the objects contem- 
plated by the Art Union were then stated at length, and fully 
reported, it will be sufficient to say that the subscription for 
each chande has been fixed at - shillings. I wish also to 
add, that the cost ot establishing the annual Exhibition is con- 
siderable, and that last year—although, by the kindness of the 
Town Council, they had the use of the room gratuitously—yet 
their expenses were £4 , and this year they cannot be 
expected to be less than £ The Committee, therefore, 
wish to imitate the example of the late Society of Fine Arts, 
agd to solicit the lovers of the fine arts to support them by 
guifea subscriptions, and I trust those I am addressing will 
become subscribérs to the Art Society before leaving this 
room. In conclusion, I desire to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to expsess publicly my acknowledgments to my brother 
artists for the generous confidence they have reposed in me, 
and which I feel the more because I have on frequent occasions 
been obliged to act de&cisively, and thereby incur considerable 
expense On my own responsibility: and it affords me great 
pleasure to say that on afi occasions I have received the heatty” 
support and co-operation of the Committee. 














Response: By an Exhibitor?, 


. 1 greatly appreciate the honour, the unmerited honour, that 
s been conferred upon me by coupling my name with: this 
toast. » Ie ig» usually“supposed, I déubt not sightly supposed, 
that eve English as.a nation.are not artistic. Whig is aeview that 
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calls Yor careful qualification. If by artistic is me4nt that the 
_ taste, the 4ppreciation—the instinct for art does not exist in a 
highly developed form among the masses of the people to the 
extent, say, that it 1s manifest in our Freneh neighbour, then 
probably the charge gannot be gainsaid. But if it is suggested 
that we have not peduced artists worthy to rank with the great 
creators of other western nations—always excepting the im- 
mottal masters of the Renaissance—then I must emphatically 
demur.* We have given to the world great portrait painters, 
such as Reynolds apd Gainsborough, great landscape artists, 
such as Constable and Turner, great imaginative painters like 
Watts, great masters of form such as Leighton ; a great school 
of water-colour painters, Turner, Cox, De Wint, Copley Field- 
ing ; a supreme sculptor Stevens ; men of whom any country 
and any age might be justifiably proud. But I even go further 
when I say that the immediate future of painting lies to a great 
extente in the hands of England. I believe, and I am not 
alone in my opinion, that English art at the present day is 
more healthy, more natural and more _beautiful—although 
admittedly less brilliant—than the art of any other contem- 
porary western race. I believe that while our art fs certainly 
moving onwards along the inevitable paths of progress and de- 
velopment, that it is none the less more true to the great tradi- 
tions of the masters of the past, than is the art, wonderful in many 
respects as it doubtless is, of our friendly rivals beyond the 
seas, and it is this above all which convinces me of the glories 
which the future has in store for our national school of painting. 
And among the people too there are hopeful signs of pre- 
gress. There is among us a growing taste for the beautiful and 
the graceful which you will agree with me one had to look for 
in vain say from forty to sixty years—a period which conjures 
up all those visions of ugliness usually associated with what is 
known as the early Victorian period. This growing sense of 
beauty is shown in the more recent of our public buildings, 
in our domestic architecture, in our ornaments, in our jewels, 
eye, even in our dress. Its choice of these must even be the 
surest indication of a nation’s sense of*the beautiful or the ugly. 
This improvement in the public taste is even more obviously 
shown in the increased importance that is now often paid to 
aesthetic considerations in the conduct of municipal affairs, ir 
‘tthe ever-growing number of occasional art exhibitions, and 
firially it is manifest in the now small butestill gradually in- 
creasing enumbex of permanent municip&l art cellettiens, of. 
which wih enlightened generosity and public spirit the «Cor- 
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have made this gallery a notable an@. con- 





poration of 
spicuous example. 
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Farewell Dinner to Mr. Edward Terry at the Savoy, on the 4th 
of Dec., 1904, prior to his departuse for America. 


The Duke of Abercorn in the Chair. 


The Duke of Abercorn, in giving the loyal toasts, which were 
enthusiastically honoured, remarked that no greater patron of 
the dramatic art of the United Kingdom lived than the King, 
who ever since he was a boy had been devoted to that ast, dnd 
had become a great critic, and was well able to discern a good 
from a bad play, as some London theatres had reason to know. 
Besides patronising the® theatres, his Majesty never forgot the 
dramatist or the actor or actress in time of trouble. 

The Chairman then announced that the committee had 
received many letters and telegrams of regret for non-attendance. 
Lord Glenesk wrote regretting that through indisposition he 
could not be present to honour their guest; Mr. J. L. Toole 
said he was with them in thought, and sent all good wishes ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal did the same. Sir Henry Irving tele- 
grgphed from Liverpool: ‘‘Dear Duke of Abercorn, please 
con¥ey to my old friend, Edward ‘Terry, my regret’ that I 
cannot be present to-night to help in doing him honour, I 
wish him all prqgperity in his Western enterprise, favouring 
breezes, and the cordial welcome that I know awaits him at the 
hands of our American brothers.” Mr. Pinero wrote “To my 
great regret an engagement of long standing obliges me to be 
in the country to-m@grrow night, and I am therefore prevented 
frdm having the honour of supporting your chairmanship and 
of offering personally myegood wishes to my old friend Edwatd 
Terry. May I beg you to to give him those good wishes on 
my behalf? Mr. Terry is an actor who has enabled*me to 
depart from my rule not to witness performakces of my oyn 
plays, for on those occasions when he appeared in a piece of 
my writing I have felt sure that his skill, inventiveness, ,and 
genuing hwmpur woukd help me to forget the imperfettions 
of my work, and in this Ihave never been gisappoipted. — I 
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trust“Mr. Terry will have a prosperous season in Afserica. He 
will at last,find there the keenest and most intelligent audience 
in the world ” 

In propasing the health of Mr. Edward Terry, the Duke of 
Abercorn said: L,can truly say that Mr. Terry is versatile ; 
in tragedy, comegy, or burlesque he gratifies and pleases his 
audiences. In this country or in Australia, South Africa, or 
insthe future in America, his talent in representing all classes 
of sociéty will never be forgotten. With regard to his antece- 
dents, he is versatile not only in his profession but out of it. 
He is one of those ‘who out of his own profession tries to do 
good to his fellow-creatures. He is a great Freemason. He 
is Past Grand Treasvrer of Grand Lodge, and one of the 
governors of the girls’ school. He turns his attention to other 
things than Freemasonry. He has delivered an address at a 
Church congress on popular amusements in relation to 
Christian life. He was one of the few theatrical represen- 
tatives to receive an invitation to attend the celebrations at 
Westminster Abbey at the Diamond Jubilee of 1897. He is 
a founder of the Strand Theatrical Provident and Benevolent 
Fund, and a trustee of the Dramatic Sick Fund. In his 
private capacity when he is able to spare time to reside at his 
little property—I hope it is a big property—at Barnes, he is 
trustee of the Barnes Charity, a member for twelve years of the 
Board of Guardians, and an active member of the Barnes 
Working Mens’ Institute. His activities have not been limited 
to the upper and middle classes, but he takes the same interest 
in the poorer classes of his district. He is a governor of the 
Foundling Hospital. About a year ago I had the good fortune 
to attend a service at the Foundling, and Mr. Terry held a 
plate at the entrance. He looked as good 2s gold, and gazed 
mournfully at the plate whefe the gold ought toebe. I think 
that with one exception Mr. Terry may be described as the 
doyen of the‘profession. His theatrical life began in 1862, and 
he went through the many trials of the prefession. He began 
life as a staid, prosaic commercial clerk, and private theatricals 
were his doom. He joined a company in Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire. His ambitions were unlimited, and he began with 
Shakespeare, I believe, in Hamlet or Macbeth. The company 
c@nsisted of three gentlemen and two ladies. They, would 
remember the cast was a heavy one, and he appeared in no less 
than half a dozen parts. In Macbeth ene actor doubled 
Macduff with Banquo’s Ghost. Mr. ‘Terry appeagedaas one 
courtier, and a Judy in a greatcoat was another, and they» made 
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as many of*themselves as they could by standing at qacn wing. 
After a fortnight the manager of the company disappeared, 
having forgotten to pay the salaries before his departure. Mr. 
Terry was disillusianed as to what an actor could eearn. + He 
said in a letter to a friend that he eas Cae) believe in the 
existence of a manager if he could get three‘gonsecutive weeks 
of salary. That time was to come. At the old Gaiety, which 
many of you will remember, he was engaged with Kate Vaugh&n, 
E. W. Royce, and Nellie Farren. He played Mephistdpheles, 
in Little Dv. Faust, and in Robbing Roy some of you may 
remember Mr. Terry appearing in a very fort kilt. He was a 
man, but the kilt was made for a boy, and I have a distinct 
recollection of Mr. Terry’s endeavours te wear his kilt gracefully. 
The author of the play, Sir Francis Burnand, is here to-night, 
but he was not the author of the kilt. Then Mr. Terry opened 
his own theatre in 1888. His great success, Mr. Pinero’s 
Sweet Lavender, in which he has played his part of “Dick 
Phenyl not less than 4,000 times in all parts of the world, will 
be fresh in your minds. _ As I think the secret of Mr. Terry’ S 
success is the fact that he has never offended anyone’s suscepti- 
bilities, and his plays are nearly all domestic. That is the 
secret of the perennial popularity of Sweet Lavendey. WHe has 
written many plays and he has played at his theatre Love tn 
Idleness—I don’t know what that means—My Pretty Matd— 
I know what that means—The Passport, You Never Know, 
Bardell v Pickwick, and The House of Burnside, with which 
he will open in New York. He has been a great traveller. In 
Sowh Africa he was present at Kate Vaughan’s last moments, 
which he endeavoyred to soothe. That is the nature of the 
man. On Sahinday next he leaves this country with his 
company, and willebe accompanied by Mrs. Terry. We wish 
him every possible success in his enterprise, and I am sure his 
many thousands of admirers will follow his tour | in America 
with the, keenest interest. 

The teast was received with great enthusiasm, and an 
additional cheer was given for Mrs. Terry. 

Mr. Epwarp TERRY® who was received with prolonged 
cheers, said in reply: I have just returned from Ireland, svhere 
our Chairman comes from. In Limerick, whyh I visited, I 
found thet the names of the streets were being put up in Gaelie®, 
and not in our ordinary language. That was rather confusing, 
I went to buy a voeabulary, and asked the bookseller whether 
this loca action was not a mistake. ‘ Believe me,’ he feplied, 
‘them ms put iteup cant read it themselves.’ °I am told that 
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in Irth there are only eighteen letters, and that may be one of 
the causes‘ of the differences between our country and Ireland. 
From what has heen said of me I cannot help feeling that I 
must . be ‘ beastly good.’ I ought not to be here as an actor, 
I ought to be put ina window with a halo round my head, to 
adorn one of the wee ces I occasionally visit. What I do out- 
side my profession is a labour of love. From what has been 
said of me I must be a great man, and great men sometimes 
jump té opposite decisions. Mr. Gladstone felled trees; I 
plant them. There is at Barnes a walk condemned to bear my 
name because I planfed the trees bordering it. So far has this 
permeated the mind of the people of Barnes that I recently had 
an anonymous letter asking me to remonstrate with the local 
board because they were cutting down the elms round ‘the old 
pound. I feel myself in a tight corner this night. I have been 
in tight corners before in many parts of the world. I don’t 
know ‘whether it could be called a tight corner to be dangling 
from the end of a rope over a crevasse in the Alps, but I feel I 
did on that occasion. I have been picked up with sunstroke 
on the deserts of Morocco, I have been nearly wrecked off the 
Seychelles, I have been taken across the veldt by‘a motorist 
who confessed that it was his first attempt at driving a car ; but 
this is perhaps the worst fix I have been in. I feel I cannot 
adequately reply to the kind words of the Chairman. Someone 
has said that speech is given to man to conceal his thoughts ; 
you must excuse my speech, because my thoughts and feelings 
are to great to give adequate utterance to them. I have been 
on the stage forty-one years, and I hope I have done my leyel 
best to keep up the dignity of our art. I am now goirg to 
pay a visit to our American cousins. I ‘nave not been to 
America before. For what reason I do not know, except 
it is that that country is sonear, and I have always been fond 
of a long sea voyage. Iam sure I shall meet many old friends 
and I hope make many new ones. At any rate, I know I have 
your God-speed, and that will be an incertive to me to do my 
very best. I sometimes wonder who will be the first man” to 
meet me in America. The first mrn I met in South Africa 
twelve years ago was at the Customs House. He said ‘ Mr. 
Terry, how do you do?’ I said, ‘Do you know me?’ He 
replied, ‘ Know you!’ Here he became unpleasantly reminis- 
cent: ‘I used to see you act twenty-five years ago. How 
maky packages have youP’. and he chalked them all. In 
Johannesburg @ man witll a ‘somewhat “vitreous aye came and 
put a moist hand in mine and said. ° Eh, mon, J used ta shave 
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you in Sauohiehall-street in Glasgie.’ Once when I was sped 
to a man on Mont Blanc, I wondered whether the®insurance 
company would pay my widow if I were killed, and expressed 
my doubts to the ogher man, who asked whtch company it was, 
and on being told he replied, ‘Certainly; I am the agent.’ 
These are things that show an old travelletas I am how small 
the world is. I have travelled a good deal 3nd believe in it, 
for it broadens the mind and teaches us the vastness of qur 
Empire, a matter I am keen about and proud of. I am sure 
from some remarks made to me by my old friend Joe Jefferson, 
whose Rip Van Winkle will never be forgetten, that there is a 
fraternal feeling in America for the Britisher, and I believe I 
shall receive there as kind a greeting ag I have in so many of 
our colonies. I only regret that I shall not see that dear old 
lady, the grand old woman of the American stage, Mrs. Gilbert. 
I do not know I can say any more. My heart is quite too full 
to express adequately what I feel. The deeper one’s feelings 
the less one is able to express them. Believe me I appreciate 
very much this kindly send-off. 1 appreciate the kindness of 
the Duke of Abercorn iff taking the chair this evening, and in 
conclusion Y beg to thank you all from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE proposed ‘The Health of the Chair- 
man.’ If, he said, it was wrong to abuse a man behind his 
back it was tasteless to flatter him to his face, but it was no 
flattery to say that the committee had thought they would best 
honour their dear friend Terry by asking the Duke of Abercorn 
to preside. All would wish Mr. Terry a warm welcome on the 
other side, but he hoped 1t would not be so warm as he himself 
had 8n his first visit to America. Scarcely had they gét to the 
hotel than it was burned out. That incident proved to him 
the great force of two institutions in America—the Press and 
the Police. A member of his company lost some jewellery in 
the fire, and, in fact, it was rumoured that thieves had caused 
the copflagration. He was asked to go to the chief of the 
police about it. Hedrove in a closed fly and saw this gentle- 
man, who was most affable. The jewellery was restored 
mysteriously the same day, so that the power of the police ovér 
the criminal classes was most extraordinary, and it was shown 
that the power of the police as the connecting link betwetn the 
law and,criminality was great. When he had t%sted a little gn 
return to his hotel he was waited on by seven reporters, who 
asked why he had» been to the head of the police. ‘That is 
my businegs,ehe repliéd. ‘Oh, no,® they said, ‘you mu8&t be 
strangely ignorant of the institutions of this comtinent ; ,it is our 
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busin@ss. You had better make a clean breast ofdt, as nasty 
rumours gtt about.” So he diffidently told them that he went 
to the polide to ask them to deal gently with the crowds which 
were assembling outside the theatre where he was to appear, 
and above all to see that there was no loss of life. The 
evening papers, ica published in the morning, were full 
of this, with the éonsequence that a crowd began to assemble 
and they were full that night. That showed the power of the 
Press. « He hoped Mr. Terry was going out properly provided 
with secretaries for all purposes, a journalistic secretary above 
all things. A friend of his own told him he took two secretaries : 
one for autographs and the other for locks of hair. After 
six months the one died of writer’s-cramp and the other was 
bald. Mr. Terry, like most of them, could not give away too 
many locks of hair, and that was all the more right because he 
was only recently married. But a truce to stories. They 
could «not have chosen a more propitious Chairman, and they, 
while thanking him for his services, joined him most heartily in 
good wishes for the success of their guest. 

The Duke of Abercorn briefly replied, and the proceedings 
terminated. e 


AcTorRS’ BENEVOLENT FuND. 


The following were among the speeches at the Fourth 
Annual Dinner of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, the 7th of 
December, 1904, Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., in the chair :— 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the toast of ‘The Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund,’ said that one did not like to strike a note 
of sadness on an occasion such as this, but there were two 
names he should like to mention—two good friends lost to 
them—to whom a tribute of regard and gratitude was due. 
One was Mr. Wilson Barrett, for many years a generous con- 
tributor to pe Fund, and who left a legacy that was of 
substantial advantage to it. Mr Barrett had been his‘friend 
for many years. He was a courageous, upright, and generous 
man, an actor of great ability, for no one who ever saw him play 
in Zhe Manximan, or, in earlier days, Zhe Silver King, would 
question his right to be ranked as a great actor. He passed 
through some heavy trials, but he believed that no man had 
defiarted leaving behind him amongst his fellows a more kindly 
feeling of regard and admiration that was associated with tlhe 

< . 6 
memozy of Wilson Barrett. Although net so well knowg as an 
actor, Mr. F. A“, Scudamore, who died.a short time agq, was 
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for many years a diligent worker in the administration of the 
charities of the Fund. He was always regular ire his attend- 
ance at the committee meetings, and always arfxious to carry oul 
in the true spirit of charity the objects of the Fund. “He intended 
to make a very practical speech, for he held it was an occasion 
for a practical speech. It would, of course, Wwe possible for him 
to indulge himself in observations in regard to the present con- 
dition of the drama, the dramatic art, and the like; “but 
although they were that night in a peaceful harbour there were 
submarine mines about, and an unconscjous word on his part 
might produce an explosion. ‘The question whether the plays 
were too good for the actors or the actors too good for the 
plays was one which could be discussefl anywhere, but perhaps 
the discussion would not contribute to the harmony of the 
evening. At a later period, after the subscription-forms had 
been filled up, other speakers might venture to be less discreet, 
and, indeed, he should like to listen to a vivacious discussion on 
the subject. His duty was to get every shilling he could for 
the Fund. He did not address himself so much to the company 
before hina as to the public through the Press, which on the 
morrow would bring some of the generous help which was so 
sorely needed at this time of the year. They had to congratu- 
late themselves that in Royalty they had a generous benefactor, 
and that the stage was in such a condition that its exponents 
were accepted upon their merits as the representatives of a great 
profession, and entitled to take their share with other profes- 
sions in the regard and honour which belonged to all who did 
tlfear work well in life. The stage had become somewhat the 
fashion. Societyshad taken upon itself to accept the stage and 
Its representatives as they should be accepted. That was not 
without its disadfvantages. The stage considered as a working 
profession had not been greatly advantaged by the popularity 
and prestige it had obtained. The well-endowed amateur had 
made®*his way to the.ranks of the profession, and those who 
were its hard-worked members might be somewhat embarrassed 
by his competition. he dramatic art was very tempting. 
The rewards of success were flattering and the tribute paid to 
success was one that came constantly again ande again. 
Success, too, often came early before 4 manshad got tired of 
his work, and was able to enjoy the success when it cdne. 

here was another side to the picture. He did not know how 
the professign to which he belongesl would like an invasion of 
its ranks by young, well-endowed men, who,fere able to give 
fees to the soficifor for alGwing thenyto appear, and by dint of 
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those feeg and an occasional tip to the solicitors managing 
clerk weresable to get good opportunities of distinction in the 
courts. He did‘not think that would raise the art of advocacy, 
and he was sure it would interfere with “he ordinary hard- 
working Laide abs was striving to make his living in a very 
respectable, if na** equally remunerative, calling. It was the 
same with the stage, and he could not doubt that the proper 
trdde of the dramatic art was interfered with by these bounty- 
fed goods—good, bad, and indifferent—who came into com- 
petition with them, Another drawback was that these 
exponents of the dramatic art were expected to take a some- 
what undue share in the charitable movements of the world. 
Whenever there was a Sreat fete or bazaar, hard-working actors 
and actresses were appealed to to sacrifice their time and 
energies, and were rarely appealed to in vain. A very great 
deal of support was given to charitable institutions in this way, 
but it’ was a very severe burden upon the profession, which was 
after all one of singular uncertainty and trial. Apart from 
those who had attained the highest sphere of work the position 
of the actor or actress was a very anxious one. Engagements 
had to be made a considerable time in advance, and one never 
knew how long the run of a play might last. A noisy gallery 
on a first night or something else might put an end to hopes of 
a success, and the actors might be out of an engagement for 
months. The mystery of why plays succeeded or failed would 
never be cleared up; and he was afraid too, that the country 
theatre had been in a very unsatisfactory state during the past 
season.» Tours in the provinces were arranged, but audigntes 
did not come and no money was forthcoming; and the players 
found themselves suddenly cast adrift, having in most cases to 
wait many anxious weeks before getting andther engagement. 
This was one of the difficulties of the profession which could 
not be avoided. Its success, as a whole, depended very much 
on the prosperity of the community. We were passing through 
a time of depression, and those who suffered first were these 
who ministered to the desires and enjoyments of the people 
which could most easily be dispensed with. The theatre 
suffered more perhaps than anything else, and at the present 
time there was a great deal of pressure upon the Fund. There 
wé&e some actors who were opposed to making an appeal to 
the public on behalf of the profession. He honoured the 
feeling, but he did not syrepathise with ig. "It was the public 
who enjoyed tht pleasure given by the dramatic art, and. jt was 
ridiculous to say that they shouldeigt contribute to the ‘needs 
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of the préfession. There was no profession in the®world 
which, while subject to much uncertainty and mary anxieties, 
did so much to relieve the necessities of its own member@# 
They had only te look at Z%e Era from® week tg week. He 
was delighted to see Mr Edward Ledger among them again in 
good health, for tnder his management 7%¢ ra was often the 
means of bringing immediate aid to members of their profes- 
sion who were in difficulties. With regard to the Fund, help. 
was given in a friendly spirit. He would make a practicable 
proposal. He did not see why they should not make their 
appeal for subscriptions to society ladie@ as well as to wealthy 
men, and he proposed an application should be sent to each of 
those dadies who during the year appaaled for and obtained the 
help of the profession for their bazaars. ‘The Fund was at 
this moment in special need. Between seventy and 
eighty old actors and actresses received weekly allowances so 
long as the Fund was able to afford them, and evesy week 
brought to the secretary twenty or thirty applications from 
those in immediate want. It was a great work, and it was 
done in, the best way. It was done sympathetically and 
secretly, no names being mentioned publicly. Help was given 
as a friend would help a friend ; and it would be a lamentable 
thing if the Fund had to suspend its grants for want of money. 
Depression in the dramatic world had the result of increasing 
the claims made upon the charity, but limited the capacity of 
the profession in supporting its requirements. He trusted that 
the dinner would result in the raising of a liberal sum for the 
éenefit of the Fund. 

Mr. SipNEY LEE, in proposing the toast of ‘The Drama,’ 
said that, though the fame of England owed a good deal to its 
Army, Navy, and commerce, it owed most of all to its drama. 
To whatever part of the world they might like to go, they 
would find that people were always ready to acknowledge that 
OoneeEnglish dramatist had achieved the highe water mark of 
dramatic perfection: It was a great satisfaction to know that 
in London two plays of Shakespeare were running on the stage 
with great success in @very possible way. Even the Gerfnafis 
had only one complaint to make against Shakespeare—that he 
had the bad taste to be born an Englishman. A few weeks 
ago the Russian Ambassador sent to hirk a translation of 
| Hamlet by a Grand Duke, a cousin of the Czar, to be presented 
to the trustees*of the poet’s birthplace at Stratford-og-Avon. 
Shfkespe@re was but one of the®great galayy of dranfatists of 
thé Elizabethan era, amd a very promismg expesiment was 
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being made by. the production of old plays in Ldéadon under 
the direction of Mr Philip Carr, whose father would respond to 
,the toast. ‘ He recognised that they must have a living drama, 
and that they could*not depend on their pagt only. It was a 
source of safisfaction to see with what glorious energy Sir Henry 
Irving was still m ae the great traditions of the English 
stage. He certaifily believed in the geuius of Mr John Hare 
and Mr George Alexander, and he did not think the repute of 
the English drama need fear mich while two such plays as 
Lady Windermere’s Fan and Mr Bernard Shaw’s Candida were 
running. 

Mr Comyns Carr, in responding, said he did not hesitate 
to say that if there was g failure in the theatre it was dug to the 
actors and not to the play. He had written plays, and, on 
those rare occasions when they had not been successful, he had 
never hesitated to come to the conclusion that the fault was 
due tq the actors and not to him. There were many signs at 
this present time that others thought as he did. He had lately 
perused in Zhe Zimes a controversy which seemed to be raging 
between Mr Tree and Mr Henry ArtHur Jones as to whether 
actors were bad or plays were bad. It seemed to him that Mr 
Jones had never captured the right answer to Mr Tree, who, by 
founding an Academy of Dramatic Art, had acknowleged that 
the fault lay not with the author. He desired to point out 
that he had been betrayed by the secretary. He first heard 
that this toast would be proposed by Mr Mathews, one of the 
most accomplished and polished speakers at the bar. Then a 
rumour reached him that Mr Mathews would not propose tke 
toast, and the speech he had prepared in anticipation of “Mr 
Mathews’ remarks was quite useless. Next he heard it was to 
be proposed by Lord Rosebery, and he was prepared for that. 
Then came the report that Mr Chamberlain would submit 
the toast and introduce his Fiscal policy, and he was 
prepared for that. But he was not prepared for a speech, from 
Mr Sidney Lee or to return thanks for thé drama as represented 
by Shakespeare. Neither was he prepared to admit that the 
‘Jrama of to-day was either decadent oe despairing. Men had 
made the mistake of supposing that the arts advanced, like the 
sciences, step by step; but there might come again such a 
glorious epoch of the drama as that which had been refered to 
by Mr. Sidney Lee in submitting the toast. 

My C. CRUIKSHANKS, in responding for the Fund, related an 
ree ee showing the gentrous nature ‘of the’ laté Walson 
Barrett. On one eccasion he declined to appear at a behefit 
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performanéé, but promised £50 should it not take pla@e, as 
seemed probable. However, the benefit did come ff, and Mr 
Barrett handed over the cheque all the same. ¢ Mr Cruikshank 
also told a capitaletory at the expense of Mr James Welch, who 
sat next him at the table. During his recent stay at Kingston, 
said My Cruiksharfk, Mr Welch had cause tago to the barber’s, 
and to fall into conversation during the progress of a shave. 
‘I hear you’ve got a part in the Drury-lane pantomine,’ said 
the barber. In his modesty, Mr Welch disclaimed the fhonour. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘that’s not me. ‘That’s a cousin of mine of 
the same name.’ ‘Ah,’ replied the bafber, ‘I thought that 
must be so. You see, me and my missis, we’ve seen you act !’ 
Referrigg to the controversy going on m the pages of The Eva 
with regard to the Fund and how it was to be made self-sup- 
porting, he said he felt a certain amount of shame in respond- 
ing to the toast, because they had to appeal to the generous 
public for support. They had been told that the profession 
numbered some twenty or thirty thousand people, and yet, 
according to the secretary, no more than eight or nine hundred 
supported the Benevolent Fund. He considered that that was dis- 
graceful. As to relief granted deserving cases, it really ought 
to be five times the amount. A writer in The Eva had sug- 
gested that there should be an amalgamation of the funds, and 
that they should one day in the year take off their coats and 
work for the lot. Well, his reply was that the committee were 


working all the year round, and not one day only. ‘In _ con- 
clusion, Mr Cruikshanks announced that a sum of nearly 
e900 had been subscribed that evening. : 


r GEORGE ALEXANDER, In proposing the health of the 
Chairman, said that, as an actor out of work that night, he 
found himself cast for a sympathetic role in the evening’s enter- 
tainment. He only wished that the toast had been placed in 
the hands of his dear old friend and former manager, Mr John 
Hare,eto whom the stage owed so much, and for*whom he had 
the greatest regard ¢nd affection. It was not his intention to 
talk about the drama. He had only to propose the health ,of 
the Chairman, and as re®ently a banquet had been given in his 
honour at which so many things had been said in his, praise, 
it was difficult to give adequate expression {0 the feeling of 
regard ein which Sir Edward Clarke was held, hot only by ¢he 
pkaygoing public, but by Society, spelt with a large S. His 
connection wifh the theatrical world might be said to, shave 
datedéfrom the time when he attended the same schvol, and 
later ‘became the frierfd of Sir Henry Irving? That «would in 
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itself endear him to every actor, but in addition to this he had 
always been a supporter of the drama and a true friend of the 
‘actor both on ‘and off the stage, in success, or in failure. 
Their Chairman was not like the learned juflge who, at a recent 
trial, remarked that he did not often see the actors on their own 
boards, but thatghe considered their opinions on real hife were 
better than anything on the stage. He (Mr Alexander) wished 
thut this learned judge could attend the theatre oftener ; but he 
was possibly an Ibsenite, and his favourite play The Master 
Builder. He attributed the large sum which had been 
announced as the result of the esteem in which the Chairman 
was held, not only by the profession, but by the public. This 
money would go far to'brighten the lives of many poof players, 
and he only wished he could coin a word to express their sense 
of gratitude for Sir Edward Clarke’s presence. He asked them 
all to drink to his health and continued prosperity. 


EDUCATION 
On MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION 


GENTLEMEN, it must be admitted from statistics, that the 
movement is still in its childhood. If the great middle class 
of this country is to take full advantage of the movement for 
improvement of the education of their children, we must, leok 
for still larger numbers at these examinations ; but although 
the movement may be yet in its childhood, it certainly has 
already borne fruit, not only in the considerable number of 
candidates which, taking the whole country, hds appeared at 
the examinations, but also in the attention which it has drawn 
to a very irhportant subject. We have now had for many 
years a very considerable movement witlf regard to éducation 
in this country, and one thing at least we may regard as 
entirely established, indeed, as so cémpletely established that 
it seems unnecessary to allude to it—I mean the advantage of 
education. Sqme of us may remember the time when a great 
many people thought there was such a thing as over-education, 
and that the best way to avoid such a dangerous result was to 
doswithout any educaticn a all. These people, in order to 
avoid the Scylla of over-education, drifted towards*the CNarybdis 
of no education &t all. Well, we have gdt over this stage, ‘and we 
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are all agteed that education is a good thing. Thanks*o the 
exertions of many very distinguished men, we have,seen a very 
extensive system of education established forthe lower classe 

an education whieh we now see embracing almost the whole 
people. By this remark I do not mean to say that more is 
not toebe done, of that we ought to be contgnt with the results 
achieved, but the system is firmly established, and we may 
look for its continued progregs until it embraces all the children 
who ought to attend school. While we have been intfoducing 
a good system of education for the children of the lower 
classes, we have not neglected the edfication of the upper 
classes. But until a few years ago we had done very little for 
one o$ the most extensive classes,®and perhaps the most 
important class in the country, the middle class, I use the 
term ‘ middle-class’ for want of a better; in point of fact, the 
phrase embraces the great working population of this country, 
through whom the great wealth of the country ha$ been 
accumulated, who constitute the backbone of English Society, 
and upon whom the industry and prosperity of the country 
very greatly depend. There is hardly a political meeting at 
which the speakers do not dilate upon the great strength 
and importance of the middle-class, and upon the political 
power which it possesses. Well, if this class is the mainstay of 
our commerce, and at the same time a great power in the 
political system of this country, every one must feel that it is 
his duty to secure, as far as possible, the highest education to 
it. If we look not only to the interest of the whole country, 
wut to the interests of the middle-class itself, I suppose no one 
will dispute that 3 is of the utmost importance that it should not 
fall behind in the educational race. When the middle-class sees, 
as it does now, tfe class below it continually rising in knowledge 
and educatidn, and some remark&ble evidences of intelligence 
and education have been shown in what I may term the upper 
part ef the lower classes, it must be of the highest importance to 
members of the middle-class itself, that by their own exertions, 
they should do everything to promote the education of theig 
children. I think we dte much indebted to the universities for 
having taken this matter in hand. I am perfectly well aware that 
a very considerable portion of the middle-clags belongs to the 
Church of England; but it must be borne’in mind, awery 
farge portion hold different views, and as whenever the educa., 
tional qyestign Is tguched upon ig this country, the supfect of 
religfon alsd arises, and properly so, because education without 
religion woultl not be sophd, the fears and sispicions of a large 
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body of the middle-class may be aroused if the*universities 
take the“matter in hand. The conclusion at which I am 
.Yather driven to arrive, though I speak hesitatingly as upon a 
matter with, regard to which scarcely any one has made up his 
mind, is that the middle-class must be in some way indebted 
to the Government in respect to their education. I shpuld be 
the last person fr wish to see the middle-classes indebted to 
the Government for pecuniary assistance ; and I think it would 
be a most unfortunate thing if we were to put into the hands 
of the Government the whole education of the country, not 
only of the lower class, but of the middle-class also. Such a 
policy might operate in such a manner as to produce consider- 
able political changes,cand might not commend itself to the 
instinct of Englishmen, who have acquired a great attachment 
to self-government; at the same time there are certain things 
which can be done through the action of the Government 
alones The Government is the Government of the whole 
country, and can act quite impartially, which no body like the 
universities, even although they may be actuated by the best 
intentions, can do, connected as they have been so long with 
one religious body. With regard to endowed schools, I 
believe they were founded by men in advance of their time, 
and that if they could speak now they would be the last 
persons to declare that no improvements are to be introduced 
into their schools. ‘They had in view the same objects which 
we have in view now, they wished to stimulate good educa- 
tion; they took things as they found them, and established 
what was then thought the best system of education ; but, 
probably, if they could speak, they would be the first to 
declare that they never intended that their schools should not 
be susceptible of improvements. Changes-in the letter of 
what founders of schools have prescribed, should not, then, be 
regarded too jealously, so long as the spirit of what they had 
prescribed is udhered to, and so long as the general priaciples 
which they had laid down are respected. ‘ While we are right 
in not allowing the Government to become possessed of the 
management of our affairs, we derive {great benefit from inde- 
pendent inspection of what we do. Thus we have appointed 
inspectors of prisons, mines, and factories, and in every case 
in ayyhich we have applied the system, we have done so with 
marked success ; and even those who at first offered opposition, 
in consequence of the interference which* they anticipated 
would be brought to bear upon their affairs, have therfiselves 
acknowledged tht great benefit which they have derived’ from 
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the new pokty. It seems, then, to be exactly the provinee of 
the Government of a free country to establish that which, after 
all, no part of a country can supply for dtself,°a general, 
independent inspecgion breught to bear up®n every p&t of it. 
Then undoubtedly, there must be a system of examination ; 
whether, it can be best conducted through the universities, as 
at present, or through some other means, nfst be left to ex- 
perience to determine. It would be a great advantage if the 
connection with the universitfes could be kept up, as certain 
venerable associations are connected with them, and the stamp 
of university approval carries with it considerable weight. It is 
a question for consideration, whether in connection with the 
Civil Segvice, the Society of Apothecgries, the Law Society, 
and other bodies, certificates from these local examinations 
may not be accepted as a sufficient preliminary test 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL PRIZES. 
The Mayor in the chatr. 


GENTLEMEN, we are met together for two objccts: one for 
the distribufion of those prizes which have been gained by the 
pupils ; and the other to receive the reports of the examiners. 
The first is a very gratifying proceeding, and the second a very 
necessary one, in order that you may be made aware of the 
state of the school. No doubt, with respect to the fifth and 
sixth forms, these reports will be satisfactory ; but I think that 
the first form should receive the same consideration as the 
higher ones; because, if the education imparted is not based 
on®a,sound and firm foundation, the superstructure will not go 
satisfactorily. I rgerely throw this out as a suggestion to the 
examiners, for I am as yet unaware of the contents of their 
reports. I have®much pleasure in congratulating my young 
friends on thefr prospect of a pleasdnt holiday, which I heartily 
wish they may enjoy. I hope that during their peregrinations in 
the country they may find— : 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything, 
and that they may return to their scholastic duties with re- 
newed vigour and energy. With regard to the school, there is 
no doubt that it is going on as satisfactorily ag any institution 
. ® 7 : 
pgssibly can. My vocabulary of praise on its behalf, after 
having presided at these gatherings for several half-years, is 
entirely exhausted. b am very pleased to see one, the 
patrogs of the school present, Mr. ————, @ gentleman who 
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identifies himself with everything which he believese to be for 
the good of his fellow-creatures, and I happen to know that he 
\gttends to-day aj some inconvenience. Last. year I had 
occasion to say a werd of praise on behalf gf the patrons, and 
as I was wafking down to the Hall, just now, I thought that 
this time I would say a word or two for the working bees, the 
Executive Commiftee. I have been associated with the ‘gentle- 
men forming that Committee from the commencement ; and if 
the proprietors would just take d@ cursory glance at what they 
have been called upon to perform, I am sure they would all 
be thoroughly satisfied that much of the success and progress 
of the school has been owing to their great exertions, for which 
I am sure they are deserving of our highest encomiums. The 
masters have been most energetic in the discharge of their 
duties ; and‘ before I sit down I am desirous of remarking that 
pupils were submitted to the last Cambridge competitive 
examiration, and much to the credit of the master who brought 
them up, the whole of them came off successfully, and 
carried off either prizes or certificates. Now, I think that 
goes far to show that the school is carried on upon a well- 
organized system; when we take into consideration that the 
whole of these boys passed in five subjects, while two were 
sufficient to obtain a certificate. Such results must be 
gratifying to the pupils, the proprietors, and the masters, and 
I congratulate them on their success. I am pleased to see 
them going on so prosperously, and hope they will continue to 
do so, as I know they will under the present system. In con- 
clusion, I would again repeat my wish that the first form should 
receive as great attention as the fifth and sixth, as you ‘will 
hardly need reminding that, ' 


’Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. « 


It may be necessary for me to explain that this year the 
prizes have been awarded in a different, manner fron? that 
hitherto adopted. It has been found out that some boys, find- 
ing themselves proficient in one particular branch of study, 
have worked themselves up in that particular branch and 
neglected others ; therefore we have determined to give the prizes 
to those who objained the greatest aggregate number of marks 
on All subjects. In the matter of marks, there has been a some- 
what strange coincidence. The Examiners’ marks for the first, 
second, and third boys entirely agree with the masters’ marks, 
which I think furgishes one proof of the justice of their awards. 
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ELECTIONEERING 


THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, in consequences of having 
presided at similar meetings for many sake I have been‘ 
called upon this e@ening to take the chair: but Jewi: some 

other gentleman had been selected. I, however, shall have 

great pleasure in introducing to you my frignd, Mr. , 

He is an honest man, and will represent your ——-— interests 
thoroughly. I have not seen such an address as Mr. ———®’s 
from any candidate in the kingdom, although I have seen 
many of them, and if he keeps within the four corners of the 
paper I hold in my hand (Mr. ’s address), he will be a 
man according to your hearts. We do not want ‘ trimmers,’ 
as they are called ; neither do we want fhen who will first vote 
on this side and then on the other; but men who will honestly 
represent you according to the promises contained in their 
addresses. It has been said by Mr. — ’s opponents that 
he is a mere modern convert. ‘There is not the slightest” truth 
in that. Mr. has never opposed the views he now 
advocates. It is said hejs not the sort of — we of ——— 
could desire. What more can any man say for us than he has 
said in his address? He is for What do you 
possibly want more than that? Those gentlemen who call 
themselves are simply theoretical , sham 
as I call them. To whom are we indebted for p 
To and the , two of the greatest men England ever 
produced. These men were called bigoted , but they 
are no such thing. To whom are we indebted for r 
Net,to quasi and theoretical , but to ———~-, who, 
after due considegation, consented to give it. We are not 
indebted to the of the present day for the —, but 
to the is in nearly every man’s hand. 
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GENTLEMEN, I never came forward with greater pride and 
pleasuye than I do on this occasion, in proposing Mr. — 
It, is not necessary for me now to occupy your time in 
mentioning all the personal claims that Mr. has to yqur, 
confidence and support® You all know what Mr. is. 
The name of is not unknown in the county, gnd for 
several months past Mr. has been dojng all that one 
man cam do in bringing openly and boldly befdre the electors 
himself and his opinions. He is the representative of the true 
party, whe seek to benefit, the country and prgServe 
her imstitutions, not by obstructing Change, but bv supporting 
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wise and judicious reform I caution you against @ man who 
will make‘ great profession of —-——— and then do nothing 
afterwards, ‘as has of late been the custom. There is another 
and a stronger reason why I support Mr. —-———.._ I believe, in 
supporting him, we support our ————. If you wish, on the 
other hand, to support one who will vote fox the repeal of the 

Act, if y6u wish to support a ministry who, step by 
step, will fritter away all the wise safeguards provided for the 
———; do not vote for Mr. —“——, but vote for the other 
side. I consider I am _ performing a very honest duty 
on calling on all my brother electors to join with me in 
supporting Mr.———. 


GENTLEMEN, I have tie honour of seconding the nomination 
of Mr. ——- I will not detain you more than a few minutes, 
because it is unnecessary to enter into the political opinions of 
Mr. —-——-, that gentleman having already so fully expressed 
his viéws before the electors of the county, and being shortly 
about to state them himself. This is a fair stand-up fight 
between two great parties in the county; the ——-— did not 
provoke the contest, it has been thrown upon them by their 
opponents, who, as they bad a perfect right to do, have 
brought forward a candidate for the seat. The ———— have 
accepted the challenge, they are determined to fight it to the 
end, and, what is more, they are determined to win. I will 
call upon those who are attached to the institutions of the 
country, those who are opposed to —————- measures, and 
those who are in favour of the —-———,, to give their support to 
the candidate. I believe he will be returned as the. re- 
presentative of this great constituency. 


GENTLEMEN, I have the pleasure to propose Mr. ———, 
who comes before you as one of that party which I believe to 
be the strictest supporters of our — institutions—the 
strictest supporters of — and — , namely, the 
party. He will, I am sure, support to his utmast that 
constitution of which Englishmen are so proud, and those 
dnstitutions which have upheld that- constitution. He will 
advocate retrenchment—retrenchment as far as possibfe, con- 
sistent with the due maintenance of the defences of this country. 
He will supportathat most valuable, I may term it, institution 
of this country, the Volunteer force, and another matter will 
receive Mr. ————’s early attention, if elected, namely, the 
subjec of ———. I ams of opinion, .and ro, doubt the 
honourable candidate is of the same opinion, that the 
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districts, have been very much neglected. The large manu- 
facturing towns have received a very large proporon of the 
money which is every year devoted to the relief of ¢the County 
rates. They also receive far more than their share of th 
favours the Goverment can bestow. I am assured ¢hat Mr. 

if elected yvill see fair play between the large and the 
small centres in the country. 





GENTLEMEN, I second the nomination of Mr. ein 
Mr. ————, you have presented to you a candidate second to 
none who has been brought forward throughout the whole of 
England. He is a man of whom a constituency might justly 
be proud. Mr. , from his cradle and in his early 
youth, gave promise of qualities of rarg excellence, and in his 
manhood he has fully carried out that promise. Should you desire 
to be represented by a man of talents, a man of%principle, a 
man of eloquence, and a man of character, who will proclaim 

and principles against and —-———, 
if you desire such a man, you will find him in Mr. : 
At times, when the constitution was assailed—that constitution 
which combined the efficiency of a monarchy with the freedom 
of a republic, without the despotism of one and the licentious- 
ness of the other Mr. valiantly defended it. If you love 
your country and its institutions, under which we have become a 
great power—you will maintain its honour by returning the 

candidates. 

THe Mayor: In the name of the King I declare ; 
Esq., duly elected to serve as a burgess in the Commons House 
of Barliament for the Borough of 
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Speeches at a Dinner of a Race Committee, the Mayor in 
the Chair. 


GENTLEMEN, the origin of racing in this country dates from 
a very, early period, the custom being generally believed to 
have been introduced by the Romans ; but tHe records o§ its 
practice and progress in very éarly times are so vague and 
apoczyphal thet littla dependente gan be placed upon, either 
theireauthenticity or yeracity. Fitzstephen, who lived . the 
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reign of Henry II., however, states that in his time they were 
of freeuent occurrence in London. He tells us ‘hat horses 
were usualty exposed for sale in West Smithfield ; and, in order 
yto prove the excellency of the most valuable hackneys and 
charging steeds, they were matched against each other. 

In the middle ages certain seasons of the year were appointed 
for the nobility to indulge themselves in running their hgrses— 
at Easter and Wlfitsuntide. ‘It had been customary,’ says a 
Chester antiquary, writing in the thirty-first year of Henry VIII., 
‘time owt of mind, upon Shrove ‘l'uesday, for the Company of 
Saddlers belonging to the City of Chester to present to the 
drapers a wooden ball, embellished with flowers, and placed 
upon the point of a lance.’ This ceremony was performed 
in the presence of the mayor, at the cross in the ‘ Rqodhee,’ 
or ‘Roody’—an open place near the city; ‘but this year,’ 
continues Ife, ‘the ball was changed into a bell of silver, 
valued at 3s. 6d. or more, to be given to him who should run 
the best and the farthest on horseback before them upoh the 
same day.’ 

At the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, racing, 
which had dropped considerably durihg that of Mary, was 
restored to all its pristine vigour; and, furthermore, it is re- 
lated that it was carried to such excess as to injure the fortunes 
of the nobility. This circumstance, as is usual in such cases, 
gave the sport itself a bad odour; and numerous were the 
ponderous arguments levelled at its devoted head by the 
reverend, the learned, and the great. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, enumerated racing among the sports which he thought 
unworthy of a man of honour: « 

‘The éxercise,’ says he, ‘I do not approve of is running of 
horses, there being so much cheating in that ‘kind; neither do 
I see why a brave man should delight in a creature whose chief 
use is to help him to run away.’ : 

Public horse-races were not, however, established until the 
reign of James I. At this period races were instituted., The 
prize awarded to the owner of the successful horse was:a little 
golden bell, which probably gave origin to the common phrase, 
to “bear the bell.’ ¢ 

About the reign of Charles I. races were performed in Hyde 
Park and at Newmarket; and after the Restoration they were 
revived and mu¢h encouraged by Charlés II: In this reign 
the Bells were converted into cups or bowls, &c. ; € 

Frqgm this period up to our own time chorse-racing has 
ncreastd, both in extent 4nd importante, and ecdursek are 
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established, all over the kingdom. The Jockey Cub is 
recognized as the supreme adjudicator of all turfeaffairs, and 
upon the members of that body devolves the duty dnd responsj 
bility of prescribing rules for the maintenance of ordel. 
regularity, and faftness. —— 

The racehorse ,of our own day differs materially from the 
animaks employed prior to the reign of Queem Anne—the latter 
being generally clumsy and ungainly, though by no means, 
devoid of strength and ability. Indeed the different manner in 
which races have come to be conducted called for some altera- 
tion in the qualities of the animal. Fagmerly, four and five- 
mile heats w. 2 of no unusual occurrence, while now the most 
important of « r races—the Derby—is only run upon a two- 
mile course! thus it will be seen, that while in the first case 
extraordinary lasting qualities were required, in @he latter it 
becomes merely a question of speed. 

The first Arabian horse which was introduced into Eggland, 
of which we have any authentic account, was in the reign of 
James I. and was in the possession of a Mr. Markham, 
merchant, from whom he was purchased by the King for the 
sum of £40 sterling. The intermixture of Arabian blood has 
been the most important cause of effecting the acquired altera- 
tion. The next mention that we find of the introduction of 
the pure Arabian breed occurred about the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

English racehorses at the present day are greatly esteemed 
throughout Europe. The form of the head of the English 
racer resembles that of the Arabian; the neck is beautifully 
arthed (one of the greatest beauties in the horse) ; his shoulders 
are oblique and elengthened; his hind legs are well propor- 
tioned ; his quarters ample and muscular ; his whole legs, from 
the knee downwards, sufficiently graduated— 


Fine by degrees and beautifully less. 


»Racirig has now Become a business of so much importance, 
from the national point of view, as to become a stimulus to the, 
maintenance of a breed ®f horses for which this kingdom is so 
justly celebrated ; and as the interests of the public and those 
immediately concerned are so identified with eyery circumstance 
which shay ténd to increase or diminish its success, who@ver 
pSints out any defects in the present system renders a service 
not only to thpse*engaged in turf affairs, but to the weffd at 
large: 
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Toast: By the Chairman. 


GENTLEMGN, there now devolves upon me the task to pru- 
Nose a toast which more immediately concerns ourselves, and 
that is, ‘ Prosperity to the Races and Race Committee.’ 
To go back to the history of the Races would be to go 
back to the history, of itself. Every one, I am sure, is so 
well acquainted with the exertions which the gentlemen com- 
prising the Committee have made to uphold the races, and also 
with the labour and time it entailed. upon them, that I need 
not eulogize them to ensure the toast being drunk with enthusi- 
asm ; still I may say that racing and field sports are so closely 
bound up with the interests of England, that I hope neither 
one nor the other will tver die out. Coupled with the toast 
of ‘ Prosperity to the Races and Race Committee,’ I will 
mention the name of Mr. , the Honorary Secretary. 

















Response: By the Hon. Secvetary. 


GENTLEMEN, I respond to the last toast with a great deal of 
pleasure; for I feel a great interest, in Races I am 
much pleased to say that the good wishes of the past:have been 
answered, and I can but hope that those of the present will be 
also. Not to inflict upon the company a long financial state- 
ment, I will briefly remark that the amount of public money 
given in is to the highest in the kingdom. The 
other day it was stated in a sporting paper, and held out as an 
inducement to support the meeting, because they gave 


























LZ public money; and I will here mention that that was 
to be run for in days; but gave £, to beertin 
for in days. It is said that ‘money makes the mare to 





go,’ but I hope it will cause the horses to come; and I am 
sure that if the efforts of the Committee aré only seconded 
liberally by the town, our future will be crowned with success, 
and the Races be second to none in the kingdom. 


GENTLEMEN, Mr. proposed ‘ Prosperity to the "Races 
and Trade of . The Races are an important feature in 
“he amusements of the town, and I weald urge on the people 
of not to let them drop. Don’t let gentlemen from 
Exeter Hall put you off the Races, nor be bullied into the idea 
that racing is wrong. It is of no use for people with new- 
fangled notions in their heads to say that men get drunk and 
. women misbehave themselves; but, if they do, the real reason 
is, that the people so sel@om have any’ recreatien‘at all. I 
shall always be. happy to lend my suppor to these races, which 
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have progressed very favourably, and I trust wil] 4ev€lop to 
something still more important. 


GENTLEMEN, |,am taken by surprise ir? being qaliéd upon vv 
respond on behalf of the last toast. It is a very long time since 
I had, the honour and pleasure of doing so; but perhaps I am 
the most proper person for the task preser&, as my whole life 
has been spent here, for I was reared in the town of ——, ande 
have risen with it. I wisH the inhabitants would umderstand 
more fully the importance of the races and other amusements, 
and also that all money brought into --— circulates through 
every part ; and that it is their duty to support all things which 
attract or bring visitors to the town, I am sorry that many, 
because they do not derive an interest directly through the 
races, the foxhounds, the harriers, or the cricke€ matches, do 
not feel disposed to subscribe to those amusements ; but I can 
tell hem that every farthing subscribed circulates m every 
small vein of the town. 


Loqst: By the Mayor. 





GENTLEMEN, I now propose, ‘The Health of Mr. ,’ who 
is sO intimately connected with the various sports. Having 
been a trading man in for some years, I am entitled to 
speak with some authority, and I believe the town is very 
largely indebted to the Foxhounds and the Harriers for its 
prosperity in the winter season. I need hardly state that it.is 
no sinecure to conduct a pack of foxhounds, for it draws largely 
pon a man’s purse and a man’s time ; and the town, therefore, 
ouBht to feel deeply indebted to any gentleman who conducts 
such an establishment. 





Response. 


GENTLEMEN, | hardly expected to have been called upon to 
address the company, but I feel gratified at what has been done, 
and thank you forthe honour. I can say of hufting what I 
said of racing, that it is one of the peculiar characteristics of 
Englishmen, and one which I trust will always be upheld. “Hdd 
I not thought that a little hunting near this large town was 
necessary for the visitors, I would not have undertiken the 
management of the Foxhounds, which Bhave now hgd for 
e—— years; but I have been looking out for a successor, and 
I hope that I shall find one, for this part of the coustry 1s 
depgndefit upon its Amusements, ahd I will always do all in my 
powtr to keep wp a packeof foxhounds and support the races. 
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The Chatyman. 
Speecnes and dbhe Business at a Cricket Club Dinner. 


GENTLEMEN, I have now to propose, ‘ Success to the 
Cricket Club.’ I have no statistics by me,, or I might have 
been able to haye introduced a few dry figures for your 
edification (?); but suffice it to say, that we have during the 
past*season played about the usual number of matches, and out 
of them have won about as many as we expected to have done. 
Now, of all the Engligh athletic games, none perhaps presents 
so fine a scope for bringing into full and constant play the 
qualities both of the mind and body as that of cricket. A man 
who is essentially stupid Will not make a fine cricketer ; neither 
will he who ig not essentially active. He must be active in all 
his faculties; he must be active in mind, to prepare for every 
advantage ; and active in eye and limb, to avail himself of those 
advantages. He must be cool-tempered and, in the best sense 
of the term, manly, for he must be able to endure fatigue, and 
to make light of pain; since, like all athletic sports, cricket is 
not unattended with danger, resulting from inattention and 
inexperience. The accidents, however, attendant upon the 
players at cricket commonly arise from unwatchfulness or 
slowness of eye. A short-sighted person is as unfit to become 
a cricketer as one deaf would be to discriminate the most 
delicate gradations and varieties in tones; added to which, he 
miust be in constant jeopardy of serious injury. 

Those who are acquainted with some of the remote and 
unfrequented villages of Englan3, where the primitive manner, 
customs, and games of our ancestors survive inche perfection of 
rude and unadulterated simplicity, must have remarked the lads 
playing at a game which is the same in its outline and principal 
features as the consummate piece of perfection that at this day 
is the glory of ‘Lord’s’ and the pride of English athletes—I 
mean the one in which a single stick is appointed for a wicket, 
ditto for a bat, and the same repeated, of about three inches ir 
length, for a ball. If this be not the griginal of the game of 
cricket, it is a plebeian imitation of it. — 

The censtitution of this pastime has undergone considerable 
alterations and improvements since it has become a favourite 
and “ashionable recreation. Even till as late as thé year, 
1770, for instance, the wicket had consisted of two stumps, 
when “a third, the centre ne, was added, © a, decided 
improvement, seeirg that it multiplied the chances to the batter 
of being Sdwled out, consequently inefeased the’ difficulty of his 
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position, and thereby exalted his maintaining it ff? any length 
of time into the greater merit ; for under the old system, if the 
ball passed between the stumps, the batter. was not 
considered out: under the improved system such an event 
cannot happen ;*for the three stumps are not pitched at so 
great a distance from one another as to all8w of the transit of 
the ball without knocking off the bale, which decides the fatee 
and existence of the batsman. The bale, too, which crowns 
the stumps, formerly consisted of a single piece of wood, and 
therefore required a considerable con@ussion of the ball to 
remove it, without which the batter cannot be declared to be 
out ; it is now divided in the centre,gand consequently a very 
slight agitation of either of the outside stumps will displace the 
one half resting upon it: and this is equallyfatal to the 
batsman as if the two were knocked off. 

Tze formation of the bat has also undergone considerable 
change and improvement. In an old code of ‘the Laws of 
Cricket, revised at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, on 
February 25, 1774, by & committee of noblemen and gentlemen,’ 
the rules °and directions are prefaced by a woodcut of the bat 
then in use, by which it appears that it was curved, and the face 
flat. 

The modern bat is not only perfectly upright, but its face is 
convex, which again increases the difficulty to the player; for, 
in striking the ball, unless he meet it directly in the centre of 
his bat, the chances are many that, from the convexity of the 
face of the bat, the ball will fly off at a tangent, and the player 
méy be caught out. The mode of holding the bat has changed 
with its alteration of form; the chief injunction now being to a 
young player te keep his bat as upright as possible. 

With these remarks on the game of cricket, I will conclude 
by calling on you—-and I am sure you will respond—to unite 
with,me in wishing ‘ Success to the Crecket Club,’ and 
jn connection with the toast will mention the flame of Mr. 
, the Captain. 


Reshonse: By the Captain. 


GENTLEMEN, my name having been coupled witk the last 
toast, I rise to respond to it, though I thigk the duty ought 
eto have devolved upon the Honorary Secretary. As Capain 
of the Eleven Ihave had frequent opportunities of seejgg how 
sugcessfal sh Clubehas been ; and I hope that the, s#me may 
be aaid at the close of ngxt year’s cricket. eThe Chaiyman has 
said so much on the garfie of cricket that hg has completely 
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stumped me out’ from making any further observauons. I 
I will therefore conclude by thanking you all for your good 
‘*ishes, and calling upon you to drink to ‘The Health of our 
Vice-President.’ 


Response: By one of the Members, for the Vice-President. 


GENTLEMEN, I cannot allow this toast to pass without 
acknowledging it on the part of @ne whom we all know, not 
only as a good cricketer, but as a genial friend, and one ever 
ready to assist anyone who might require his aid. We already 
feel how deep our loss is in missing for the time his ever 
cheerful presence; and though I regret to state that he is very 
ill, yet I trust that ou unanimous good wishes so earnestly 
expressed may be fulfilled, and that we shall once more see 
him among us. 


Toast: THE HONORARY SECRETARY. 


GENTLEMEN, I have now to propose the health of one who 
has a most arduous and unthankful office to fulfil in connection 
with the Club, but, who, nevertheless, carries out the, duties of 
his honorary office in the most admirable and praiseworthy 
manner. I allude to ‘The Honorary Secretary, Mr. — e 
who at all times studies the interests of the Club. 


Response: By the Hon. Secretary. 





. GENTLEMEN, I beg to acknowledge the last toast, also to 
acknowledge that the office I hold is no sinecure. But as ‘the 
labour we delight in physics pain,’ I may add that it is a great 
pleasure to perform the duties for a club of whjch each member 
is a gentleman. The greatest difficulty I have is in getting the 
members selected for a match to take their resfective parts in 
it. Sometimes when a match is to be played, nét one only, 
but two or three members do not make their appearance. 
Then, again, soine of the members arrive on the groundevery 
late, an unpardonable offence in a cricketer’ and a gentleman. 
They should learn that the poet oneierOw was once asked, 
‘What is time?’ and replied, ‘The ‘shadow on the dial; 
the striking of the clock; the running of the sand; day and 
night; summer and winter ; months, years, and centuries. 
These. are but ofitward and arbitrary signs; the measwre of 
time, not time itself. Time is the life of the soul; if not this,* 
then tei, me what is time? Mrs Chairman and gentlemen, the 
answer is simple. , Time is‘ ‘THE Time” mentiorfed by she 
Honorary Secretary of a Cricket Clup 3 in ‘nis circular noté to 
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its members. Now, in our last match against —s——*Club, 
we played with sixteen instead of twenty-two against THE 
ELEVEN, and I believe it is the first time .the smaller numbew 
has been beaten b¥ the larger. I have to thank. the company 
for the honour done me in drinking my health. 


Toast: ‘THE'GROUND Bow.kr.’ 


GENTLEMEN, ‘The Health of the Ground Bowler,’ Who, 
though getting a little old, is a ‘good-un’ yet, and can manage 
to put in a pretty straight ball, in spite ofa little touch of the 
rheumatism every winter, as most of you know practically. 
In fact, I believe him to be something like the trees—he comes 
out afresh every spring. I almost thinf that there must be a 
little of the evergreen in him, for there seems to,be as much 
energy in him as ever each succeeding May. Every winter we 
hear the same old, old story, and every spring we find how 
little truth there is in it. I believe Mr. — will be good 
for a dozen years to come. 





Response. 


GENTLEMEN, in returning thanks for the last toast, I must 
say that no man can be better supported than I have been by 
the members of the Club, and while I can send a ball straight 
to the wicket, or am able to handle a bat, I shall be proud to 
be a member of the ———~_ Cricket Club. At the same 
time, I feel bound to confess that my arms are not so lithe 
sometimes as they used to be: in fact, I rather suspect that I 
amq@etting a little old. But as I happen to belong to 

A hardy race of mortals, train’d to sports ; 

Thg field their joy, unpolish’d yet by Courts, 
I may be good enough to be with you, as our worthy Chairman 
has said, a dozen years to come. 


Toast: ‘THE WortHY Host.’ 


GENTLEMEN, I have now to propose ‘The Health of Mr. 
the Worthy Mlost,’ who has on so many forme? 
occasions catered for us, and J much regret that there are not 
more to partake of the good things provided. I tlfink the 
members of the Club ought on such an occasien to rally rgund 
ome who has done so much for them. ‘They ought to recollect 
how many difficulties and risks asperson holding such a pesition 
has tg put*up with: @nd therefore if would have givensme much 
pleasfre to hawe seen the wom better filled. | 
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Spteches and the Business of a Regatta Dinner 


GENTLEMEN, having disposed of the routine toasts, we now 
come to number on the programme ; and which may 
be justly termed the toast of the evening, it being, ‘Success to 
Regatta gf 19—.’ ‘That which has just taken place is 
the annual Regatta; and I am happy to say that we 
have ever progressed— have never fallen back. True, the 
Committee certainly did, from a laxity of paying up on the 
part of some of the subscribers, think it proper somewhat to 
curtail their expenses, as also the amount to be given in prizes 
on the last occasion ; hence it happened that, the subscriptions 
having after all come in‘well, they had a larger balance in hand 
than they intended to have had. Last year, at the wind-up, 
we had a re Se in hand of £ , we have since received 
as subscriptions £ , and as entries for boats £ - 
The subscriptions this year are more than they were last, the 
entries are also a little more, while as I have explained, the 
prizes and expenses are somewhat less ; so that now we have a 
balance in hand of £ I can take no credit to myself 
in the matter. J am simply Treasurer, and as such my duty is 
to take care of the funds for you. But the person who does 
the real work is the gentleman whose name I intend to couple 
with the toast Mr. —, the Honorary Secretary. Although 
I am associated with him as an officer of the Committee, yet 
tay duties are comparatively slight, while those of the 
Secretary are very heavy. But I must take this credit to 
myself, that I was the person who proposed Mr. for the 
office of Secretary some years ago. I am glag you reciprocate 
my own feelings towards Mr. — ; a proof of this is shown 
in the very handsome testimonial which it nBw becomes my 
duty to present to him. This testimonial is not to be regarded 
in the light of a payment for services rendered, but simply as a 
slight testimony of his work and of the esteem we all feel for 
him. I have great pleasure in stating that the Committee have 
amade me their mouthpiece for presenting it; and without 
“further preface, I now present it to Mr* , hoping he will 
use it for many years to come. I trust the will be 
handed down to his children’s children, so that they may 
remember how their father did his duty to his town and eounty, 
.and try to emulate him. If they do so, they will rise fo 
- emintace. 






































Response : By the Hon. Secretar 
GENTLEMEN, I feel very proud of the testimonial with which: 
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you have just presented me, and I am better pleated to find 
that I have given satisfaction to the Committee, with whom 
have had so mapy pleasant meetings, and have forked s 
harmoniously. ‘This is the first testimonial in connection with 
the Regatéa that has been presented, and the kind way 
in whith this has been presented has deprivetl me of words to 
express my feelings in a manner I should wish to have dope ; 
but I know you will all bed with me, and excuse any short- 
comings on my part; my heart is so full of gratitude, that I am 
deprived of utterance, and lack words to express my innermost 
thoughts. Again I sincerely thank you for your kindly feelings 
and this handsome testimonial; and, jn conclusion, desire to 
propose to you ‘The Health of the Chairman.’ I have seen 
him in various capacities during many years, agd have ever 
found him to be ready to assist in anything for the prosperity of 
the tcwn and trade of ; I have found him to beeone of 
the best fellows I ever met either in private or public life. I 
have never asked him to do this or that in connection with the 
Regatta, but that he did all in his power to carry out 
my wishes*to the letter. As regards the Regatta, I have had 
the credit of doing a great deal, but Mr. has materially 
assisted me, and I fully appreciate his services, as I feel you all 
must; and I now call upon you to drink his health in a 
bumper. 














Response: By the Chatyman. 


GENTLEMEN, as Chairman of the — Regatta, my 
hifnable services are always at your command, and any assist- 
ance that may beerequired from me either publicly or privately. 
I feel as much pleasure in giving those services as you can 
possibly have in receiving them. The success of these regattas 
shows unmistakably that the people are men of great 
power when they choose to put their shoulders, to the wheel. 
The Committee is small, but they have done great things. 
eo A The superior pleasure afforded by the 
Regatta over that of any other regatta on the coast hase 
manifested itself over and over again. Still there is plenty of 
room for improvement; and although the — Club has 
been 2 aes defeated by the members of oug own, we must 
always look upon the Club as a dangerous rival, and, if 
we wish to maintajn our laurels, must keep up our practicg and 
training ; dog although is defeated to-day, they “re by 
no nfgans disgraced, and another meeting mag? ajter the present 
state of affairs; ‘so I bic yqu ‘beware.’ Coming events are 
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said tb cas} their shadows before them. I will now call on you 
to drink ta ‘The Crew,’ and will couple the name of 
gor. with the toast. 


Response : By a Member of the —— Crew. 


GENTLEMEN, jn rising to respond to the toast of ‘The 
- Crew,’ I have to thank the members of the Club, 
ané@ the gentlemen present, fo, the kind and enthusiastic 
manner* in which they have received the toast, and also your 
worthy and excellent Chairman for the ‘good words’ spoken 
on behalf of the crew of the and the — Club. 
The race of the day has been fairly and honourably contested, 
and I feel—as observed by the Chairman—that although we 
have been beaten, we are not disgraced ; we were beaten fairly, 
on our merits, and must yield again to the superior tact and 
skill of the crew of the As you are aware that our 
Regatta is fixed for the , we of the , with other 
crews, will meet again, when we shall ‘row our row over again.’ 
I, as a member of the Club, cqn but hope that we shall 
be able to wrest from the crew of the — that proud 
distinction they now so honourably hold. The victory is now 
with them by right of conquest, but, as ‘the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor yet favour to men 
of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all,’ the wish 
is father to the thought when I say, that I hope we may as 
fonourably, on that day, beat the crew of the as they 
have defeated us to-day. In speaking on behalf of the crew of 
the ———x—, who obtained the second prize, I should wish ¢*to 
add a few words, and ‘kind words,’ to the qrews of the ——— 
and the ; and will conclude by proposing with the 
kind permission of the Chairman ‘The Unsticcessful Crews,’ 
coupling with it the names 6f Mr. and Mr 


Response: By one of the Unsuccessful Crews. 















































GENTLEMEN, Mr. has said so much and so‘ well qn 
behalf of the — match and its results, that he has fairly 
taken the wind out of my sails, and léft me nothing to speak 
about. On behalf of the ‘ Unsuccessful Crews,’ I have to thank 
you for the toast and the manner in which you have been 
pleased to receive it. We of the —-—— are but a young crew, 
and could scarcely hope to get a better position in the rate 
thaneve did; but as practice makes perfect, we yet hope to be 
enabled in another year ti come nearer‘to the Winhing point 
than we kave dn this occasion. But whether we return ‘home 
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as ‘defeated’ or ‘successful’ crews, we always carry ehome 
with ais a lively recollection of the kind treatmerft and the 





gentlemanly consideration we invariably meet with from the 
Club, andthe inhabitants of the town of ————, an 
though 
’Tis hot in mortals to command success ; 
Yet we'll do more,—we will deserv® it. 
Gentlemen, again on behalf of the crew of the ——-_— g@ thank 
you ; also on behalf of the crews of the ———— and the — ; 
who have had to leave by an early train. 
SWIMMING. 
Toast: ‘Success TO THE ———— SWIMMING CLUB.’ 
GENTLEMEN, the ——e— Swimming Club was established in 


18 , for the purpose of teaching and enccuraging the use- 
ful art of Swimming ; awarding prizes at public matches; and 
to have at hand all the necessary apparatus for saving life and 
rendering assistance in the time of danger; it has 
eminently successful in all of its branches. 

The members give their services con amore, relying on theig 
patrons for support to extend and perpetuate the acknowledged 
usefulness of such an institution in the borough of —. 

*Sevimming is the most useful of all athletic accomplishments. 
That every chil@ought to be taught the art there can be no 
question, as it is not only useful for self-preservation, but also 
in saving the lives of others. It promotes health and strength 
by invigorating the body, and stimulating the skin to the 
healthy and uninterrupted performance of its many and im- 
portartt, offices. All animals, except the camel, swim naturally. 
Man is the only perfect animal who has to learn the art of 
swimming. Those whe cannot swim, when immersed in water$ 
fall ‘a sacrifice to its powerful influence by raising their arms 
out or above it, the weight of which has the effect of depressing 
the head, and drowning ensues. A boy, no matter how yqing; 
acquiring the art of swimming, retains it through life, fot once 
learnt, it is nevey forgotten. To learn to swim theregis no 
difficulty,ewb@h properly instructedefrom the first. Sea*is pre- 
ferafJe to rivers, as salt water has the greatey’ buoyancy, there- 


been 
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by enabling the learner more easily to retain the almost hori- 
zontal position which is necessary to bring his efforts to a suc- 
cessful issue. : 

¢ Our foreign neighbours seem fully to understand the value of 
swimming, as regular schools in which it is sfecially taught are 
established in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, and numerous 
other continental towns and cities, where it is considered a 
very important and essential poeen of the education of youth. 
Happily, our own legislators have 4een made sufficiently aware 
of the importance of swimming, and have recommended all 
large and populous towns to adopt Public Baths, the expenses 
to be paid for out of fhe rates. 

The object of the — Club is to raise swimming from its 
comparative obscurity ;¢and the means proposed to attain 
that end are—first, to afford every facility for instruction in the 
art; and, secondly, to reward merit and encourage emulation 
by competition. F 

Join” with me in the toast of ‘Success to the ———— Swim- 
ming Club,’ and with that toast I couple the name of Mr. 
———— as (Captain, Swimming Master,,or Honorary Perea 

I saw him beat the surges under him, | 
And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him ; his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 


Himself with his good arms, in lusty stroke, 
To the shore. 





GOLF. 


Toast; Success TO THE ———— GoLF CLuB. 


Gentlemen, the toast I have the honour to propose ‘to you 
is one which I am sure will command your attention; but 
before giving it to you, you will perhapst allow me to give you 
a few historical facts concerning the Royal and Ancient Game 
of Golf.* 

Although the ganie is generally considered to be of Scottish 
Origin and has certainly possessed remarkable popularity nortl 
‘of tha. Tweed for many centuries, it seems*that it was not 
indigenous to North Britain, but reached that céuntry fom 
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Holland. Its settlement in Scotland, however, was sufficiently 
early for it*to be considered to-day the national Dutch Qame, 
especfally as it has long ago died out in its origisial Scotch 
home. So considerable a hold did the ganfe obtain on they 
Scotch people that as early as the fifteénth cenéury it was 
feared that it would take the place of archery, an occupation 
of far more value ‘at a time when the services of the people 
were being continually called upon either to invade the neigh- 
bouring kingdom or to withstand the attacks of its inhabitants. 
To obviate this undeniable change in the national tdste the 
assistance of the Legislature was brought into play, and on 
three successive occasions the Scottish *Parliament decreed 
golf to be illegal. But the tastes of a people cannot be altered 
by Act of Parliament, and despite this legislation the popularity 
of the game continued unabated. 

The game well deserves its title of royal as wer as that of 
ancient, for kings and princes have long been among its 
votarie§. The royal line of Scotland furnished many distin- 
guished players of the game, and Mary has been accused of 
heartlessness for playing golf a few days after the murder of 
her husband. When fhe Stuarts came to England their 
interest in the national game of Scotland was not lost. Golf 
is known to have been played by James I, Charles I, who 
solaced many an hour of imprisonment with the pastime, and 
James II. The Revolution broke the continuance of the 
tradition, but the connection of the British Royal Family with 
the royal and ancient game was resumed by William IV.§ 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, was patron and captain 
of The Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews,’ and 
in tHe latter capacity he was succeeded by his brother, the 
late Duke of Albany. This prince was a keen player and by 
him the game was acclimatised at Windsor. 

The most famous of golf clubs is of course that at St. 
Andrews, of which all noted golfers are members, and to win a 
medal at which is the justifiable ambition of e¥ery votary of 
the game. St. Andrews is, however, by no means the oldest 
club, not even in Scotland, for in that respect it is surpassed Ry 
the Edinburgh Burgess? and the Edinburgh Company of 
Golfers ; the oldest club in the kingdom is undoubtedly fhat of 
Blackheath. It is believed to date back to 1608, and its 
foundation is attributed to the arrival of King* James and dis 
Sowtch retinue in London, a few years earlier. From Scotland 
the game has spread to England,eand from Britain at hoy, it 
has ggne tb ®ritain Weyond the sea8, Canada, Austraha, Cape 
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Colony, India, as well as the United States all have their votaries 
of the gare; and it seems that wherever Scots do congregate 
in sufficient numbers, a golf club is formed. Of late years the 
‘fairer sex also have ‘adopted golf as a pastime to their own 
advantage and to the satisfaction of their brothers and their 
brothers’ friends. ; 

I will now close by asking you to join me in drinking 
‘Syecess to the ——-— Golf Club.’ 


LAWN TENNIS 


Annual Meéting, or at the Distribution of Prizes of the 
Lawn Tennis Club 


Speech by the Chairman. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I arise to propose to you the toast of ‘Success to the 
Lawn Tennis Club.’ ‘Tennis is a game so dear to all of us for 
the many pleasant hours it so readily affords, that we, who 
have often tasted of its delights, cannot wonder at its universal 
popularity. 

For although the game of Lawn Tennis, as known to us, has 
‘been developed within the last 30 years, tennis in simpler 
forms has been known from time immemorial to civilised and 
uncivilised races alike. It has been as popular among the savage 
North American Indians from prehistoric times, as it is to-day 
among the more civilised nations that have dispossessed them. 
The early settlers in our vast island colony or Australia found 
the aborigines sporting with a game, that in all’ essentials was 
that known to us as tennis. 

On monuments from ancient Egypt we find carved: repre- 
sentations of Egyptian Tennis. ‘The ladies of Ancient Greece 
played a kind of Tennis, while in Sparta an ancestor of our 
lawn tennis found a place in the scheme of athletic training for 
the youth. The old Romans too knew and appreciated the 
game in many forms. 

Modern tennis dates from the eafly middle ages. “ In 7 
14th century ifi France it was a toyal gartie; bit by thé i§th 
it wastthe favourite sport of prince and peasant: alike. Before 
this the ‘racket ‘vas not used, but only the bare hand 9 then 
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first a heasy glove was introduced to protect the hand and as 
a final improvement, in the 15th century, the rackea, almost as 
we now know it, was adopted. 

It was in a tennis court, that a memorable drama in thw 
earliest stage of the French Revolution was endcted. The 
king had closed the hall of assembly at Versailles. Thereupon 
the extluded Third Estate assembled in a tennis court and 
there took an oath not to dissolve until a constitution was 
established. The scene in this historic tennis court has been 
immortalised by the master hand of the French painter David. 

England had early borrowed the game from her French 
neighbours and in the reign of Charles II no sport could vie 
with it in popularity. The all conquering popularity of the 
game in our own days is exemplified by the fact of a town in 
South Dakota being named Tennis. ' 

We are justly proud of this the oldest of all games of ball, 
and oye boasting many historic associations ; and the Dauphin 
of France spoke truly when he designated the tennis balls sent 
to King Henry V. as a ‘tun of treasure.’ 

Who could over-estinate the value of tennis? Y.ord Bacon 
the philosépher acknowledges its ‘great use in respect that it 
maketh a quick eye and a body ready to put itself unto all 
postures.’ 

Lawn Tennis, while so free from all violence that women 
make excellent players, yet demands of its devotees an alert- 
ness and power of endurance only to be obtained from a fit and 
healthy physical condition. It demands a quickness of eye 
and a ready skill in placing the ball that betoken a clear and 
active mind; and of no less importance it necessitatts a calm” 
temper and a love of honest fair play that make it a moral 
training unsurpagsed among the sports. te 

Gentlemen, I have much pleasuye in asking you to join with 
me in wishing continued success to the king of games and the 
pane of kings, Lawn Tennis and to the ———— Lawn Tennis 

lub. . 


ANGLING 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Toast: ‘PROSPERITY OF THE ————— ANGLERS’ CLUB.’ 


GENTLEM§E®, Angling came ifto, general repute in Eefgland 
abot, the period of the Reformation, whengbgth sécular and 





— ANGJERS’ CLUB. 
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regulag clergy, being prohibited by common law. from the 
amusement of hunting, hawking, and fowling, directed , their 
attention td this recreation. 

¢ The invention of.printing assisted in exciting attention to 
this subject} and made known its importance ‘to cause the 
health of your body, and specyally of your soul,’ as the first 
treatise quaintly ¢oncludes. Wynkin de Worde gave the’ world, 
in 1496, a small folio republication of the celebrated book of 
St.° Alban’s. It contained for the first time a curious tract, 
entitled the ‘ Treatyse of Fiyssing with an Angle ;’ embellished 
with a woodcut of the angler. 

Izaak Walton’s inimitable ‘Discourse on Angling’ was first 
printed in 1653, in an _ clegant duodecimo, with plates of the 
most considerable fish, €ut in steel. This edition, and the three 
subsequent ¢nes, consisted wholly of what is now called Part I. 
of the ‘Compleat Angler,’ or Walton’s individual portion of 
that work. While engaged, in 1676—being the eighty-third 
year of his age—in preparing the fifth edition, he received from 
his friend Charles Cotton, Esq., a gentleman in Derbyshire, 
‘Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
stream,’ as they were first called, which afterwartls became 
Part II. of this joint publication. 

Angling has been thought»of sufficient importance to be 
protected by statute. This first occurred in the reign of 
Edward I., when imprisonment and treble damages were 
awarded against all that should trepass on the rights of 
authorized fishers. And in almost all other reigns various 
laws were passed for the protection of fishers or streams. It is 
held that when the lord of the manor has the soil on «both 
sides of the river, as in the case of the Severn, the right of 
fishing goes with it, and he who intrudes thereon must prove 
his claim of a free fishery ;, but where the tide ebbs and flows, 
and the river is an arm of sea, as in the case of the Thames, 
the right is presumed to be common, and he who claims a 
privilege naust prove it. 

Angling has long been held in high rank among the sports 
ofs the people of England; poets Pave ever written in its 
praise, and philosophers have delighted in its practice. It is 
not confined to particular places, ages, or grades of society ; 
wherever the brook wanders ‘through the hazy shore or 
brdomy glen’—wherever the willow-branch laves “in the 
streamlet—wherever the trout leaps at the may-fly, or the 
pikes ‘in the bulrushes, or the salmon springs up‘*the ewaterfall— 
there are also arfrlers. But anglers are somewhat like pSets— 
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men must*be born so. And I believe with old Izaak, who has 
said, ‘God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling.’ 
May every spert prove as innocent as ‘that of tbe field. 
May our hounds, horses, and hearts never fail us. 
The joys of angling. 
May we always enjoy the pleasures of shooting, and succeed, 
with the fowl and tHe fair. 
The staunch pick that a sheet will cover. 
May those who love the crack of tRe whip never want a 
brush to pursue. 
May the horns of the buck neve? disgrace the sportman’s 
brow. 


May strength the sportsman’s nerves in vigour brace ; 
May cruelty ne’er stain with foul disgrace 
The well-earn’d pleasures of the chase. 


May the pleasures of sportsmen never know an end. 
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Speeches ata Village Festival on the occasion of the Coming of 
dige or Marriage of the Young Lord or Squire, with esponses. 


My Lorp, JeaDIES, AND GENTLEMEN, I have to propose 
to you a toast which I am sure has only to be mentioned in 
order to be received with enthusiasm. It is ‘The health, long 
life, and happiness of the young , of In looking 
to his future career, gentlemen, we naturally cognect him with a 
long” line of noble ancestors, who have ever taken a leading 
*part in the events of their time, and left behind them a name 
for loyalty and devotign to their country’s good. Happily, the 
days have now passed away when the love of our country must 
be shown by deeds of arms, and deeds of martiaé prowess. 
Should those dark days ever come back ggain, which God 
forbid, I doubt not that the would stilt be found fue to 
their principles, and be ready to lay aside the gentler pursuits of 
amodern ee§ttement,at the calf ofeduty, for the hardie? exploitse 
of the camp.and the,ffeld. But it is by nobjeraand better means 
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that the and of later times have proved <hemselves 
worthy of thse names they bear. . As great landed propriefors, 
living among their ¢enantry ; as large employers of labour, tak- 
ifg a lively interest in those whom they employ; they have 
won, and deservedly won, the esteem of those around them. It 
has been my lot, since I have lived here, to mix familiarly with 
all classes of society, and, whether it be from high or low, from 
rich or poor, and I may add from men of all shades of political 
opinion, d have heard the family,“and every member of it, 
spoken of with honour and respect. ‘These are the deeds which, 
in our days, are worthy of emulation; and if I may venture 
some friendly advice to the , I would most earnestly recom- 
mend him to tread in the steps of his forefathers. There is 
another subject which I cannot forbear to mention, though I 
feel, in speakiag of it, that I am treading on somewhat delicate 
ground. I dare say all of us have heard that the has lately 
formed 2 happy matrimonial engagement—an engagement which 
has been joyfully welcomed by his family. We cannot, there- 
fore, think of his future prospects and his future happiness with- 
out connecting them with the lady of*his choice; and I am 
sure Iam uttering the sentiments of every one in this room, 
when I say that we wish them a long and happy life, to be 
spent among their friends and future tenantry, mutually helping 
one another to do good to those around them; and I may add 
that I hope an heir will never be wanting to the house of 
and we will drink it, if you please, with the usual honours. 











My Lorp AND GENTLEMEN, I have the honour to propose 
the next toast, and it is one which I am sure every gentlerran 
present will drink with great pleasure. I have to propose the 
health of the of For about years my Lord 
———has been the Lord in possession of , and J will venture 
to say, through the whole of that time his generosity 
of spirit, his justice, his easiness of access, his love of his 
tenantry, and his desire to serve his neighbours, have “been 
acknowledged by everybody. It is, indeed, a proud thing to 
be descended from a long and distingujshed line of ancestors, 
on whose escutcheons scarcely a blot may be seen ; and, gentle- 
men, I do not hesitate to say that in a very long life, approach- 
ing now to evening, my Lord has won on no side anything 
but affection and esteem. Generation passes after generation, 
‘the future has spoken to, you. Gentlemen, the , if 
he weré in this room, with his honoured ‘yeas off his 
shoulders, would hyve seen a gleam of sunshine when he viewed 
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the face of his descendant standing before you apd réceiving 
that’ esteem and honour of which, I trust hg will Mee himself 
deserving in his future career. When I last saw the heir of tge 
—— he was stareding beside his grandfather in ¢he ball-room, 
and I thought, as they stood side by side—bald age and sturdy, 
hopeful youth—f thought, there stood the lagt representatives of 
those knightly ’s who for —— hundred years had their 
home upon these Hills. Iam sure that my Lord -—— would® 
have been delighted to have met his tenantry and his 
immediate friends and neighbours, some of whom were present 
at the rejoicings after his own marriage, to bring back associa- 
tions of many a past year, and to take that solace to himself 
which an honourable and noble-mirtded man can take; for, 
when it comes to the last, he has the confidence of an 
irreproachable life with which he can meet hf friends and 
neighbours. I will not dwell further on this subject. I beg to 
propdse the health of the Take the cheer from me, and 
we will make it ring round these old walls of 

















Mr. Cparrman, I was in hopes that my brother would 
have been here this evening. It had been intended that he 
should have responded to the toast which my friend Mr. 
has just proposed ; but, at the same time, I cannot regret that 
the task has fallen upon myself, for no one has more right than 
I have to return thanks in my father’s name. Mr. has al- 
luded to his age. He is now years beyond the three-score 
and ten of men, and during the whole of that time he has lived in 
the presence of his neighbours at , and has to the best of hye 
ability laboured fo do his duty, not in an ostentatious way, but 
day by day, doing that which each day he had given him to do. 
Part of the time Me represented the borough of in Parliament. 
until he sucéeeded to his father, Or I should rather say to his 
mother, who was the representative of those s to whom 
Mr. «—— has alluded. When my grandfather succeeded to the 
-——s, he devoted himself to endeavouring to develop the 
industry of this district, so far as was in his power. He hada 
great deal to do in sufporting the construction of canals, pro- 
moting ironworks and collierics, and, in fact, he forgsaw to a 
great degree the grand development which the enterprise of the 
present century would produce in this districf After his*time, 
When my father came into possession, he endeavoured to carry, 
out his fathegs plans, modifying*thgm as circumstances wndered | 
expedient ;°and during the greater part of, that time he was 
aidefl by the*great geniugsgnd talent of my fimented ffiend Mr. 
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, whgse son now worthily fills the office of F 
After this tinre, he had the advantage of the assistance of" my 
fyend Mr. ———, to whom we all have owed so much. Dur- 
ing this period he did not, as far as he was «ble, neglect the 
land, and he had the most able and kind assistance in my 
friend Mr. —. Gentlemen, Commerce and Agriculture are 
twin sisters, whose statues should always be sculptured with their 
‘arms« entwined above the portal ef the Temple of Industry. 
My fathe?, after the labour and heat of the day, is now reposing 
in the contented happiness of old age; he gives himself little 
concern as regards the necessities of life, and is content to enjoy 
the many pleasures which are within his reach. The society of 
his grandchildren is onefof his greatest delights, and he still 
enjoys his drives, still enjoys the accomplishment of drawing, 
which he was &ccustomed to make his amusement in youth, and 
and which is the solace of his old age. A more contented and 
happy, 4 more cheerful old age, I do not know. My friend 
Mr. —-—-— alluded very gracefully to the gleam of sunshine 
which came to cheer this inclement evening, and I may carry 
out the allusion, and say that my father’s old age at present 
resembles what we have seen recently—those beautifully pro- 
longed summer evenings, in which the sun, instead of exactly 
setting, lingers long on the honzon. I hope his life will still 
continue to hover long over the future. Before I conclude I 
must express my great gratification at the manner in which you 
reLeived the health of my son on this occasion. It is a great 
gratification to me to see him welcomed in this manner by men 
ip, whose seciety he has grown up, and who will be the kingly 
yet watchful observers of his future career. ,[ may say one 
word as regards his mother and myself, that his choice has 
fallen upon one belonging to this county. We have known 
her family for ‘many, very mafy years; she is everything that is 
charming ; and, Iam sure, when you come to know her, you 
will recognise in her a lovely — lass of the first water: - 











Toast: ‘Tue TENANTRY.’ 


GENTLEMEN, in proposing ‘The Tenfintry,’ it is many years 
since I was a resident in this place, and therefore I may pre- 
sume that many whom I knew twenty years ago are no 
longes living, for*many of my friends at that time were men 
advanced in years. I have no hesitation in saying that a moré 
honest¢*jnd thoroughly loyal set of men did ‘not, exist in the 
world. In:those days, I think you will agree with tné, agricul- 
ture was ut«a very lbw ebb, and it was about that time—infleed 
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rather longer since than that, for it would be about twemty-five 

years ago—that a small association was formed flere for the 

purpose of promoting agriculture, its revivaf and development. 

Since that time the whole face of the cofintry hagundergone % 

wonderful change, and I am sure many of you will remember 

in what state a vast number of the farmers were, not only here, 

but everywhere else. The science of agrifulture had not at 

that time been much studied, and farmers were in the hahjt ofe 
following the customs of their forefathers, without taking into 

account the best measures for improving the land, and making 

it produce those beautiful crops whict® now can be seen in 

almost every direction. I mention these circumstances because 

I think it well that you should remgmber the past. In my 

opinion, very much credit was due to my friend Mr. for the 

very skilful manner in which he has led the improveinents at 
I see that Mr.——is to return thanks, and that reminds me that 
the tSast 1s not to be confined to the tenantry of the land, but 
is to include that part of the tenantry connected with manu- 
factures and with scientific pursuits. It follows, therefore, that 
the intention of those Who drew up the lists of toasts was to 
connect the two—Agriculture and Science—as twin sisters. I 
trust they will always remain so, as I believe it is by the union 
of the two that progress is to be made in the material happiness 
of our fellow-creatures. In conclusion, I give the toast of 
‘The Tenantry.’ 








Response: By a Tenant-Farmer. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I rise as one of the oldest 
tefants on the — estates to respond to the tdast of the 
‘Tenants,’ and ‘t affords me great pleasure to see so many of 
them here on @his occasion—this festive occasion, I may add— 
also an occasion that will happen but once —or at most twice—- 
in an ordinary life. This is one of the happiest days of my 
life, and one which I have looked forward to fer twenty years : 
and tt is a source of gratification to find my ‘anticipations 
realized at last. I have much pleasure in attending this festival, 
and I feel much obligéd for the kind and flattering mannér *n 
which the tenant-farmers have been spoken of. I can but 
wish that we had more frequent opportunities of meeting; but 
as it ds said that ‘we do not kill a pig every eday,’ so it may be 
ssaid that we cannot have a young (lord, duke, or squire) come 
of age (or married) every year. Gentlemen, that ye havé 
liberal fintifords ix? the ———— %f --—-— no ong can deny, 
and@ under the auspites of our present ——-# sf —,—~s-, we can 
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fully agticipate that he will maintain that character, and that 
he will be pfepared to continue those good examples set béfore 
him and handed down by his Again thanking you 

r the kind and handSome manner in which yeu have proposed, 
and the company have drunk, to the ‘Tenants,’ I will con- 
clude, and as one of the oldest tenants, calf on you, te join 

















me in drinking hefilth, long llfe, and prosperity to , and 
—-—;—. And in doing so, I ask — to accept our hearty 
congratutations on his obtaining his majority. The S 


have figured long in history, occupying therein so prominent a 
position, that for me‘to say anythirig about them would be 
quite superfluous. For — years my father and I have been 
tenants on the astates, and have always been treated 
with kindness, and with a most liberal feeling. And I am sure 
that we may asticipate the same distinguishing characteristics 
in Our present The has no common duties to 
perforn? as , as & .uige landed proprietor, and a& the 
head of the family o But I feel assured that 
will not fail to add lustre to the name of , therefore I 
ask you to drink health, long life, and prosperity to the — 
O 
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Roast: ‘HEALTH AND PROSPERITY TO THE NEWLY MARRIED 


CoupLe, Mr. AND Mrs. - Je 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, FRIENDS AND NEIQGUBOURS, I rise 
on this happy occasion—this festive, domestic, and matrimonial 
occasion, I may say—to propose to you a toast, and one in 
which I feel suxe you will all join heart and hand with me in 
drinking and honouring. It’s a happy toast, and this’ is a, 
happy occasion. And I may say, ladies and gentlemen, and 
with ‘truth, that I feel this is one of thethappiest days of my 
life. I’ve been doing a little bit of charity, and you all know 
that it is‘written that ‘charity shall cover a multitude of sins.’ 
Ladies, and gentlemen, I have been giving away something—a 
gem—a gem of the first water. I have this day given a young«¢ 
than a gpod, virtuous, handsome, lovable English maiden for a 
wife. A‘ greater prize in life’s lottery one, tian cannot" present 
to anothg., Awd‘may they, the newly snarried -couple, be 
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happy, is the fervent wish of the elderly gentleman now #ddress- 
ing You. I love a wedding, and during the naf somewhat 
lengthened progress of this pilgrim—and I’vé had my fair share 
of bunions, I caretell you—ah! you may*laugh—of course you 
may——everybody may and ought to laugh on a wedding day; 
but, as I just olserved, I love a wedding, and I have been to 
many, and hope to go to many more. I seeots of nice young 
couples here around me. Now make up your minds tq get 
married. ‘Pop the question,’ out with it! and if arfy of you 
are in want of a father, I’m your man! Young ladies, look at 
me—scan me well—then I will ask, in thewords of the immortal 
Samuel Pickwick, ‘How should you like to have another 
father?’ I am in the market, and vgry much at the service 
of any young lady or gentlemen bound for the Church. Now 
while the young couples are making up their nands to name 
‘the day—the happy, happy day,’ and considering where they 
shall ®uy the ring, I will give you the toast that I rose*for the 
purpose of proposing, for ’tis 
The toast—the Joast—the toast’s the thing 
, Fo make your hands tingle, and the glasses ring. 

Now, my kind friends, you will all join with me in drinking 
‘Health, Long Life, and Happiness to Mr. and Mrs. -——, 
the newly married couple ;’ and may their path through life be 
strewn with roses and posies! May they have joys to their 
hearts’ content. ‘The Health of Mr. and Mrs. , and may 
they have 





Quiet days and long life. 
Toast and Speech. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You are sufficiently aware of the 
circumstance that has brought us together to-day ; an event has 
taken place ¢n the family of my old, respected, and much 
esteemed friends, Mr. and Mrs. Their son, Mr. Charles 
has taken unto himself a wife, in the person of Miss 
~——, With whom most of you here are well acquainted. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I feel proud of being here on this occasion 
inasmuch as it gives fie an opportunity of speaking of the 
merits and many virtues I happen to know, from_a long 
acquaintanceship with his family, that Mr. Charles —— pos- 
sesses.e He is, I feel proud to inform you wh® are not alweady 
acquainted with the fact, a very exemplary young man, well 
worthy of the esteem and confidence in which he is helg; and 
I hgpe arfd “trust tha? ghat happinéss he so well deserves will 
follow this—his ewedding elay! May he anfl Ris be happy— 
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enjoy I®ng each other’s society, love, and esteem! “May every 
blessing that this life affords be showered upon them! “May 
their onward career be blessed with joy and happiness! The 
parents of the-young and happy bride lose muck, I know, in being 
deprived of the society and solace of so inestimable a daughter 
as Miss—lI beg the lady’s pardon—Mrs. But they will, 
I feel assured, be ‘well recompensed, knowing that their child— 
theis only daughter—has made such a happy choice. She has 
said that“ 





A cottage with the man she loved 
Was what her gentle heart approved, 


and who can blame her? No one, I’m sure. And now, ladies 
and gentlemen, I will coficlude by proposing to you, ‘ Long Life 
and Happiness to Mr. and Mrs. - 





Love is the salt of life; a higher taste 
It gives to pleasure, and makes it last. 


Toast and Speech by a Friend of the Bride’s Family. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, it is customary on all occasions 
like the present to propose the health and happiness of the 
newly married couple. And I feel that I cannot refrain from 
using the old and hackneyed phrase of ‘I wish that the task had 
fallen into abler hands than those of the very humble individual 
now addressing you.’ But ladies and gentlemen, I feel that, 
whatever I may want in words, you will at all events give me 
credit for sincerity, for I can assure you all that I very much 
respect the family of Mr. and Mrs. ; who are amongst the 
“ldest of*my acquaintances in this neighbourhood. I have 
long enjoyed their friendship and esteem, arki have seen and 
watched their lovely daughter pass through he various stages 
of life—from infancy, schoqlgirlism, and to the, time of her 
blooming and blushing womanhood. She has been the belle 
of our village ; ,but our young friend—and ‘none but the brave 
deserve the ‘fair’ has this day carried her off from us. He tame! 
he saw! he conquered! And you will all agree that he has a 
‘prize worth the winning ; for, 





Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet. 

Ladies and géntlemen, we shall, for some time at least, lose 
the happy smiling face of the merry and cheerful belle of ovr 
villages, Mr. is the happy man who is*to Rae her from 
us. May«she be as happy“ as she deserves! Méy 8he figd a 
true an@ devotéd }artner in the pergen of ourdriend Mr. 2— 
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and may he find in her all that can be desired in this ofr life : 
an dmiable and loving wife! and I feel conyincedy that it will 
be an alliance of joy and happiness. May they livct long t 
enjoy each other® society! I wish the yOung cowple joy, an 
I hope that this marriage will be the means of cementing the 
familias of the parents on each side in a long and lasting friend- 
ship, which will only be determined when they, in the common 
course of nature, shall have ‘shuffled off this mortal coil.” ~My 
friends, I now ask you to join with me in drinking ‘ Léng Life, 
Joy, and Happiness to the newly married Couple, the hero and 
heroine of the day, Mr. and Mrs. — 





Speech for the Bridegroom, in veturning thanks to his 
Friends and Neighbours, to conclude with a Toast, pro- 
posing, ‘THE HEALTH OF THE CHAIRMAN OF JHE Day.’ 


LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, in venturing to return thanks for 
the véry kind and handsome manner in which you Have ail 
been pleased to drink and respond to the toast of ‘ Health, 
Long Life, and Happiness to the newly married Couple,’ and 
which hag been propo$ed to you by my very excellent and 
esteemed friend Mr. —, you will, I am sure bear with me, 
and pardon any shortcomings arising from the new and peculiar 
position I find myself placed in at the present moment. I feel 
overwhelmed by your kindness; I am at a loss to find words 
to express myself, or my feelings. Your kindness on this 
occasion I shall never forget, it will be engraven on my heart 
for the remainder of my days. I thank you, I thank you 
simgerely, for your good and kind wishes for my health ang 
happiness and that of my wife. 

What is there in the vale of life 

HAlf so delightful as a wife, 

When friendship, love and peace combine 
To stamp the marriaze-bond divine ? 

Ladies and gentlemen, you will, I feel, pardon, me for my 
lack of oratorical power on this day. Many that I see around 
me have passed the ordeal, they have had to return thanks on 
their wedding-day, and®can, knowing the embarrassment felt at 
such a time, excuse me. What I lack in words you will all, I 
feel assured, pardon and excuse, you will take the will for the 
deed. e I will conclude by thanking, thanking you all emost 
Reartily, most kindly, for the cordial manner in which you, 
Mr. <—;,,hate proposed our healths, and you, mpy kind 
frigads havé responded tp the call of my very gld and esteemed 
friend. Mr. —-~—+—. 
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Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle pow’rs, 
We who improve his gentle hours 
«By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
sGives to the tender and the good 
A Paradise below. 


Ladies and gertlemen,.I will now conclude by proposing a 
toast for your kind consideration, one I am sure you will do 
"justice to. In marshalling large a:mies, it is well known how 
important it is to have a good general; and in the conducting 
of a mercantile business, you all know how necessary it is to 
have a good head to the firm, to order and direct ; and we all 
know how necessary it is in carrying out a convivial and social 
gathering of friends and ‘neighbours like the present, to have a 
good and efficient Chairman. That we have this day found 
one possessin? all the qualities suitable for the event, in the 
person of my old and esteemed friend, Mr. —, the 
Chairman and the matrimonial father of the day, I think you 
will all agree with me; therefore, friends and neighbours, I 
now ask of you that you will join with me in drinking ‘ Health 
and Happiness to our worthy Chairman of the -day, Mr. 
—,’ good health, with long life and happiness. 


Response of the Chairman of the Day. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, in rising to acknowledge the 
compliment you have paid me in drinking my health, I can 
assure you that I feel highly honoured by the manner in which 
it has been proposed to you by my friend, Mr. — ; also 
tor the way in which it has been received and responded to* by 
you all. JI can assure you that I feel very proud that my 
conduct on this day has so far merited your esteem. I do, as 
I before observed, really feel, that this is one of.the happiest 
days of my life. To win the love and respect of such a 
numerous and.gay party as is here assembled is no mean 
honour. ‘The happy pair will in a few hours depart from us, 
they go on their wedding tour to spend the honeymoon. May 
they be happy! as I am sure they will ; for 











They whom truth and wisdom lead 

Can gather honey from a weed. ; 
I haw: to thank you all sincerely for your kindness in propos- 
ing my health. I shall at all times feel proud and happy to bé 
with and amongst you all; andI have no dotbt that we shall 
be all called together again to celebrate" an interésting event 
that, in«the Saod course of nature, so shortly follows a 
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wedding ;*fo welcome the little stranger will, I hope, »e our 
next*merry meeting. 


Toast: ‘THE Bripresmaips.’ By a F viend of the Family 
> 


LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, before this happy meeting breaks 
up, I have been dtsired to propose a toast. You have all done 
honour, justly so, to the ‘Newly married Couple,’ by proposing 
and drinking their health and prosperity. But there is anosher 
portion of ‘wedding characters’ which must not be ovtrlooked 
-~—I mean the bridesmaids. ‘They form a very interesting and 
necessary part of a wedding, and I ain sure you will all 
agree with me that we have this day had a set of perfect 
beauties. 

’*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of ala 
I think I never saw such an array of beauty and loveligess in 
one day before. 


Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when ungdorn’d adorn’d the most. 


To attend as a bridesmaid is held to be a stepping-stone to 
marriage. I hope that many of the young ladies here present 
to-day will prove such to be the case. The wedding-breakfast- 
room may be said to be a good field for husbandry—a matri- 
monial field. I may say, therefore, young ladies, look around 
you; and I will say, in the words of a master of the ceremonies 
of a ball-room, ‘Take your partners and places—join hands !’ 
Fer, as a walled town is more worthy than a village,,so is the 
forehead of a married man more honourable than the bare bro 
of a bachelor. ‘fo the bridesmaids of to-day I would say, and 
on behalf of this company, I thank you for your presence ; and 
I will conclude by proposing ‘’khe Bridesmaids,’ and may 
they all become brides on or before this day twelve months! 


A Speech in acknowledging the Toast of THe BRIDES- 
; MAIDS, By the Spinster Aunt. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, GEISTLEMEN, AND Lapixs, I am desired to® 
rise and acknowledge the toast of ‘The Bridesmaids.’ I am 
sure we have to thank Mr. for the kind way in Which he 
has spgken of us, and the company for the handsome manner 
im which they have responded to the toast. Mr. - has 
spoken of a wedding-breakfast-rqgom being a fine ‘ matrimonial 
jeld’ I* wish he woyld prove h& words; fot I am sure I 
have*seen him,at Several weddings duridg* my ,saventeen 
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summers, more or less (of course I claim a lady’s ‘privilege in 
respect of “My age,— 

Oh, ‘sir, I must not tell my age ; 

They say women and music should never be dated). 
And if the wedding-breakfast-room is that fine matrimonial 
field,’ I am somewhat surprised to find that Mr. ———_—— has 
not yet ‘brought down his bird.’ I am afraid he is not a 
good shot. It is all very well for him to say ‘Look around 
you—take your partners and your places—join hands.’ But 
why has he not taken his partner and his proper place in society 
why has he not ‘joined hands’ with one of the ‘perfect 
beauties’ he talks so much about? I am afraid that he is 
, or he would before this have proved to one of the 
many bridesmaids that he has met with of late, that to act as a 
bridesmaid wis a stepping-stone to marriage. I am sure I 
have met him at — weddings during the last ———— 
months, and he has never proposed to me or ‘any othev lady.” 
I am afraid he is a little gay decelver—one of the men that 
‘wont propose.’ I am sure that if Mr. — has any objec- 
tion to propose to me, he can have no excuse with regard to 
my nieces ; fora 


Seamed 











Lady and her daughters or her nieces, 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces. 
Now I give Mr. —-—— notice, that if he does not propose to 
some fair lady before the next moon—or wedding-day—that I 
will never believe him again—never ! never!! never!!! But, on 
behalf of the bridesmaids, ot whom I have the honour of being 
vone, I have to return you our thanks for the kind manner‘in 
which you have proposed our healths, and for your good and 
kind wishes. But 
Ah me! when shall I marry me? 
Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 

A Speech in acknowledging the Toast of the ‘ BRIDESMAIDS. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN AND LapIEs, I am informed 
that it is usual and necessary that some one of the bridesmaids 
“should acknowledge and return thankstfor the toast which you 
have proposed and drunk with so much kindness and enthus- 
iasm. ‘I am sure that I am ata loss to find words to express 
myself on this occasion. You have spoken of us in, such a 
manner that I feel I lack words to convey the wishes of my 
sister ybridesmaids to you. Mr. ————- hag spoken of us in 
such flattering terms, and‘I can’t think we deserve: them all. 
I am sure,we dreall pleased to attend the wedding of a fiend 
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and schoolfellow, Miss with Mr. —, and, I can 
only say that which you have all said before —may they be 
happy! Oh, dear! this is the first wedditg I have attended. 
I cannot say any more. I wish you all to be happy, Mis, 
, now Mrs. , | hope she will be happy. I hope 
we shall all be happy. A wedding-day is a happy day. I 
thank you, gentlemen and ladies, for your» kindness in pro- 
posing ‘The Bridesmaids.’ Please to excuse me if I have not 
acquitted myself so well as Was expected from me. But f am 
sure I wish you all happiness, and with regard to the newly 
married couple I would say, ‘I think you the happiest couple 
in the world; for you’re not only happy in one another, but 
happy in yourselves, and by yourselves,’ 














But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate , 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend ! 


Toast: By the Chatryman. ‘‘THE GROOMSMEN?’ 


LapiES AND GENTLEMEN, there is another section of the 
dramatis persone of the play of ‘How to Get Married’ that 
must not» be overlooked on this ocassion. I allude to the 
groomsmen. They have their part to play; they form a 
portion of the characters necessary to develop the play of 
‘Man and Wife’ and ‘The Wedding-day.’ And it very 
often happens that we are much indebted to those gentlemen 
who act as groomsmen for the charmingly pretty bridesmaids 
that we always see at a English wedding. They pick for beauty 
in the whole of the surrounding neighbourhood. In fact they, 
if? L may be allowed the expression, scour the ceuntry for 
‘pretty girls.’ Ah! and they get ’em too. Then they write 
little three-cornered notes, on such nice scented paper, to all 
their pretty cousins and fair friends to play the part of brides- 
maids ‘for this occasion only,’ asthe theatrical managers have 
it. The pretty cousins and fair friends are informed, in those 
three*cornered notes aforesaid, that ‘there will be such lots of 
hice young men there.’ Then can you wonder that we always 
see so much beauty at,a wedding? ‘This occasion proves ng 
exception to that rule, for I am sure we have an abundance of 
beauty assembled here to-day, and all owing to thase artful 
young gentlemen and three-cornered notes. Well, what matter 
the mé@ans, so long as the end is obtained ? Now I thin} that 
we all have to be very thankful to the groomsmen, and zannot» 
therefore.refuse to dyink their héalth 


Ina bumper--in a ,bumper of bold spark'nP wine. 
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I trustethat, with at least some of the groomsmen ofthe day, it 
will be theif, last a appearance in that character; that when «ext 
they appear ‘before’ the public it will be in the principal part— 
fne bridegropm. I am sure they may as well.pop the question 
to-day. Gentlemen, look at the beauty around you—look at 
the young ladies, who like yourselves, have had to play but a 
second rate part &f a brid&smaid, when they are all ready and 
willing to take the leading character ; they are well studied in the 
part, ané are ready to appear at a moment’s notice. Then, 
gentlemen, why defer till to-morrow that which can be done 
to-day? Now, gentlemen, pop the question, and I'll eat 
——my—my supper to-night if there is one lady present who 
will say No! No! they will say Yes,—won’t you my little 
dears? Now, while you are making up your minds, I will 
propose the tgast of ‘The Groomsmen’. and with musical 
honours too 


For they are jolly good fellows, 
For they are jolly good fellows, 
For they are jolly good fellows, 
And so say all of us, _ 
And so say all of us, ‘ 
And so say all of us, 
For they are jolly good fellows. 


May love and reason be friends, and beauty and prudence 
marry. 


May those who take ‘the way to get married’ find ‘a cure for 
the heart-ache.’ 


Speech of one of the Groomsmen, ov Best Man, tn 
vetuyning thanks. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I rise for the purpose of acknow- 
ledging the toast of the groomsmen, and am very happy to 
find that we are held to be of sufficient consequence at a wedding- 
party as to have our health proposed. Your excellent Chairman 
has spoken: of us in such glowing terms, that I, unaccustomed 
as I am to speaking, feel that it behoves me to say a few 
«evotds on the occasion. I feel proud agd happy to be one of 
the guests at this, I trust, happy wedding. I am sure the 
mannerein which everything has been conducted, thanks to 
your Chairman, js enough to inspire every one present seriously 
to think of matrimony ; when we see such a happy gathering 
of stAjling faces it makes one feel inclined to ‘pop the 
questidn,’ become a Benedicf; and I hgve noedoubt that it 
will have t that effegt. All I can say av ‘present is, that I }wpe, 
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‘when my ime comes,’ that I may be blessed with sych an 
efficient and excellent Chairman, or ‘father,’ as wg have had 
to-day, together with such an assemblage of youth and 
beauty. I will conclude by thanking you all for the kind 
manner in which You have mentioned the Groomstnen. 


o A Speech’ in reply by one of the Groomsmen 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, I feel that a 
response should be made toethe toast of ‘“ The Groomsmén,” 
which has been submitted to you in such a humorous manner 
by our worthy and esteemed Chairman—gr friend, Mr. ; 
and acknowledged by you all. I am sure I had no idea that a 
groomsman was half such a responsible and, at the same time, 
dangerous person as he has been deéPicted. As one of the 
groomsmen I must certainly plead guilty to sending a few notes, 
although not ‘three-cornered ones ;’ mine wer€ all oblongs, 
and cqvered with Cupid’s hearts and darts, and all that,sort of 
thing ; and I thought they looked very pretty. ‘The young lady 
who superintends the ‘ wedding stationery’ department of the 
establishment where I made my purchases assured me that they 
were all the fashion. ‘ For,’ said she, ‘three-cornered are out, 
oblongs are in.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I will be in the fashion; 
so let me have the oblongs by all means.’ And now I further 
plead guilty to having sent out and used the whole of my packet ; 
and I know that my pretty cousins did invite by means of my 
‘oblongs’ several pretty young—I was going to say prett 
young ladies. But, Mr. Chairman, I am bound to say that 4 
was just the reverse of that, sir; for I happened to catch sight 
—*of course by the merest chance in the world—of the supe, 
scription, and Ieperceived they were nearly all addressed to 
‘young gents,’ many of whom will be about twenty-one ‘next 
grass.’ Now, friends, the Chairman has admitted that we have 
an assemblage of beauty that will defy competition ; and I take 
to myself and my ‘oblongs’ some share of the, credit of their 
being*present ; and as it has pleased you, it must, as a matter 
of course, please me. For your kindness in proposing our good 
health, and on behalf gf the other groomsmen and myself, Ie 
return our most sincere thanks, 

Anniversary of a Weddting-day. 

Laptres AND GENTLEMEN, I need not tell You the objéct of 
our meeting here to-day, as you all know this is the anniyersary 
of the wegidjng-day Qf our friend Mr. ; and as Fie has 
horspred us by invitations to partake of his haspitalfty on this 
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festive, occasion, we must also be partakers of his ja~4 Known 
so long and so intimately as both Mr. and Mrs. 
have been Sy the‘majority of us in general, and by myself in 
articular, I have dared to assume the task of speaker—not 
that I fancy I can speak, or that there are none here could do 
it better, but simply as a right I claim from the many years 
of uninterrupted ériendship that has existed between us. "Time, 
my friends, has trod but lightly on the honoured brows of 
Mr. and Mrs. , and looking at the charming olive- 
branches that surround them, we read at once that their union 
has indeed been a kappy one—a union exciting the- envy of 
all crude old bachelors and frumpish old maids. Ladies, you 
will excuse me, I know, for this observation, for I don’t 
believe there is an old ‘maid in existence who did not become 
so through the bad taste and selfishness of the gentlemen ; so, 
then, as the Tault lies with the gentlemen, the blame must lie 
there also. I caution you ladies (that is the unmarried) to see 
into this matter for your own sakes, as well as out of charity 
to those chicken-hearted gentlemen who cannot screw their 
courage to the sticking point and ‘pep the question.’ Good- 
ness me! why, more than half the pleasures of life’are drawn 
from domestic bliss; and who is it likes the cheerful innocent 
prattle of children like the parents? Oh! let us set an example 
and if needs be, let us at once establish a society. I can see 
many present that will take shares and form a syndicate—'twill 
be a good investment ; we’ll call it the ‘Non-Bachelor-and-Anti- 
‘Old-Maidistic Society (Unlimited).’ Now, enter your names 
at once, and drop your capital. Or, stay! first let us drink a 
humper in honour of Mr. and Mrs. and all their 4iftle 
ones, wishing them many more years of uninterrupted bliss 
and prosperity, and then we'll ask them to hecome Directors 
of the Non-Bachelor-and-Anti-Old-Maidistic Society (Un- 
limited). 














Response by the Person whose Health has been proposed. 


(LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I feel that it will be expected that 
I should say a few words on this the th anniversary of our 
wedding-day, and I can only say that I am pleased to see so 
many of my friends around me, whom I highly esteem, and 
whase friendship I value, and for whose good wishes, which 
they have expressed by drinking the health of myself and of 
my byoved partner in life, I beg to tender my sincerest thanks. 
Married <ife 15 said by some to be productive of carespand 
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troubles wlrich are not incident to a state of what is called 
‘single blessedness;’ but, for my own part, I cam say that 
whatever cares—and they have happily been bu? few—may 
have attended my_own married life, they have been so softened 
and modified by the soothing influence of connubfil sympathy 
as to have become unworthy of thought or notice. On the 
part, therefore, of Mrs. and enyself Ieagain thank you 
heartily. 
In marriage, take the daughter of a good mother. 


The Admiral of Castile said, that he who marries a Wife and 
he who goes to War must necessarily subfnit to everything that 
may happen. 





A FATHER 
Is, at the nuptial of his Son, a guest 
That best becomes the table. 


CHRISTENING 
Speech by the Chairman. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, on rising to say a few words, 
I may say, in the words of the clown, ‘Here we are again,’ 
for when last I had the pleasure of meeting most of the happy 
faces I now see around me I hinted that the time was not far 
digtant when we should be assembled again. Ladies and 
gentlemen, the jqurney from the wedding to the christening is 
short and pleasant; it is pleasant in that it brings us here to 
celebrate the evént; it is pleasant in that we see our worthy 
hostess Mrs. --——— about amongst us again, and we all under- 
stand the pleasure it is to our respected friend Mr, to be 
called, father, and father to such a charming, delightful baby, 
stich a perfect duck of a baby—one who never cries. Ladies 
and gentlemen, take my yord for it (and I’ve had some experience, 
in these matters), Mrs.—--—-—’s baby is, without exception, the 
handsomest, the sweetest baby I ever saw in my life, and so 
like its papa, especially about the nose. Young ladies, look at 
it—také it as a pattern, for it is a model baby, one that would 
be sure to get the first prize in any baby-show in the couny. I 
will now conglade thege remarks fn proposing to you thefhealth 
andehappiness of Mr. afide Mrs. , with, ene cHeer more 
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for the ‘little one,’ and may he make a better max than his 
father ; may he prove and deserve to be his mother’s pete and 
his father’s joy! {fay Mr. and Mrs. —-—-—, be, ina few years, 
Bble to say with the poet : | 
When I look on my boys, 
They renew all my jois, 
MS self in m9 children I see ; 
While the comforts I find 
In the k'ngdom, my mind, 
Pronounce that my kingdom is free. 


Speech by the Parent in returning thanks. 





“Tr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Mr. , our 
exce.lent friend, has béen pleased to propose, and you have 
done us the honour of drinking the health of my wife and self 
with ‘one cheer more for the little one.’ Upon my word and 
honour I know not how to thank you for your kindness. 
Mr. , your chairman, has said that the journey from the 
wedding to the christening is but short. And so it has proved, 
for it is within twelve months since the time when I had the 
pleasure and happiness of meeting most of you at our wedding- 
day. And here I find you all again assembled to welcome the 
‘little stranger.’ 


I thank you all for your good and kind wishes towards us and 
‘ours’—our Number One, and trust that he will prove to 
grow up to Ax. I sincerely thank you; and I am sure I may 
speak for Mrs. , and thank you all on her behalf for 
your good wishes. , 

“ The fairest flower in the garden of creation is a young mind 
offering and unfolding itself to the influence of Divine Wisdom ; 
as the heliotrope turns its sweet blossoms to tke sun. 


I have often thought what a melancholy world ‘this would be 
without children; and what an inhuman world without the 
aged. ; 4 

There is no sentiment more natural to thoughtful minds thah 
that of reverence for childhood. Nany sources, both of 
mystery and love, meet in the infant life. A being so fresh 
rom nen-existence seems to promise us some tidings of the 
origin of souls; a being so visibly pressing forward into the 
future makes us think of their tendency. While we Pook on 
the ‘thild as the father of the man,’ yet cannot tell of what 
kind &f man,,all the possiblé varieties pf chamactes and fate 
appear for theemoment to be colleétéd into that diminetive 
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consciousness ; that which may be the germ of any is “elt as 
though it were the germ of all; the thread of lifesvhich from 
our hand that holds it runs forward into distant darkness 
entwines itself th€re into a thousand filaments, and leads us 
over every track and scene of human things. 


What gift has Providence bestowel on M&M, that is so dear 
to him as his children ? 


BIRTHDAYS 


° @ 
In proposing ‘Many Happy RETURNS OF THE Day’ bv a 
friend. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, it is well known to all present 
that we have met for the purpose of celebrating the anniversary 
of the birthday of our friend Mr. , and I have been called 
upon to say a few words on the occasion. Shall I say I could 
but wish it had fallen to the lot of some one more able than 
myself? No! I will not, because that’s an old tale, and one 
that nobody ever believes; so being requested to say a few 
words, I will at once proceed, for I like a birthday, and I am 
always— . 





Pleased to look forward, pleased to look behind, 
And count each birthday with a grateful mind. 


And it isa source of great pleasure for me to be present on the 
anniversary of Sur friend’s natal day. It is not the first time, 
and I trust ¢t will not be the last time, that I shall have the 
honour of being at the celebration of the event. And I see 
many happy smiling faces around me that have been in the 
habit of meeting here before. Our worthy friend is so well 
known to you all that little is left for me to say on his behalf 3 
I wish, in all sincerity, that he may have many, very many, 
happy returns of the day, and I know that you all participate in 
that wish. I know that you all have the greatest possible re- 
spect for his welfare ; and when I see, year after year, thee old 
familiar faces assembled for the purpose of congratulating him, , 
I feel copvinged" that you still coptinue to hold himgs your | 
frignd. It fs, perhaps ane of the pleasantest thingsein this life 
to meet one Another’ friemds and acquaintaffces so eften at the 
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same board, as it shows that there is great respect and frjend- 
ship on eaén sida; I am sure that we have had a pleasant 
evening, and one that will bear the morning’s reflection. May 
our friend Mr. — continue in the enjoyment of good health, 
together with his wife and family, for many years to come ; and, 
in conclusion, yqu will please join me, bumper in hand, in 
wishing him “ many happy returns of the day,” and— 





Happy are we met, 
Iilappy have we been, 


Happy may we part, 
And happy meet again. 


Response by the ak i whose health and ‘Many Happy 
Returns of the Day’ have been proposed. 


_ Lapres anf, GENTLEMEN, I feel myself, by your kindness, 
placed, in a peculiar and perplexing predicament. You have 
drunk to my health, and ‘many happy returns of the day’— 
that is, my birthday, but— : 


’Tis, alas | too Gear, 
Tis but the funeral of another year. 


But as each succeeding year rolls by, I seem happier in the en- 
joyment of my friends and acquaintances. Believe me, I am 
pleased to see you all again, although since we were last 
assembled, another year has been added to my account in Life’s 
ledger. For your kindness in proposing my health, and for 
your good wishes, I sincerely thank you all; and am happy to 
see around me so many of my old friends, some of whoar I 
have known from earliest childhood, and am therefore proud 
that I have continued to have their respect and friendship for 
so lengthened a period. I can assure you all that I feel I have 
not words adequate to express my feelings on this occasion ; 
but I know you will excuse me, and take the will for the deed. 
I thank you all; I can say no more—my words fail me.. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, for the honour you have done 
me in proposing and drinking my health, I return you my best 
thanks., I am quite unprepared to make a speech for the 
occasion, not being accustomed to it; but, nevertheless, I 
cann®t allow this opportunity to pass without rising te thank 
you aij for you kindness ; and, believe me, I feel that this is 
the happiest moment of my ‘life: to bg surroynded by my 
friends, both old and new. It is gsatifying, at all times, to 
meet at‘tht social board with the fgtends we estéem and love, 
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and in whom we feel a confidence that their expressgons of 

kindly feeling and friendship are sincere 4 but.Sn such an 

occasion as this, which, as one of the ‘milestone. of life,’ 

marks our progress through this world, it is doubly pleasing & 

meet with those by whose sympathy and friendship we are en- 

abledeto pass pleasantly through what might otherwise be a dull 

and dreary road. And now, in conclusiofi, I wish you all 

health and happirfess, and gnce more thank you for your kind-« 
ness, which I fear I cannot sufficiently do; for 


Beggar that Tam! Iam even poer in thanks, 
But I thank you. 


My birthday !—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears ! 
And now, each time the day comes round, 

Less and less white its mark appears. ® 


Yes, &adies and Gentlemen, thus it is, and ever will be, that 
when we are young we want to be old, and when we are old we 
want to be young. A boy says, When I’m a man!—a man, 
When I was a boy! If our youth we should like to have two 
birthdays in one year, in our middle age but one in two years. 
But our youth and manhood we owe to our country, our 
declining years are due to ourselves. 


There is no fooling with life, when it 1s once turned beyond 
forty: the seeking of a fortune then is but a desperate after- 
game: it is a hundred to one if a man fling three sixes, and fe- 
cover all; especially if his hand be no luckier than mine. 

—Cow ey. 


Since every man who lives is born to die, 

And none ¢an boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind what happefis let us bear, 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 
Itike pilgrims to the appointed place we terfd; , 

The World’s an irin, and Death the journey’s end. 


Enjoy your goods as if your death were near ; 
Save them as if ’twere distant many a year: 
Sparing or spending, be thy wisdom seen 

In keeping ever to the golden mean® 


He that has fever known Adversity, is but half epee 
wth otlfer8, “or with himself. C®nstant success shows us buf 
oné side of*the word. For, as it surrourtds us wit Friends, 
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who wit! tell us only our merits, so it silences those enemies 
from whom “lone we can learn our defects. 


«Ifa man does not make new acquaintances as he advances 
in life, he wifl soon find himself alone. A man should keep 
his friendship in constant Sis Dr. JOHNSON. 


I have had playmates, T have had companions, 
Iz my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days, 
All, alf are gone, the old ‘familiar faces. CHARLES LAMB. 


CONVIVIAL 


Toast :‘*THe FouNnpers oF THE Feast. By a frichd of 
the family. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, before we*break up this pleasant 
party I have a desire to say a few words. We have all been 
entertained in the most liberal manner by our respected friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. , ‘The Founders of the Feast.’ I therefore 
think we should be wanting in our duty did we not acknow- 
ledge to them our thankfulness for the kindness displayed on 
their part to us this evening. I am sure it will meet with the 
approbation of the company, when I inform you that I rise to 
propose their good health. The many virtues and good 
qualities possessed by our friends, Mr. and Mrs. : 
feel convinced are well known to you all; f am therefore, 
saved the trouble of dilating upon them. Mr, and Mrs. 
have only to be known to be respected and apprecmted. The 
splendid entertainment provided for us this evening is but one 
of the many gaod and kind things they are in the habjt of 
doing; and {t may be fairly said of Mr, , who‘is as 
good a specimen of the ‘Fine Old Englishman’ as you will 
fiid {n a day’s march, that while he feasted with the great, he 
ne’er forgot the small. His poorer and less fortunate neigh- 
bours carf testify to his goodness of heart; and many families 
have had their domestic circle gladdened by his kindness and 
ee charity. It may truly be said that he is one of 
fhose w&¥o ‘do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.’ I 
have hati the fionour of Being long, acquainted with our 
‘mutual fiend.’ © We have enjoyed _eacly other’s- society fur 
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many years past, and through the whole course of my life I 
never met with a more ‘happy family’ than his*; and I may 
mention that Mrs. and the Misses are muck. respect 
by the whole district. These pleasant gatherings, like the one 
of this evening, are always spoken of with pleasure; and 
whetker as the “Founders of the Feast,’ or visitors to similar 
entertainments, they are always looked upon with pleasure and 
delight. That Mr. and Mys. may long live to anjoy 
the respect and good wishes of their friends—that the 
remaining portion of their journey through this life may be 
pleasant and comfortable, I am sure is the wish of all present. 
That their sons and daughters may grow up and walk in the 
footsteps of their parents we all desing to see. With respect 
to this evening’s entertainment, they all deserve our warmest 
thanks. It has been ‘the feast of reason amd the flow of 
soul’—a gathering of convivial spirits—a meeting of friends 
and neighbours ; and I would say, ‘Here’s to our next merry 
meeting !’ and conclude by proposing the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. , ‘The Founders of the Feast.’ 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Mr. and Mrs. , our worthy 
and respected host and hostess, are much beloved by all who 
have the happiness of being acquainted with them. The whole 
of the surrounding district is full of praise (and well it may be) 
of the many excellences possessed by them. ‘They have a very 
large circle of friends, by whom they are held in great esteem. 

















Of Mr. — it might fairly be said that he is 
So good, so just, so great, 
That at his birth the heavenly council paused, 
And then at last cried out, ‘This is a man !’ 
Therefore 


To the health I’m now proposing, 
Let’s have one full glass at least = 
No one can think ’t imposing— 
’Tis ‘ The Founders of the Feast.’ 


Response by the Hosé in acknowledging the Toast of ‘The 
Fonnders of the Feast. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN In rising to acknowledge your 
kindness in drinking our healths, which was ‘proposed te you 
by my worthy and old-esteemed friend, Mr , I feel that. 
I want words to express mysel? in proper terms. I @an say 
thay I am nfuch obliges ¢o you all for the flatfering-manner in 
which you have trespendey to the toast: I Gan assuse *you that 
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we hate no greater pleasure in this life than that of me ting 
our friends,and ngighbours. I am convinced that these little 
gatherings go a long way in cementing friendship; I know of 
no better way of rightly understanding eacl» other than such 
entertainments as we have had to-night. We—that is, my wife 
and self—are well repaid if we have afforded’ you any pleasure 
and conviviality.“ Mrs. , and our daughters seem never 
happier than when they are makjng prepafations for a little 
party. ‘We are at all times pleased to see our friends. I can 
but acknowledge that I am flattered by the manner in which 
you have drunk our good healths. To my old friend, Mr. 
, I have to be thankful for the kind way in which he put 
the toast to you, and for the kind things he said of me and 
mine. We have known each other for many, many years— 
more than we,'n the common course of nature can expect to do 
again. I have found him a good and true friend. I have to 
be thahkful to him for many past favours and counsels, Which I 
have ever found to be wise and good. To you, my friends, 
I return my sincere thanks for the kind and handsome manner 
in which you have proposed my health ‘and that of Mrs. : 
and in return, I do not know that I can do better than propose 
the health of Mr. , | have before observed that he is an 
old friend of mine, and he is so well known and respected by 
you all that it leaves me but little to say on his behalf, and if 
I were to speak for an hour I could not inform you of more 
than you already know of him; therefore, without any further 
remarks, I will conclude with proposing ‘ Health, long life, and 
happiness to Mr. = 

















Health of a Meritorious Individual. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, taking ar opportunity 
afforded now before you recommence the harmony of the 
evening, I trust you will grant me permission to propose. you a 
toast. : 

Honour has been done to-night, I must say, with. .an 
“unsparing hand. The King, the Prinée, the Army, the Navy, 
the Church, our Magistrates, our Members, and others, have 
received their share, but there is one gentleman here to-night 
whoen my estinsation has a large demand upon his fellow-men 
and is deserving of all honour at our hands, for the manly 
straightforward, and upright ¢onduct that has governed all his 
actions: the gtptleman I allude to is. Yr&———.* ° 

Gentéeneen, I tRank you for this applaiise ; «it shows mé f did 
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not err in my judgment of the character of Mr.-~———, or in 
your estimation of it. I have had the donoufe of knowing’ 
Mr.————, for a long series of years, and, having been closgly 
associated with him in many transactions, can fearlessly aver a 
more honest man does not exist, a better father, or a more 
sincére friend. For his deeds of gharity lgt the poor speak, 
and their tongue is legion. Of all that should become a man 
Mr.————, stands possessed ; and when we toast the great, the 
brave, the wise, and the sacred, the worthy must not be for- 
gotten: so, then, Mr. Chairman, I shall thank you to order 
bumpers for the toast, ‘The Good Health of Mr.— —.’ 


Toast: ‘HEALTH OF THE CHAmMAN.’ By the Vice- 
Chairman, or a friend. 


GENTLEMEN, in due course the lot has fallen on me to 
propese the next toast. I am delighted at the opportunity 
afforded me to do honour to the chair; and although there be 
many whose abilities better qualify them for the task, to no 
man will I yield for sificerity. Our Chairman, gentlemen, has 
been known to some of you for many years, and therefore, of 
his private worth I need not speak further than this, that the 
more one knows of him, the better one likes him; for the 
manner in which he has ruled for our comfort to-night, let his 
acts speak for him: maintaining order, yet with that suavity of 
manner, obedience is enforced. He, ever ready with smart 
repartee and joke, his presence makes a continual feast. Such 
is the gentleman who has presided at our festive baqard to-day ; 
h@ it is whom we delight to honour, and of whom, in ¢he 
language of Shakespeare, it may be said: 


A merrier man, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 


Gentlemen, ‘The Chairman. 


Toast: ‘@1EALTH OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


“GENTLEMEN, an opportunity is afforded to me during the 
temporary absence of our worthy Chairman to propose to you 
a toast, one well deserving of support at ydur hands. @ At alle 
happy meetings and social gatherings, like the present, it is 
essentiajly necessary for the wetl-heing and ordgr of thevening's 
eatertainment, thay ewe should have a, good ehairman to 
preside ovér u8—td kgép us in good order—to ke€p%s in good 
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temperS and so that the business of the evening, for which we 
have met, may be carried out in a manner worthy of the object 
fqx which we have assembled, and that it may be conducted in 
such a manner as will give us credit and respect with the outer 
public. The success of all gatherings akin to the present is 
invariably in the hands of the chairman ; is due to his buséness 
habits and general knowledge of the world and its manners and 
‘custems, to his acquaintance with, the general working of a 
society like that which has met here this evening. That Mr. 

, our worthy Chairman, has performed the duties ap- 
pertaining to the office on this occasion in a manner which 
deserves our warmest thanks, I think you will all agree ; and I 
am sure you will, one ané all, agree to join with me in drinking 
his good health. I feel proud and happy to be presided over 
by a gentleman of his standing and ability, and I am sure his 
constant study is to render himself both agreeable and useful 
to his fellow-men. He is ever ready to join the convivial board, 
to help the success of any other similar undertakings, by 
giving his time and countenance to the objects that any society 
or festivity may have in view. Icotld enlarge very much 
more on his merits, but time bids me. To be brief 


Good, the more 
Communicated, the more abundant grows. 


Now, as it is agreed on all sides that we have a good chairman, 
I Say that we cannot do better than drink his jolly good health 
so all you that are of the same opinion will at once join with 
me in the ‘toast of ‘Good health to the Chairman,’ and with 
musical honours : 


For he’s a jolly good fellow ; 

For he’s a jolly good fellow ; 

For he’s a jolly good fellow ; 
Which nobody can deny. 


Hip! hip{ hip! hurrah! hurrah! 
Response of the Chatrman. 


Mr. VICE AND GENTLEMEN, for the compliment you 
have just paid me, in drinking my health so enthusiastically, I 
can bet thank yeu most sincerely. Whatever I may, have 
deserved at your hands, in the quality of Chairman, beyond 
that which would have fallen so the lot of -‘ any other man’ 
‘in similar circufhstances, I afn at a loss to Know ; ‘and’ why the 
gentlemaa who did’me the honour of proposing it-should Bate 
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passed orf me so flattering an eulogium, is to me Jikewise 
mySterious. I cannot be vain enough to suppose I deserve 
one half of the praise he showered on me? and yéu endorsed. 
I have merely, jn my capacity of Chairman, endeavoured 4o 
carry out your requirements and, in the maintendnce of order, 
have, feebly cortributed to the harmony of the evening ; but, 
gentlemen, the real strength was with you, for without your 
help my efforts would have been utterly powerless—without 
your support my hammer* would have been brokeg; bit as 
‘unity is strength,’ our united efforts culminated in as glorious 
an evening as it has ever been my lot te witness. And as you 
have so liberally rewarded me for my part in it, permit me to 
thank you, one and all, not only for your support in the 
harmony of the evening, but for thé generous expression of 
good-will you have evinced towards me. I drink to you all, 
and thank you. 


*“Toast: ‘Tue HEALTH OF THE VicE-CHAIRMAN.’ 
GENTLEMEN, a toast has been placed in my hands for me 


to submit for your appfoval. I feel certain of its success, and 
when I name to you the worthy individual whose health I 
propose should be drunk, you, I am sure, will all agree with 
me that he has, by his conduct during this evening, well 
merited your esteem, confidence, and support. The person 
whose health I shall propose is well known to you all, and he 
has only to be known to be respected. I have had the honqur 
of being acquainted with him for many years, and can bear 
tegtimony to his general good conduct as a citizen, a father, 
and a husband ; and in each and every phase he is exemplary. 
He has the happy knack, if I may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, of remdering himself agreeable and useful, and I can 


safely say, that 


My friend is the man you should copy through life ; 
He harbours no mischief, he causes no strife. 


Content in his station, 

He minds his occupation ; 
and is, ‘taking him for all in all,’ a very first-class fellow. 
I have therefore much pleasure in proposing ‘The health 
of Mr. , our Vice-Chairman.’ 





Zoast: ‘Tur Vice-CHAIRMAN.’ 


Gunturaten, T gise to prosfose the health, of a gfntleman 
wWhese services have béen very valuable tg us to-flav. and to 
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whom, in conjunction with our Chairman, we are indebted for 
the very admirable arrangements made for our comfort.. I 
mean the Vice-Chairman. Not only has he by his admirable 
canduct contributed tp the harmony of the day, but by his 
urbanity he* has conciliated every antagdnistic element, 
thereby lessening considerably the labours ,of the chair, to 
whom he has been a fiem and consistent support, “and 
thereby earned our thanks. With your permission, then, I 
‘propése ‘The Health of the Vice-Chairman.’ 


Toast: ‘THE Host AND HostTsEss.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, VICE-CHAIRMAN, AND GENTLEMEN, it seems 
to me that a very important part of to-night’s duty stands a very 
fair chance of being neglected, and I am sure no gentleman 
here would willingly forget his duty. In order, then, that we 
may not be found wanting, I have obtained from the chair per- 
mission ¢o give a toast. « 

Gentlemen, I shall have no difficulty in my task; I shall 
only have to ask you to remember how we have been regaled 
to-day—to think of the splendid banquet laid before us. Un- 
like Macbeth’s, ours had no ghost, nor is the “order of our 
going, Go at once.” 

Looking round I see in every face the index of the wearer’s 
mind, jovial and jolly—jolly and jovial. Now this jollity is 
due to something, and I shall not be far wrong if I at once 
attribute it to the good things our careful host has furnished 
us with to-day, and in the selection of which he may be fairly 
termed Prince of Caterers. But not to him alone would J 
award the whole of the great meed of praise so justly earned ; 
there is another person, and that no less a person than our 
hostess, whom I would associate with him in my toast; for, as 
the labour has been shared by der, so indeed should the laurels 
be. To her good taste we owe the decorations of our table, 
and to their joint efforts the success that has attended, our 
festive meeting. ‘To the Host and Hostess,’ then, I call on . 
you to drink, with the wish that both may live many years to 
efs4joy the reward of their industry and perseverance, and that 
we may meet again for many years to come, to partake of such 
good cheér. 


; oO t 
Toast: ‘THE HEALTH OF THE WORTHY Host,anp Hostess.’ 


i GENTAEMEN, i rise to propose a toast wh ich I am sure will 
meet with the cordjal support at your haads the subjects of &t 
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so deservingly merit. Englishmen are proverbial for their love 
of a good dinner; and in speaking on that subject the late 
popular writer, Douglas Jerrold, said, ‘thaf if the*world were 
to come to an end, he had no doubt that a few Englishmea 
would meet together and find some little corner Wherein they 
could have a ggod dinner to celebrate the event.’ This, 
coming as it does from so keen an obsewer of men and 
manners, justifies,me im using the remark that we all love a 
good dinner. But, gentlemen, what is the use of the pyovisfons 
for a good dinner if they are not well cooked, and well served 
up, and placed before us with all thoge necessary adjuncts 
which tempt the appetite and please the palate; and to please 
and tempt the appetites of a large party like that assembled 
on this occasion is no sinecure, for,?‘doth not the appetite 
alter? A man loves the meat at his youth that he cannot 
endure in his age.’ But for all that, I think you*will agree with 
me that the manner in which Mr. and Mrs. havesplaced 
the vatious viands before us to-day is deserving of our praise 
and thanks. 1 have ever found our worthy host ready and 
willing to oblige, and,meet the wishes of his friends and 
customers. And I am happy to say that he has, from his 
general good conduct and urbanity, won for himself the support 
and esteem of a large portion of the inhabitants of this district, 
The house and all appertaining to it have very much improved 
under his management; he has proved himself to be a good 
caterer for the general public—no mean task—and the public 
have in return appreciated his efforts, and have rallied around 
him morning, noon, and night—in fact, he has proved himself 
t® be ‘the right man in the right place.’ Now it if said that 
it is ‘not in mostals to command success ;’ but he has done 
more, he has deserved it, and been thereby rewarded. Boswell, 
in writing tg Dr. Johnson, in ute says, ‘There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man by which so much 
happiness is produced, as by a good tavern or jnn.’_—— It would 
reall appear that ‘there is no new thing under the sun.’ 
“Boswell wrote his remarks more than a hundred years ago. 
But if John Smith, of Kentonville and the City, had been writing 
home from Brighton, or any other watering-place—there and 
back for so much—to his Hannah Maria only as last week, 
could he have said anything different, or better than Bogwell ? 
I say, ho! unless the fertile brain of my friend John Smith—I 
suppose you hav§ all heard that name before ?—a capita}fellow, ' 
John Smith » welf, he might have written thus: ‘Phere is 
noshjng which has yet “been contrived bygntan by which so 
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much happiness is produced, as by a good taverm or inn,’ 
particularlyewhen it is kept by a man like Mr. , our host. 
That John Smith rfiight have added. Now there was a ‘jolly 
o'd clergyman ’ named Shenstone ; he was evidently fond of the 
good things f this life, and had found out where to get them, 
for he wrote: 





Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have beén 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


You see the clergymdn and poet knew how, when, and where 
the creature comforts are to be found. George Combe, the 
author of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ ,who was fond of his pipe and glass— 
‘as all good fellows should ’—wrote 


© Along the varying road of life, 
In calm content, in toil or strife, 
At morn or noon, by night or day, 
As time conducts him on the way, 
How oft doth man by care oppress’d, 
Find at an inn a place of regt. 


Again he says 


Where’er his fancy bids him roam, 
In ev’ry inn he finds a home ; 

Will not an inn his cares beguile, 
Where on each face he sees a smile ? 


«I will at once conclude, as I fear I have wearied your 
patience, by proposing to you ‘ Long Life, Health, and Happi- 
ness to our respected Host and Hostess, Mr. and Mrs. —~.’ 
Hip! hip! hurrah! and one cheer more for the little ones— 
for they are jolly good fellows, which nobody can deny. 


A Reply of a Hest to the last Toast. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I rise to return thanks to 
a toast which my worthy friend, Mr. , informs me has been 
drunk during my absence, and that, Mr. Chairman, as I am 
givén to understand, was my health, and that of my wife and 
family. Canning, the poet and politician, has said, 





“But of all plagues, good Eleaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, savc, oh ! save me from the candid friend ! : 





I say so too, sir, for had my friend, Mr. ——, saved me on 
this oceision, if would have sdved me the troubk of anaking a 
speech, at*whick [ am but a very po@rehand, and it would 
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have savah you the trouble and annoyance of listening to it; 
so that we should adi in some way or the other have beer saved, 
and a save-all, we know, is a very useful thMmg in %*poor man’s 
kitchen. But, gentlemen, I think the best thing I can do noy 
will be to save ydur time, for we all know it ‘ flies fast.’ 

Mr. Chairman ,and Gentlemen, when I was a boy, we had a 
saying amongst us, that ‘when you ere in a mess, the best way 
was to get out of Jt as soon as possible,’ that is my intention 
on the present occasion; therefore, gentlemen, for the wery 
kind and considerate manner in which you have drunk and 
responded to the toast of my health, ang that of my wife and 
family, I return you my sincere thanks, on my own and their 
behalf. JI am proud to think that our conduct has merited 
your esteem. I am sure I feel pr8ud of meeting such a 
numerous and respectable party of friends as that which I now 
see assembled here to-day [or this evening], an@ thank you all 
heartily and cordially for your kindness and support. , I feel 
pleased that you are pleased ; I am proud to hear it stated that 
the ‘good things of this life’ which we have placed before you 
have given satisfaction. , 1 hope to have the honour of meeting 
you here again on many such merry evenings as the present. 
And now, once more—for the hearty and very kind manner in 
which you have proposed and responded to my health, and 
that of my wife and family—gentlemen, I thank you; and may 
health and prosperity follow and be with you all to the end of 
your days—and one day after that. 


a 
GENTLEMEN, I have to thank you for the manner in which 
you have responded to the toast having reference to myself and» 
fanfily. I need not tell you that, although accustomed fo 
public life, I am*’not accustomed to ‘public speaking.” I am 
more accustomed to doing—doing what I can for the gratifica- 
tion of my friends and patrons, and therefore ‘ deeds, not words,’ 
are my vocation; and’I trust they will have given you satisfac- 
tion, gs also the efforts of my wife, without avhose valuable 
assistance I should fail in my utmost endeavours. For my 
helpmate and myself I again return you my heartfelt thanks, 
and assure you that n&thing will give us greater pleasure thare 
to contribute to your satisfaction on a future occasion. 
May no publican, or public man, ever deal in half-measures. 


On the sign of the Gate, at Blean Hill, in Kent is %o be 


seen: ; 
&top, brgve boys, and sgzsech your thir, 
If you wen® @rin®, the horses must. 
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On the sign of the Ship in Distress, in Middle Street, 
Brighton, Sussex : 


With sorrows I am compass’d round ; 
Pray lend a hand, my ship’s agroued. 


At the sign of the Robin Hood is the following : 


Call here, my boy, if you are drf, 
The fault’s in you, afid not in I. 

If Robin Hood from home is gone, 
Step gn and drink with Little oe 


Over another tavern door is seen the following very pithy 
and brief sentence : 


Tobacco given away to-morrow. 


There used to be a sign to a small public-house on Dartmoor, 
on which was the following : 


John Roberts lives here, 
Sells brandy and beer. 
Your spirits to cheer ; 

And should you want meat, 
To make up the treat, 
There be rabbits to eat. 


A swinging sign on the front of a public-house on the borders 
vf Dartmoor could once boast of the following invitations. 

The side presented to view, prior to entering the wild waste 
—underreath the portrait of a weary traveller in a storm—-kad 
the following rude couplet : 


Before the wild moor you venture to ptss, 
Pray step within and take a glass. 


The attempt at poetry on the reverse side, below a highly- 
coloured daub representing a Christmas fire on the fearth, 
surrounded by a good band of jolly fellows, read thus: . 


Ae 
Now that the bleak moor you've safely got over, 
Do stay a while, your spirits to recover. 
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Speech on Election to the Chaty in an Odd fatows’ Lodge. 


Most Noble Grand, Vice-Grand, @fficers, and Brothets, 
—you have to-night conferred on me the “distinguished 
hongur of placing me at the head of your Lodge, to preside 
over you for the ensuing term. I d®em this%o high an honour 
that when I firstebecame an Oddfellow I could not have hoped. 
ever to achieve it. I coufd not believe that it woukd ever be 
my lot to sit under this canopy and wear this Regalia. I 
know that your confidence has been gmined by my constant 
attendance at Lodge, and the zeal I have endeavoured iv use 
in fulfilling the minor offices which frgm time to time you have 
entrusted me with. Brethren, I have but few words in return 
to say, and those are, that I shall be constant to my duties, 
and all the intelligence 1 can bring to bear shall be used for 
the Rest interests of the Order in general, and this kodge in 
particular. All that I have promised to do I will perform, and 
to all intents and purposes prove myself an Oddfellow—not 
content alone to see tlte mottoes of the Order emblazoned on 
the banners, but one who makes them his rule of action, that 
shall gain the faith of his supporters, the hope of the Lodge, 
and charity to all. 


Toast: ‘THrE HEALTH OF THE SECRETARY.’ 


GENTLEMEN, in proposing to you, ‘The Health of the 
Secretary’ I must be allowed to dwell a little upon the ser- 
wees he has rendered, a very slight mention of, which will 
warrant you in according me your upraised hands and voices 
to the health of the Secretary. 

In a financial point of view, he is the officer of all others 
that you could least do witheut; upon his accuracy and 
trustworthiness depends entirely the existence of our Lodge; 
andghis unwearied care and attention is requ®ite to keep the 
machine in healthy motion. When, therefore, we find a 
Brother combining all these elements, and exercising them 
zealously for the good of our Lodge, he of all others shoufl 
not escape honourable mention at the festive board, These, 
then, are the reasons for drinking the health of Brother : 
the Secretary. I do not think you will need® more, buteif you 
did they might @e doubled, and then we should fall short in 
our estimation df¢he good quatities of our Brother —ef—, the 


Lpdge Secfetary. 
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Toast, ‘THe STEWARDS.’ 


GENTLEMEN, Inefollowing the programme placed before me 
Ihave to call on you to drink ‘The Health of the Stewards.’ 
Had it not keen for the services so ably and ¢o freely rendered 
by these gentlemen, in all probability this meeting, which has 
afforded us so mych pleasyre, would never have taken flace ; 
judge, then, how remiss it would be on, our part to suffer such 
services to pass unnoticed. Gentlemen, we are indebted to the 
Stewards not only for the means afforded for our banquet, but 
also for making every arrangement for the success of the same ; 
to them the programme and all the arrangements are due; and, 
this being the case, I say it is due from us that we drink health 
and prosperity to them ¢n a bumper. 


Toast : ‘THE COMMITTEE.’ 


Mr.’ VicE AND GENTLEMEN, there are very few amongst us 
who do not know the vast amount of trouble devolving upon a 
Committee who undertake the arrangement of an entertainment 
like that which we have had preserfted to us to-day. ‘The 
crosses, vexations, and delays that arise before the enterprise 
assumes a shipshape form are matters patent to all those who 
have ever served on a Committee. Now, for the eminent 
success attendant on the Committee of this entertainment, we 
must toast them with hand and heart, for surely they deserve 
it. Rise, then, gentlemen, and drink with me to ‘The Health 
of the Managing Committee.’ 


Toast: ‘Tur LODGE SURGEON.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND BRETHREN, there is a®*gentleman, and 
a very important officer of owr Lodge, whose valtable services 
have earned for him the grateful thanks and best wishes of 
every Brother.‘ It is the officer to whom we apply when as- 
sailed by sickness and laid on the bed of anguish. He it is 
awhe, like a ministering angel, comes to our relief, and where 
he cannot heal, assuages. I need not tell you that the Lodge 
Surgeon is the officer to whom I allude, and I am sure there 
is not a brother in the Lodge who has ever needed the ser- 
vices‘ of Surgeofi ———— without having received immediate 
attention. I say, then, upon a festival like this ’twould be un- 
gratefufp. and indecorous on our part to pess unnoticed such 
services as I haye alluded to. -Joinenfe, then,‘*in our hest 
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wishes for the welfare of Brother ———— Lodge Sprge®n, and 
long life to him and his family. 


GENTLEMEN, & toast has been placed in my hands, and "1 
arise for the purpose of proposing it, but I can assure you 
that I do so with feelings mingled with plgasure and regret, 
pleasure, on the one hand, because I am convinced that the 
subject of it will meet with your approbation and applause ; 
regret, on the other hand, because I feel that I cannot do 
sufficient justice to it. But I trust that, any shortcomings of 
mine will in no way detract from the merit of the toast. In 
the constitution of a ———— Lodge there is an officer whose 
sphere of action is without the walls @f the Lodge room, but 
nevertheless of the greatest possible importance to the funds— 
the management, and the members. It is all wery well in the 
time of health and strength to ejaculate ‘Throw physic to 
the dwvs, Pll none of it,’ and to talk of kicking out the doctor ; 


But when ill indeed, 
E’en dismissing’ the doctor don’t always succeed, 


No, that will not do. We have the authority of George Col- 
man, who, in his ‘ Broad Grins,’ informs us of one Will Wad- 
dle trying the experiment, but who, being ‘ill indeed,’ sent 
for a doctor, and cried, like a ninny, ‘I have lost many 
pounds, make me well, there’s a guinea.’ When we are owt 
of health we require the services of the Lodge Surgeon, and in 
Doctor ———— we have a good and efficient officer—one who 
hagonly to be known tbe respected. 


Toast: ‘Tur TREASURER,’ 


GENTLEMEN, while doing honour to our several officers, 
ther@is one who, although not so prominently b@forg the Lodge, 
eis nevertheless of great importance—I mean the Treasurer. I 
am sure the trouble takes on our account, and the man 
inconveniences he endures for our benefit, would alone entitle 
him to our grateful thanks; but there is greater capse: our 
Treasurer is a gentleman who has ever shown the warmest 
interest in our success, who has watched overand foster@d our 
growth, and is ever ready to assist us if needed; and I say 
again, that tg Him our thanks gre richly dye; anf’ I call 
on, you all*to suppre mesin drinking, ‘The Health of the 
Treasurer.’ 
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SOCIETY. 





Poas§ : ‘PROSPERITY TO THE 


Gaerauan: in obedience to the request that I should pro- 
pdse the next toast, I ‘gladly rise, and thank gthose who have 
had the management of these pleasing proceedings for the 
honour they have conferred upon me in selecting me to.give 
the toast of the evening. Having been connected with one or 
‘two kindred societies for many years, and taking a deep in- 
terest int the Friendly Society movement, I have closely 
watched its progress, and have seen, with pleasure and delight, 
that the artisan no longer looks upon his Lodge, Court, or Club 
in any other light but the true one, namely, that of an insurance 
office, though upon a minor scale, whereby he makes pro- 
vision for the hour of sickness, and, should he be removed by 
the hand of degth, secures his family for a time from the pangs 
of poverty. Time was when the Oddfellow, the Forester, or 
the Drifid, attended his society meeting solely for the sake of 
conviviality—and, indeed, they were originally instituted with 
this view; but the practical mind of the Englishman soon 
saw something of greater utility than tltis, and, without giving 
up his love for jollity and good companionship, he gradually 
worked those ‘secret’ gatherings into such a shape, that 
societies of this kind are no longer looked upon with sus- 
picion, but are encouraged by the affluent, and receive the 
fostering care of the Government. As I just now remarked, 
these societies are small insurance offices, for they give to the 
mechanic what the insurance office gives to the upper and 
middle classes, and upon easier terms, the result of having the 
management of the business in their « .n hands, at a nomihal 
cost, instead of having an expensi.e directory and a large 
staff of managers,and agents to share in theeprofits of the 
capital. Such societies deserve the assistance of the upper 
classes, because they very materially lighten the poor-rates by 
engendering thriftiness, and promoting a spirit of independence 
among a class who but a few years since naturally looked to. 
the guardians of the poor and the parish surgepn in the day of 

dversity and affliction. Gentlemen, in ‘conclusion, I give you 
‘ Prosperity to the Society, and Health to its Members.’ 





Response by the Secretary. 


« GENTLEMEN, being called upon to respond to the last 
‘toast, Thank you on behajf of the Society*for the very kind 
way in ‘witich yoy received its name,eafid for your cord - 
wishes fot its future welfare. The sefitimfents expressed by t 
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gentleman who proposed its prosperity, and the enthesiastic 
manner in which you have endorsed those senthhents, fully 
convince me that you perfectly understand the nature of our 
institution, and the principles which it irfculcates, @ knowledge 
of which relieves me from the task of entering into any exposi- 
tion 8f the character of the Society, But of_its financial posi- 
tion I may say this mugh—that our funds were never in a more 
flourishing condition, for, with a larger accession of new mem- 
bers than in any previous year—a proof that our interftions are 
beginning to be understood and appreciated—we have had, I 
am pleased to say, less sickness and *fewer deaths. With 
these remarks, gentlemen, I beg again to thank you on behalf 
of the members of the ———— Societye[Lodge or Court]. 


Response by the Stewards ov Committee of Management. 


GENTLEMEN, for the very kind way in which you drenk our 
health’, I, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, beg tc 
return you our most hearty thanks. Whatever duties we may 
have performed have been performed with a singleness of 
purpose—the sole benefit of the Society ; and if those services 
have given you satisfaction, we are more than repaid. The 
reception you gave the toast gives us great gratification, anc 
will stimulate our exertions to assist in promoting the pros- 
perity of the Society. 


Response: By the Lodge Surgeon. 


» Mr. CHAIRMAN AND BROTHERS, the active dujies of my 
profession give but few opportunities of attending the festave 
board or social®gatherings of societies akin to the present; ] 
am therefore net so well versed in speech-making as pill-making 
The worthy*brother who has done me the honour to propos« 
my health has said, * Throw physic to the dogs ;’ well, be 1 
so, fer I am sure you have an abundance of edvaughts before 
you more agreeable than those I am in the habit of dispensing 
and better adapted to ‘ purge melancholy’ than my ‘ mixture 
as before,’ or ‘ pills &t bedtime.’ I will therefore conter? 
myself by acknowledging the toast you have all drunk witl 
such enthusiasm. I am pleased to hear that my professiona 
condwct has so far merited your esteem. I ¢ave now lad the 
honour of being Lodge Surgeon for years, and it ma’ 
be pleasing fof gou to knowethat the members aygein Zoor 

neral hefith. ° Stck ness during®* the ae dr has somewha 
iminished,*a statement borne out by yo ecretarg’s annua 
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report.e The great advantages of Friendly Societiés to the 
working cla$s haveebeen so ably.discussed by the Chairman 
that I need not go further into details ; and all that remains for 
me is to say that I thank you for the kind manner in which 
you have mentioned my name in connection with the Lodge, 
and trust that it will go on and prosper as Heretofore. « Mr. 
Chairman, Brothefs, and Visitors, I thank you. 


Response by the Treasurer. 


GENTLEMEN, it is not a very usual thing for an officer 
holding my position in a society to be called upon to speak, 
the duties being merely nominal; but I must corroborate 
what the Secretary hasesaid with reference to the financial 
business of the past twelve months. Having now had the 
honour for many years of being your Treasurer, I can con- 
scientiously say that your funds were never in a more healthy 
condition ; and, occupying a similar position in one of two 
other societies, I can tell you that your position is an enviable 
one. 


Response by an Officer of the Order. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND BROTHERS, on behalf of the Officers 
of Lodge ————, of — , 1 beg to respond to the toast 
which you have done us the honour to drink with so much 
unanimity. It is at all times pleasing to hear it acknowledged 
that our efforts to promote the order and the well-being of the 
Lodge have given satisfaction. I can assure you that each 
of my brother officers has endeavoured faithfully, and at tfe 
same time fearlessly, to see that the rules an€ regulations as 
laid in our general and by-laws are carried oyt in their in- 
tegrity, and I am happy to say that the members have evinced 
a desire to assist us in every possible way, and to cause our 
duties to be eagily carried out in such a manner as to give 
you satisfaction. With these few remarks I will conclude by 
returning you, on behalf of my brother officers. our sincere 
thanks. . 

Toast; ‘Tuer Visitors.’ By the Chatyman. 





GENTLEMEN, having now run through the whole of my 
routine toasts in connection with our Order, I will propose for 
your comjsideration a toast of .a different character. At our 
annual festival we are at alF times,pleased& to seé 24 ldrge and 
influential gatherin& of the Brethreny; bet there.is anoth& 
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class of persons we are at all times glad to see join us. @I allude 
to the visitors, to their health I am sure you wil §ll wish to see 
justice done, as we are very much indebted to them in more 
senses than ome: for by their couhtenancing our sotial 
gatherings we learn that our society meets ‘with their 
approbation. We are also grateful to them for their pecuniary 
support in the way of,donations in aid of ofr funds. _ I there- 
fore trust you will all rise pn this occasion, and join heart an@ 
hand with me to ‘fill the bumper fair,’ and drin® ‘ Health, 
Long Life, and Prosperity to the Visitors.’ coupling with the 
toast the name of Mr. ————. 


Response to ‘THR WisITORS.’ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, I rise, as,a Visitor to your 
annual festival, to acknowledge the last toast. I am not in the 
secret of your mysteries and signs, but the password*has just 
been given me to say a few words; I may therefore have an 
opportunity of making myself an Oddfellow before I have 
done. I am at all tinfes pleased to attend at the anniversaries 
of Friendly Societies, being convinced that they do an immense 
amount of good to the individual members and to socieiy in 
general. ‘lhe working man who has the prudence and fore- 
thought to guard against the expenses of sickness, by subscrib- 
ing a weekly sum from his earnings for that purpose, I have 
ever found to be a better man in every respect than the ene 
who neglects the duty that he owes to himself, his wife and 
family, and his fellow-men. Oddfellows, Forestgrs, Druidg, 
afid Friendly Society men in general do much for themsedves 
by making prvision for sickness and old age, and very 
materially assest the rate-paying portion of the- population. 
Your Secretary has in his finaneial statement of the past year 
proved my assertiorf ; and I think it would be well if at your 
anngial meetings you opened the doors a little*-wider, to enable 
more visitors to attend than I am in the habit of seeing. 1 
believe there age many persons in the town who are not aware 
of one half of the good effected by Friendly Societies, astd 
simply because they are not made acquainted that at the 
annual dinner others than the members are admitted? Gentle- 


men,¢is a mark of my appreciation of the merits of ycumsocietye 


I have much gleasure in handing to your Chairman a guinea 
to the funds. Ow behalf of the Visitors, with whoQgsfou have 
coupled “my hathe, Ege pleased fo acknowlegfe the toast, and 
tS wish success‘to tlre —e— Society. 
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LopGcE TOoASsTs. 


Our King and ancient craft. 

All the fraternity round the globe. 

To all that live within the compass and the square. 
The absent Bretfiren of the Lodge. 


May every Brother 
in friendship. 





find constuncy in love, and sincerity 


Unite ! unite ! your voices raise, 
Loud ! loudly sing S praise ; 
Spread far and wide their spotless fame 
And glory in the sacred name. 





May no Brother 





taste the bitter fruit of affliction. 


The heart which conceals, 
And the tongue which ne’er reveals. 


Champagne to our real friends, on feal pain to our sham 
friends. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SPEECHES IN THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT 


GENTLEMEN, the subject which has called us together is a 
very important one—to consider the best means ef reducing 
the hours of labour, so as to relieve the vefy numerous class of 
assistants who are employed throughout this important tqwn. 
I hold in my hand a resolution bearing on the subject, which 
I will read to you. In supporting that resolution it is 
nécessary for you to consider, first ef all, fhe requirements and 
necessities of employers, and after that, to see how far the 
assistants ‘have a right to ask for the advantage of a reduction 
ein the¢chours of tabour. It is admitted, and that is one 
advantage to the promoters of the movement, that a 
diminutiyg, of the hours of laboar should be granted ; and the 
énly question ndw for debaté is, on what*day thi¢ reductio 
should beemadé. “Several in the towm consider that Saturdav 
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is the day most suite ', whilst a still greater numbgr think 
Wednesday would be more convenient to the sheyfkeepers and 
the general public, and more beneficial to the employes. No 
doubt there aresstrong arguments to bé advanced in favour ®of 
either day by different trades living in different neighbourhoods ; 
but,staken on the whole, I believe the majority of the trades- 
men would prefer to close on Wédnesday &t five o’clock in 
preference to Safurday, and therefore I submit this proposjtion..e 
I wish it to be thoroughly understood that I move this in no 
spirit of hostility to those who have determined to close on 
the Saturday, but in order that they may arrive at a con- 
clusion which day would be the most convenient and best 
adapted, in order that they may secu: one or the other, so as 
to make the cessation general throughout the town. Although 
the granting of the holiday on the Saturday evgning would be 
a great boon to the assistants, I believe it would be found 
altogather impracticable to carry it out ; whereas if Wednesday 
evenings were adopted, coming as they do in the middle of the 
week, it would not interfere with trade to the same extent, and 
would cause a break * the week’s toil, which the assistants 
would look forward to at the commencement of their week’s 
labours on the Monday morning with such pleasure as to 
stimulate them to unusual exertions, knowing that after that 
the remainder of the week is of short duration, and then comes 
the advantage of Sunday. I have heard some arguments 
urged against Wednesday, and some even went to this extemt : 
That supposing the masters granted the holiday on Wednesdays 
from five o’clock, the assistants would abuse the privilege by 
going to theatres, music-halls, and that class of entertainmests, 
and would not devote the time to mental instruction and their 
own educatiorfal advantage. I think that sort of argument 
is not altogether fair, because they could not judge until they 
had given them a frial; and I believe the assistants would 
seize with avidity the opportunity to improve themselves ; and 
that ultimately the employers would find that, the granting of 
the boon would turn to their own interest and benefit, I 
believe also that they woul@ have the advantage of gentle- 
men present, who would give them entertainments which 
would amuse and instruct them. A very great complaint is 
now made, not only by the clergy, but by many inhabitants, 
that their quéset on Sundays is very much disturbed by 
excursionists; md I believeethat the excursionjgise coming 
ajnongst the shop &ssjstanté on that day cayge” them to depart 
rom a proper obSeryance of the Sund&y—fo gite up the 
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religiousc. part of their duties, and spend Sundays—the only 
day they get th thems7lves—almost entirely as a day of pleasure. 
If Wednesday evenings were granted them, Be might use that 
timie in healthful amusements, and would feel 7 greater inclin- 
ation to keep the Sabbath as it shou'd be kept. The decision 
of the question does not rest so much with the employers as 
with the public itself, and you may depend upon it that if the 
public, would take the matter in hand, and would not purchase 
after — o'clock on Wednesday evenings, the trading 
community would be only too happy to follow. 

Mr. : I am an advocate for early closing, and have 
always made a rule of allowing the young men in my employ 
leave of absence one evening every week; but I very much 
doubt if persons in the same line of business as myself 
—) would be able to comply with the request of 
the Mayor, for it is frequently necessary for them to fulfil 
orders at a moment’s notice, to meet the requirements of the 
Upper Ten Thousand, to whom they have to look for support. 
I am glad, however, to see the matter taken up in the manner 
it has been by the and hope tHey will carry it out as 
far as practicable; but I trust that no ill-feeling will be 
engendered against any particular tradesman who does not 
close, for it may be impossible for him to do so, and it would 
only be doing the cause more harm than good. It is quite 
practicable for half-a-dozen tradesmen of a certain orbit to 
agree amongst themselves to close on a certain day at a 
certain hour; and if that was done, I think the movement 
would go an to success; but by the way they are now pro- 
ceeding, I think they will never reach success. I would 
appeal to Mr. to urge upon the Upper Ten Thousand the 
necessity of* not purchasing after a certain tinfé. The early 
closing movement is one wkich I think will have to be 
carried on by degrees. " 

















CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


°GENTLEMEN: I rise to propose the next toast, ‘The 
Working Men of , and in doing so, I would take a 
brief review of the duties and relations existing between 
-<capitaland labours I believe that in every country it wiJl be 
found that the prosperity and happiness of. that country 

epend qnon the prosperity and happiness. and intellectual 
welfare o¥ those who labour ;’ that ppop that labour depends 
the proper exercise, and the propes isvestmem, and ,thé 
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legitimate investment, of capital: and that upongthe two 
combined depends the prosperity of fhe cowntry. Upon 
labour depends the production of wealth, and every addition 
to its productiveness helps to increase shat wealth, to dimisish 
the cost of commodities, and to make them *more easy of 
attainment. Our first object should be to encourage industry, 
and to obtain for it a fair and justreturn. ®The best mode of 
effecting this, ise to léave that industry as free as possible; tg 
allow it to earn as adequéte a reward as possible, toeprotéct all 
persons in its enjoyment, and, by lessening the price of the 
necessaries of life, to increase the valwe of that reward. To 
effect these objects, property must be secure, and labour and 
commerce must be free from all restraint. Whatever gives the 
best direction to industry, and most facilitates its operation, 
favours the increase of wealth. But that requires capital, 
which possesses the power of putting labor in motion, of 
combining the work of many hands, of giving means and 
power of invention, of creating mechanical aids to labour, and 
ultimately distributing wealth, when it has been produced, to 
the greatest possible extent. It also incites improvements in 
machinery, for without capital the inventor cannot produce the 
improvements he has made. ‘These improvements cause the 
employment of a more skilled and therefore better paid 
labour, and if such improvements reduce the cost of an 
article which is in large demand, they ultimately tend to the 
increase of the number of labourers, though at first they may 
appear to have the contrary effect. Without labour, capital 
would be comparatively useless, and so upon the one depends 
fiee other. Now we come to the question ; what is labour 

Labour, like @very other commodity is simply a matter of 
sale or purchase. It has a natural price and a ngarket price. 
The natural price of labour is that which just suffices, and no 
more, to provideethe labourer and his family with the 
necessaries of life. ‘The market price of, labour depends 
upon the measure which the capital applied to the 
employment of labour bears to the number ‘of labourers. If 
the measure of capit@l be great, the competition of capitalists 
must raise wages; and if the measure be small, the competition 
for employment by labourers, amongst each other, neust reduce 
the price of wages. Should the accumylation of, capital, 
proceed more,rapidly than the increase of population, wages 
would increasesand the condition of the working classes must 
continually “idvange, until either a check | ds ef to the 
Micrease of, capitals, ér gintil the growth #f *papujatgon, stimu- 
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lated by a high rate of wages, should so far increase+as to alter 
the relative®proporfion of capital, and labour, and reduce the 
market rate of wages to the natural rate. Passing on to the 
qfestion of wages, Ieam led to the consideration of the 
subject of strikes, which, for the most part, arise from a desire 
on the part of the artisan to secure an increase in the rate of 
wages. I conten& that evéry man has a right to sell his own 
labour at just what price he feels entitled to demand, but that 
no one hes a right to prevent other§ from selling their labour 
at any price they may choose to value it at. I am one of 
those who think thatestrikes temperately conducted, cannot, 
‘upon principle, be condemned, being often a protection for the 
working classes ; but where combinations of workmen, headed, 
as they. frequently are, by the more skilled and best paid 
among them, endeavour to carry out their particular views by 
threats, or molestation of their less skilled and less paid 
compartions, then I hold such combinations to be unjust. It 
has been suggested that Courts of Arbitration should be 
established to settle disputes, and I am willing to give that 
experiment every trial it can fairly deserve; but I confess that 
I am not one of those who think at present that the experi- 
ment is likely to succeed. I would rather trust to the good 
sense, justice, and liberality of the master to make the hire 
worthy of the labourer, and to the justice and intelligence of 
the labourer not to demand a higher rate of wages than the 
investment of capital, and the risk attending it, would enable 
the master to give. I have thought it right to give you my 
<ideas on these subjects, in the hope that, as I am addressing 
a warty of the working classes, you may take these things>‘o . 
heart. JI also think it right, in view of the coming election, 
to place my opinions before you, with the idea, that if they 
were not your opinions, you could exercise, as you best know how 
your opinions to put mine down. However, if, on the other 
hand, you showd think that my opinions coincide with your 
own, then I ask you to give me the benefit of your good 
wishes and your good feeling. For — years I have been one 
#f fhose who have endeavoured, by ail the humble means 
‘within my power, to promote and advance the welfare of the 
‘working tlasses. I never have, and never will, flatter them at 
‘the expense of the other classes of the community. I have 
always told them that I believed them to impulsive, that I 
‘knew them to be apt to be led away by the specious arguments 
‘of ‘ professing ; friends, and 4 believe An gaany mstarsces their 
first impressions ‘Were not always right ; > ‘bait I algo, believe that, 
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though.impulsive, when the working classes come to consider | 
matters calmly, they judge wisely and they are as open to 


conviction as any other class, and as readily come to a sound 
conclusion. 


LaYING THE Fyrst STONE FoR A HOME FOR CONVALESCENTS, 
AND ERECTING@A STATUE. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Lapses AND GENTLEMEN, it ig my duty, 
as Chairman of the Committee of the subscribers td this 
memorial, and entrusted with the distrjbution of the money, to 
remind some of you, and to inform others, in a few words, of 
the purpose of our meeting here together this day. When, 
years ago, it pleased God to take t® Himself the late 
there was one general and most spontaneous expression of 
public opinion amongst his neighbours throaghout the whole 
county of , who were desirous that some permanent. 
mensorial might be established to remind them and future 
ages of the virtues of that excellent man. Whilst some of us 
desired that that memorial should be presented in a form that 
might be called a living man—his features and his figure— 
others were rather desirous that the memorial should be one 
that should remind them of the benevolence of his character 
and of all the virtues for which he was distinguished. After 
some long consultation, it was agreed that we would have both 
the one and the other. Accordingly, there now stands in the 
market-place of the county town of— , a figure wrought in 
the highest walk of art, which no one passes by without 
involuntarily being reminded of himself.* The othér 
memorial is thgt which we happily this day inaugurate in “this 

lace. Now, it is not a sanitorium—it is not a rival of the 
excellent hosjfital which has been built in this town of : 
but it is & place where those*who have been afflicted with 
infirmity and disorder may, by the blessing of, God, accomplish 
thesr recovery by medical assistance, and may be restored to 
a perfect state of health before their return to their ordinary 
dwellings, marry of gvhich, as we well know, are unprovidgd 
even with the common nec8ssaries and comforts, without which 
their health can hardly be re-established. I must say, in the 
presence of a large assembly of the neighbours of. and of, 
the mhabitants of that town, that the manner in which they 
have kindly @tended here to-day, and responded to the 
invitatign which # had the honBug to send, hag givewTac a great 


hope that the goodsfeeling*which is shown, here,to-day may noi. 
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be of a transitory and evanescent kind, but that it may follow 
the fortunes af the Home for years to come, that it may help 
us to give it 4 ‘mere Ornamental appearance, and supply it with 
allethe necessary furnityre. Being thus on the spot, I am sure 
it will be in their power greatly to conduce to‘ the success of 
our undertaking. Now, it was finally resolved that this should 
be the spot, and tke day was fixed. ‘There remained only ‘one 
choice to make—who should be the-man,that should be 
entrusted with the laying of the first stone. You will not be 
surprised if I say at once, and without hesitation, with the 
greatest accordance, alj,of us made application to my friend— 
the representative of the name and, I trust, hereafter the 
representative of the virtues of his father—to come here to-day 
to lay this stone. I shalt not at the moment say one word of 
———-—-. He has a hard task for a young man to perform; in 
doing it he will‘carry with him something more than goodwill 
—the attachment, I am sure, of everyone of his countrymen. 
Nor shall I venture in this open spot to add one word with 
regard to , beyond this, that that kind, good, friendly 
lady is here on the spot to give us the sanction of her presence 
and to see for herself with what cordial affection the memory 
of her husband is regarded. Now permit me, all of you, my 
friends, with hearts filled with the memory of the past, 
filled with the best hopes for the future, trusting to 
the Divine blessing to turn out the work we now 
begin for the benefit of our suffering fellow-creatures, to call 
upon my noble friend, , to do that part which is 
assigned to him ; and in doing it, I am sure that every single 
person heré will raise up a prayer to God that the rest of his 
life may be like its beginning. But, before the actual work is ‘ 
done, let us all, with one voice and one heart, raise our spirits 
to that source from whence alone permanent good can come, 
that God may be pleased to give His blessing to the work. 

Mr. duly laid the stone. He said:—It is with great 
pleasure that I have been asked this day to lay the foundation 
stone of a building to be erected as a memorial of my late ‘ 
father. A better or more fitting memoriad could not have been 
chosen than this, which is for the relief of the sick poor; for 
all my father’s life was spent in relieving suffering, which is an 
example, I trust,,that his successors will follow. I am glad 
this memorial has been chosen in connection with an itistitu- 
tion in which he took the greatest interest, tb attend at the 
committees of which he gav@ up many of his engagements. I 
am glad also that«ghe plan has been! approved of by ——p, 
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whose nafne has long been associated with that of ney father 
in promoting the welfare qf the poor. el’o-day®is the anni- 
versary of his birthday, and therefore a very fit time to begin 
such a work. Q&ly dear mother and mf father, during his iRe, 
were accustomed to do some special work of charity and love 
tha® day. I wish to express, on behalf of my mother, my 
brothers, my sisters, and myself, ofr thanks®and gratitude for 
your subscriptions to this fit and proper memorial tg mp 
father’s name. We lay this stone of the Home in, the 
name and to the glory of the ever-blessed Trinity, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and in memory 
of one now gone to rest, who, during his day upon earth, was 
faithful in works of mercy, brotherly kindness, and charity. 





MISSIONS TO SEAMEN. 


MEETING IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
MIssIONS TO SEAMEN. 


The Mayor in the Char. 


Tue Mayor. I must be permitted to express my regret that 
the chair is not this day occupied by a naval officer, or some 
one who could give personal testimony to the character, hibits, 
and feelings of that large and important class of men whase 
interests we are assembled to promote. We often read 
narratives of sea disasters by shipwreck and fire, and discern 
stttking traits of tenderness of feeling mixed with Courage gn 
generosity in thé British sailor, and observe in him a combina- 
tion of the liongand the lamb. I will not anticipate that which 
the meeting will hear of those men from the deputation from 
the Society organized to promote their welfare; but, before 
sitting down, I would call attention to one sglient point, that 
point which appears to me to constitute the Society's strongest 
claims, and that is the helplessness of the m@rchant seamen, 
and the debt we oWe thegn, for without them, what Would 
become of our colonies and our commerce? What would 
become of our Channel Fleet? Where would #ngland’s 
power be? and how much longer would she be able » hold 
out the light of civilization? It is calculated that Englan 
owns in the various branches of her maritime trade chalf thé 
tonriage *ofe the ewogld, gmploying® 200,000 s wlors@ men cone 
sfantly upon,tbe deep, which is gt once that tlamentand their 
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home, gnd who are exposed to more frequent perils than 
ordinary mew; and ,it is also calculated that 1,000 vessels &re 
annually wrecked upon the English shores. If their perils are 
im@ninent their privations are also many, for while the ships of 
the royal navy have their own chaplains, the men of the 
merchant service have but a few books; and, éf they possess a 
Bible, have but dittle tinfe to read it. Their minds. are 
proverbially barren; yet they form part°of ourselves—are our 
brothers and our servants ; they guard our coasts, maintain 
our honour, and preserve our property, liberty, and our lives, 
bringing for us, from at] parts of the earth, the necessaries and 
luxuries with which our tables abound. Moreover, these men 
are our representatives ; delegated by us, they go to distant 
countries, bringing down upon us, by their behaviour, a 
blessing or a curse—favouring or injuring our efforts to bring 
nations to the ‘knowledge of Christ, and all mankind in sub- 
jection to His feet. The object of this Society is to convert 
the larger ports into centres of evangelical light, to form each 
into a parish with a floating chapel, to appoint to each a 
chaplain, and attach to it a boat by which apostolical ministra- 
tions can be carried to vessels in the offing. Great are the 
benefits of the Society to the British sailor, who is invariably 
taken as a little boy from his parents’ control, removed from 
his pastor in early life, and placed upon the deck ofa ship, 
every man on board of which, from stem to stern, is pro- 
verbially an ungodly man. 


MuTuAL BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


GENTLEMEN, I have had — years’ experience in Building 
Societies in , and I am pleased to say, from my own 
personal knowledge of them, I do not think there ever was a 
time when they were more in public faveur than the present. 
You have heard, and it is known to most of you, that since this 
Society was first started, some — years ago, there have een 
—— or new ones established 1 in , and they all seem 
to be succeeding. All those Societieq whith have started 
since the one we have met to congratulate each other upon— 
all seemeto have met with very considerable success indeed. 
And tg my own mind, that arises chiefly from the fact that very 
great care has been taken, and in the town of partichlarly, 
0 get the confidence of the public by having what might be 
termed &xd; practical, ang business-like gier te mamage the 
affairs and busjness eof these societiés. * ¥f you will only look at 
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the names’ of the Directors of the Society, you will figd well- 
known men of integrity and business tact and habfts, and men 
who always stood before the public as men of sttrling principles, 
and they thus agquired a very large sifare of the public cé&n- 
fidence in their society. When you consider the amount of 
moftey that has’ passed through the Treasurer’s hands, and 
which the Directors had to manage, you wifl at once see that 
there are no misfivings on the part of the public generally as 
to the general character of the gentlemen whose names stand 
before you as Trustees and Directors. And when you consider 
that in years something like #£-°— worth of property 
has passed through the hands of the Society, I really think that 
is a fact in itseli which shows that thgse societies are doing a 
great deal of good indeed. I think it is a great inducement 
for working men to join such societies. And jt is by making 
small investments in these societies that they will ultimately 
lead to habits of frugality, and give them a ‘stake*® in the 
hedge,’ which they will find worth their while to continue. 
Many persons at the present moment, but for these societies, 
would never have thotight of purchasing their own houses. 
We have about “4 —-— of mortgaged property, and have 
advanced about £4 in cash, so that the Directors have 
taken every possible care in seeing that your money is really 
managed in a business-like way. You will all reap a material 
benefit ultimately, and that is one of the great advantages 
attending these societies. You all know the work that devolves 
upon the Directors, who receive no greater benefit in a 
pgcuniary point of view than other members whg desire to, 
*furfher the interests of the Society. If the members fgel 
disposed to interest themselves in the Society in the future, 
they will find the mode of entrance very easy; that is to say, 
each share ig only £4 , and they can manifest their interest 
in it by bringing it before the notice of their friends, and thus 
placeit more prominently before that class of persons who will 
ebe most likely to be benefited by being identified with them. 
Mr. : Agone of the Auditors whose names appear on 
the balance-sheet, I Have neuch pleasure in moving that thé 
report be passed. In addition to moving that resolution, I 
must compliment Mr. , the Secretary, on the nfanner in 
whichethe accounts have been kept during the past year.e Ina 
Society of this magnitude, there is much work for the Auditors 
fo do, and I ttuyst we have performed those aus. in a 
satisfactory tmanter.e And | parti€ularly call yeur aftefition to 
the work of ste Secretaw, and «he expenses of mamagemen 
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of this Society, which you will find to amount to £ » which 
is rather less’than —<— per cent. upon their transactions duririg 
the year. I thihk if many of our Stock Companies—whether 
limited or unlimited—had been managed equally prudently, 
they would not have found so many collapses or defalcations 
as the affairs of many of them presented duririg the past Year. 
In moving the resolution, I can but express my gratification 
at the way in which the accounts have been kept and presented 
to us, inasmuch as the labour of the Auditors has been very 








materially lightened by the excellent mode Mr. , the 
Secretary, has adopted—not only is his method ‘ Bookkeeping 
made Easy,’ but ‘ Auditors’ Labour made easy.’..... Al- 


though as a rule I am nat in favour of passing votes of thanks 
to paid officers, yet at the same time, where the work is done 
thoroughly and, satisfactorily, as it is in the present case, it is 
only right that the Secretary should have that meed of praise 
to which he is justly entitled, and I am sure it will enceurage 
him to continue to discharge his duties as heretofore, and as 
much better as he possibly can. There are few men more 
practical and business-like than Mr. -*—, and very much of 
the success of a society depends upon the Secretary; and the 
manner in which Mr. , has conducted the meetings of 
this Society is in the recollection of you all. I therefore con- 
gratulate Mr. —-— for the manner in which he has conducted 
the business, and I hope that he will be spared amongst us for 
many years longer. | 








Soup CHARITY. 


(GENTLEMEN, the advantages of this soup to the poof “ise 
well-known to all present who take any intere$t in its distribu- 
tion; and the convenience to the poor of getting good soup 
ready made is very great. Toa poor man, who comes home 
to his meals, and who has but a little tinfe to get them in, and 
perhaps has a lage family and a sick wife, it is under these or 
any circumstanges a great advantage to have a nutritious soup. 
ready made, so that he can get his meals and, feed his family 
By giving them wholesome food whtch will do them good. The 
charity has always been supported very liberally in And 
I feel sure that funds will not be wanting on this occasion. 














an , and there are only a few works of importance going 
on, andiein fact, , as well as other places,‘is suffering from 
‘the . «It hag been considered ¢hatethé &nfe ‘has now 


arrived té eorfimerfce the distribution, and this «meeting, his 
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been calféd for the purpose of collecting the necessayy funds 
to “enable the committee tq carry out the objes® we have in 
view. .... . I apprehend that the paucity¢f persons in the 
room is not signjficant of the feelings of*the town of upon 
this subject, for I consider this to be the most, admirable 
chasity we have, it does more real good for a small sum of 
money than any other in the t@wn... 9%. . The public 
attention has been dirtcted to the evils inseparable from indise 
criminate alms-giving. It*is notorious that indiscriminate, and 
unsystematic charity saps the foundations of honesty, and stops 
many men from relying upon their labo@r. The Society which 
you support is one to which no objection whatever can be 
made, for it certainly dispenses charity in one of its best forms. 
-..... And I believe this Institution to be the best in the 
town. I have great confidence in the management of the 
committee, and particularly of our worthy Treasurer, who is a 
thoroygh man of business ; and it is apparent that the Society 
is managed in a most satisfactory manner. I am quite sure 
that it will find acceptance with the lower classes, who obtain 
a greater amount of eomfort from it than from any other 
charity in the town. ..... It is not fora moment to be 
supposed that in consequence of the weather which we now 
enjoy that it is not requisite for the soup kitchen to be opened. 
It is within my knowledge that there is an amazing amount of 
poverty at the present moment, arising from a variety of causes. 
I have made recent inquiries and inspection among the poagr, 
and have found that pauperism is growing to an enormous 
extent, and at the present moment it is necessary that relief 
sA®uld be given. ‘This charity saves a deal of suffering, gnd 
perhaps keeps men from want and crime...... I con- 
gratulate Mr. -e-— and Mr. on their lives being spared 
especially Mr. , who, for sq many years has so faithfully 
and so honourably fied his office without reward. I think the 
committee have made a very happy selection én the site of the 
new kitchen built last year in Street, and’ I ask those 
persons who subscribe to look in there one day when the soup 
is being made. It is*one of the best kitchens in the town, arel 
is capitally situated. Nothing will please me better than to see 
the charity go on prosperously, as heretofore. . .°... I 
audited the accounts the other day, and am happy 60 bear 
testimony how well they have been kept. It is a great thing, 
when persons give their money, to know that it isgproperly 
posted dh@ t&keén eare of, and wé are greatly ndepted to Mr? 
“for the mganne®in which they have been kept 
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Our Honorary Secretary is so well known to you alf,*that it is 
quite useles¢ to say«a word in his praise ; but he gives a great 
~ amount of time to the work, and we are very much obliged to 
hifn for it. Gome perstns have said that this,is not the time 
for soup-making, but I think we cannot do better than begin 
at once. We have a balance in hand, and that is anven- 
couraging fact. Fast year ‘there was a very great demand for 
the soup, and sometimes the demand’ was ‘greater than the 
supply, but that was not the fault of the committee in any 
way......  Weareall greatly indebted to Mr. for 
his valuable services #1 keeping the accounts. - Some of the 
books are as large as those used in a merchant’s counting 
house, but they are nevertheless kept with the greatest 
regularity, and there is no difficulty in ascertaining anything 
one might requie...... I can second the remarks of 
Mr. ————, that no charity is more mistaken than giving 
promiscuously in the streets; and I trust that those whg read 
the report of this day’s proceedings will be induced to forego 
the very noxious habit of giving to beggars in the street. By 
subscribing to this charity they will de more good than they 
could in any other way...... I am much indebted to the 
banks, for they have at their own expense kept an account for 
us, even of the smallest sums, and have handed the money 
over to the committee, and to Mr. —-———, who is ever ready 
to render us assistance. I am quite certain we have not 
called the meeting too soon, for there is now a great deal of 
distress in the town, and I feel sure a good supply of soup will 
be taken this year, no doubt a larger quantity than was taken 
from this charity last year. I ask those who are in the hatht. 
of giving, not only to give themselves, but to 4sk their friends 
to give also... ... I am sure that there iswat the present 
time more distress in ————+ than there has been for some 
years. Being a guardian, I know we have more people out of 
work this winter than we have had for many winters past. 
Upwards of ——— poor men have been sent upon the ——— 
to work for the parish, and most of them haye large families. 
We have good workmen and labeuring men come for relief, 
who would not come if they could get work. I think we have 
not beguh the soup kitchen any too soon. ..... I know 
that the soup supplied to the poor seems to carry with jt not 
only meat and bread, but even blankets and coals, for it warms 
as well 4 supports life ; and the manner in which the arrange- 
ments are .carrigd out makes it popujar ever! Beyond the 
influence ofour owf town. Iam deat we heve recognisdd 
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the kind*services of the banks, for their work is not at all 
snfall; but there is also one more institutjon, hah for many 
years has deserved our thanks, and that is the attr Company, 
which gives us their water free. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF WoRKMEN 
Toast and Speech by the Chatrman. 


GENTLEMEN, I call wfpon the company to charge® their 
glasses, to drink a bumper to the health, -long life,° and 
happiness of,our liberal employer, and kind and hospitable 
entertainer, Mr. I am quite aware that it needed no 
more than to mention that name to arouse the enthusiasm of 
this assembly. Looking around afid seeing so many faces 
with which I have been so familiar for years, 1 am thankful— 
and I am sure you are all thankful—that @ur healths have 
been spared to do our kind master service. And thatreminds 
me, too, that this hospitality and happiness has been continued 
to us for many years in succession ; and I am sure that you are 
all grateful for it. eThe past year has been one of great 
commercial depression, and many who have had to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow have felt the effect of it. But 
happily for the employes the our work, has been going 
as cheerfully onward as ever. Not ‘Once a Week,’ but ‘ All the 
Year Round.’ Full time and good wages have fallen to our 
lot—would that I could say as much for the employes of other 
firms in our line of business. 

Although blessed with an abundance of the good things of 
Avis life, Mr. is by no means an idle maf. There 4s 
no handicrafteso important as statecraft, and for the ‘ton- 
stituents of the Parliamentary borough of = he labours 
earnestly, heartily, and faithfully, to twelve o’clock at night, 
and sometimes to one or two in the morning, as the exigences 
of the State require. Although so much engaged in Parlia- 
mentary duties, he is ever mindful of the comforts of his 
servants and others with whom he is connécted. And you 
must not suppose @hat ig this respect his field of laboureis 
confined to for he is spending large sums of money in 
supporting workmen in various other places, and »ecently he 
has been There is no more ]iberal employer of 
artisans than pir. . And he is most heartily seconded 
in every charitable work by his estimable lady, Mrs. * ae < 

Gentlemén,eit’ affords me a vast deal of pleasM€ Xo see this 
®unanimity.axisting Betwden the employgf And the employed ; 
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their interests are mutual, for they cannot exist witkeut each 
other; fiey are in fact as twin brothers, named respectively 
Capital and d%&bour® And they do well in unison; but, like 
all Syrotiers when they, are disunited they fall out and hurt 
each other very much—they are very spiteful Then, again, 
after all their snapping and snarling, fighting, and scratching, 
they must come tpgether ea 3 because they cannot 
exist without each other. 

‘I hope the day may be long difane when these happy 
gatherings are done away with; and may the day be still 
farther distant when we shall cease to have our excellent 
employer in our midst. 

Gentlemen, fellow-workmen, join with me in a bumper to the 
health, happiness, and lofig life of Mr. , our employer, 
with musical honours. 





PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL. 


GENTLEMEN, you are all sufficiently aware of the purpose 
for which we have met. It is to pregent a fellow-workman 
with a substantial testimony of the respect we entertain for 
him. 

Mr. , when he was amongst us, was always ready 
with a kind word and helping hand to assist any movement for 
the benefit of those who were under his command. I very 
much regret to see him so unwell, and sincerely hope that 
befSre long he will again be restored to that robust state of 
health which he formerly enjoyed. Mr. , L am sure, 
will not consider the intrinsic value of the testimonial ae | 
much as he will the feelings which prompted its presentation, 
and it being the gift of men with whom he has been 
employed, is a proof that he is very much respected. It is 
not always an enviable positibn to be placed in—that of a 
foreman over a large number of men; therefore, as this testi- 
monial has been Subscribed for some time after Mr. < 
left the works, iv shows that there is something more than 
ordinary in him to have retained the affection’ of those who 
were formerly under him. I now call upon Mr. , one 
of the workmen, to present the testimonial, on behalf of him- 
self and fellow-subscribers. 

* Mr. : I had not the slightest expectation when I 
estered the room that I should be called upon to perform 
sych a dufjew this, and I wish that it had Oe deputed to one 
who had beén longer associated with M4¢.: — I. howe 
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ever, willingly accept the task, having worked with Mre 


for ———— years, and my experience of dim dyring that time 
is that he was kind and considerate to all ainder him. As 
Mr. ———— has said, the balance*of power had to “be 


delicately held “where there were or ——+—— men to 
rule, and Mr. has always discharged his duties with 
much kindness, great considerati®n, and 2 large amount of 
forbearance. There i$ not a man on the works who dogs not 
regret that his connection With Mr. is severed,eespegially 
the circumstances which caused that severanée; and we all 
desire that he will be long spared to #njoy the society of his 
many friends, trusting that he will be successful in his new 
enterprise, and hope that his future swill be as prosperous as 
his past. The testimonial consists of a containing 
sovereigns, together with a list of the subscribers: and 
it is to be hoped that should he at any time become depressed, 
a glance at those names will give him mental comfoft, while 
the contents of the box will produce material comfort. I will 
now conclude by saying that I feel that an honour was con- 
ferred upon me by selecting me to present such a gratifying 
testimonial to such an old, well-tried, and respected servant. 
Mr. : I can endorse the sentiments expressed by the 
last speaker, and say they are entertained by the men through- 
out the whole of the departments. I know no man who is 
more respected than Mr. , who has always been more 
careful and considerate of others than he has of himself, an@ it 
is exceedingly gratifying to see that that kindness is apprect- 
ated, and not thrown away. 




















Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, as the occasion which 
has called us tggether to-night is patent to you all, dt would be 
but useless,occupation of your tyme for me to enlarge thereon. 
I shall therefore, conéent myself by simply stating, that we are 
assembled in accordance with the wish of the subscribers to 
the festimonial now before us. : 

It is at all times, gentlemen, a pleasing task to do honour to 
those we esteen!, but the plgasure manifestly increases when we 
find that this esteem is shared by so large a body as those who 
form the subscribers in the present case. In proportfon as the 
pleasure increases, so does the diffidence ong feels whes called 
on, as I am, be the exponent of the feelings of the sub 
scribers. Now,e sir, there may be many, and ng are 
who, by*theis abifiges are far mote competent than yself to 
@ischarge the ‘duty “d° hgvé undertaken, lat therg # no man 
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living taawhom I will yield one grain of the estimatién I hold 
for our frien{ly the object of our meeting to-night. Taking, 
then, my labour‘as a labour of love, for it assuredly is so, I 
mist carry yqu with mé as I travel along, and,ask you to take 
up the burden of my song, which shall be ‘honour to the 
worthy!’ I will not dilate on the many good servites 
rendered by our friend, nor “én the upright and manly conduct 
that pas characterized his course in Jife, winrfing for him as it 
has done* the esteem of all. As a friend, as a man, as a 
citizen, he has gained golden opinions, and that fair fame that 
ever crowns the worker of good deeds. Were ht not present, 
much more might be said and endorsed by every one here; 
as it is, we must be cqntent. And now, Mr. the 
happy task is mine to present you, in the name of myself and 
the subscribers, with this May your life be long to 
look on it as a feeble token of the high estimation formed of 
you by $0 many of your fellow-men, and when it shall please 
the great Architect of the universe to remove you from this 
life, may this descend as an heirloom to your children, 
and stimulate them to a course that won for their ancestor the 
praise and respect of his fellow-men. 











Response. 


(Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I thank the subscribers 
for the handsome testimonial which has been so kindly pre- 
sented to me. The manner in which it has been done has 
robbed me of language which I deemed meet to express fify 
feelings and gratitude. During the time that Fwas a foreman 
of the Company, I tried to do the most for myemployers and 
those under me, and I am pleased to learn that my efforts 
have been so successful during the time I held my position. 
Gentlemen, wher I first went to work for Mr. I had 
not a grey hdir on my head ; now I should be troubled to ‘find 
a black one. n entering the service I was only years 
@f age, and was appointed a foreman wHen I was , there- 
fore, being now close upon , my connection with some of 
the workrhen has not been brief, and it is gratifying to me that 
_my length of servece has secured me so many friends among 
those who were under me. I regret that I wag not permitted 
to remayy Jonger with them, I have the will but not the health ; 
‘Snd_ in “again thanking you for you, kind rerfiembtance, I 
assure yow L,slsalf never forget.the praceedings of this day, 
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Respotst: For a Testimonial presented to a memlgy who 
ts about to leave hjs native town or co®ntry. 


Mr. esa aes VICE-CHAIRMAN, AND GENTLEMEN, I kffow 
not how to find words to thank you for the valuable present 
wifich you have made me; but I can assure you that when I 
had the honour of fulfilling thé various ®ffices to which I 
have been from timed to time selected, I have endeavoured 
faithfully to discharge the’ duties appertaining to these offices, 
and it is the consciousness of this that makes nfe the more fully 
appreciate the testimonial. If I have €one my duty, you have 
also done yours, and done it nobly. When I look on the 
testimonial you have this evening presented to me, I shall ever 
think of the many happy hours I have spent among you. 
You are all aware that I go ‘To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new,’ that I am about to quit this, “My native land,’ 
to seek in a foreign clime my future fortune. It is always a 
sad hard task to bid good-bye to friends. Can you wonder 
that it is very difficult for me to utter the earnest expression 
of what I feel in addressing you for the last time, friends, 
playmates, shopmates, and relations, and last, though not least, 
the brethren and visitors of this Lodge, from whom I have 
received so warm a welcome and such generous kindness, that 
I shall always speak and think of you as my best and dearest 
of friends? While I say this, I think on more than I behold. 
It is not alone the members of this Lodge to whom I wishe to 
acknowledge my deep indebtedness, but to the members of 
the various Lodges in the town and district, and to several of 
ttfe tradesmen ; also to the liberal subscribers to the tgsti- 
monial. The®most unequivocal success has met, I am in- 
formed, the cemmittee’s exertions in getting up ths handsomé 
testimonialeyou have been pleased to present me with. And I 
have to thank all present, more than all, for this social welcome, 
so genial, so heartfelt, which I shall ever cherish with affectionate 
regret; the remembrance of the scenes of this evening will 
ever be associgted with your generous kindness. In all pro- 
bability I shall never see yeu more. In a few days I leave my 
native country to seek, as J have before observed, ‘Fresh 
woods and pastures new.’ But the joyous thougtft of again 
joining some of my nearest relatives, whoehave gone out ta 
beforg me, does not overmaster the deep sadness of 
my farewell to the members of,this Lodge, with I have 
so long® btefi éonmectad and, who so cherished my’ dawnirfg 


Glesjre to fill ghe variouseoffices d have ha@ the hosoar of being 
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elected {2 during my membership, to which early association 
has endeare@,me, «Our great ppet has sung of ‘benefits 
forgot,’ mine wil! not be of them. In the quiet hours of 
hohe life, though far away, I shall think of,you very, very 
often. I know there are those here to-night whose faces [I 
have never seen, whose good wishes, nevertheless, go with «ne 
to my distant and®new hom€. Again, sincerely thanking you, 
ene and all, for this testimonial of your’ good wishes, I affec- 
tionately 4id you farewell; also 4 say, God bless you! 
good-bye! and ° 


Adi.u, my native land, adieu ! 

The vesse}. spreads her swelling sails ; 
Perhaps I never more may view 

Your fertile fields, your flowery dales. 


« LORD WOLSELEY ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


LorpD WOLSELEY, having declared the new gymnasium hall 
and social room, forming part of the Finsbury Polytechnic, 
now duly opened, said: It would confer great benefits on the 
young people of this overcrowded part of London. It was 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the young not only to 
cultivate their minds but to train their bodies. It would not 
be worth much for a people to be highly trained mentally, and 
for.the country to be filled with art treasures and objects of 
culture, unless the manhood of the country had the power, the 
determination, and the muscle to defend the land against all 
invaders. Perhaps he took too much of a soldier’s view of thé 
question, but he believed that the best way to tmprove a race 
was not only to educate their minds but to leok after their 
physical well-being and health. It was a great blot in the 
Education Acts that they did not go a litle further and lay 
down the principle that, attached to every Board School there 
should be a récreation ground and the means for the people to 
practice gymnastics. In close alliance with institutions of the 
kimd, there was a subject to whichehe attached great import- 
ance. Believing, as he did, that nine-tenths of the crime and 
misery that existed in the country arose from intoxicating 
drink aed public-houses, he could not but feel what an enor- 
mous benefit would be conferred upon the community by the 
ir |.these polytechnics. which would: offer counter- 
© werking-men, ‘and keep, them away? from the 
public-houees. 
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CoTTaGE GARDENING. 


At a local exhibition of flowers and fruit, tae Chairman said: 
We are most anxious, so far as depentis upon ys, to pronfote 
the prosperity of this institution, and if our*coming here has 
be&n of use thmt of itself is a circumstance which cannot but 
give us the greatest pleasure. We attach Very great value to 
this institution.” Wé think that the place owes a debt of 
gratitude to those who have given time and labour ey the 
purpose of promoting its prosperity, and I am*quite sure that 
Mr. Spencer,*whose name could never %e forgotten on such an 
occasion as this, will be of opinion that he has received his 
best reward not only in the prizes yhich he has so meritori- 
ously gained, though I have no doubt he attaches due value 
to them, but in seeing how much the institution is appreciated 
by the people. It has been said by Mr. Thom that there is 
only pne subject of regret, that there are not a larger* number‘ 
of entries of small gardens. Well, I join in expressing with 
him the hope that the number of these small gardens entered 
may be as large as powible. One great merit of these institu-. 
tions is the encouragement they give in a sober, quiet, 
unobtrusive way to a most healthful emulation among the 
people for a description of distinction which does nothing but 
good to themselves and everybody else. It is most important 
for us all to be conversant with the works of Providence in 
nature. A garden is almost always to a poor man, te a 
person to whom it is of great importance to economise his 
means, a source of considerable addition to his bodily comforts 
attd to those of his family. Besides that it is a source of great 
delight to him,®and tends to instruct his mind both by informa- 
tion and obsewvation of the most interesting kind, and also bY 
teaching him to turn his mind tp the Providence who gives us 
all the fruits of earth in order to meet our wants. A more 
heajthful pursuit there cannot be conceived healthful for the 
body, and healthful for the mind, and I would wish to say, with 
regard to these, small gardens, that our hope is that as compared 
wi.h most places the peoplesin this parish are pretty well supplied 
with them. At the same time IJ am far from supposing that things 
may not be improved in this respect, and I shall be nfost happy, 
if there are persons who are not possessed of the smallegardens, 
and who haveghe disposition and the means to cultivate them, 
wherever arrangements can be gnade for the purposég} do not 
say that the} tan always be m&de at ae momen’ s otice, fo 
Enter into cagrangemenis for the perpose of givjng them the 
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means employing their spare time and improvifig their 
minds as wel as their circumstances in this most healthful ahd 
satisfactory dccupation. I am here taking advantage of this 
particular opportunity te state that which we wjsh to adopt as 
a practical rule of action, and which, whenever a desire is 
shown on your parts, we shall be most desirous to meet it*in 
every way we can.? I also hope that these anniversaries will 
be repeated, and not only repeated but'will be continued to 
the latest day of the youngest person here. I am quite sure 
that it would bé a loss and a misfortune to the parish, and I 
would say more—a discredit to the parish, if, after we have 
started this institution, we should recede from it. I hope 
therefore it may go on and prosper more and more each 
succeeding year. 7 


Eas.-END BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 


At a meeting held at the Mansion House for the purpose 
of obtaining funds for the repair and re-opening of the baths 
and washhouses in Goulston Square, the Chairman said that 
he asked the meeting to imagine one of the Roman Emperors 
coming to life for a brief period, and being taken over London, 
and shown the wonderful changes which had been effected 
since the Romans occupied England. The august ghost, after 
visiting our public institutions, our museums, our hospitals, 
&c., and, after seeing our great architectural achievements and 
our railway system, with all of which he would, no doubt, be 
duly impressed, would probably exclaim, ‘In the name of the 
gods and of men, what have you done with the Roman baths 
whith we left here so many centuries ago?’ No doubt the 
august ghost, would be told that remains of them were still to 
be seen in some of our museums, but the humiliating admis- 
sion would have to be made that only within the last few years 
could we boast of the existence of a few public baths of our 
own construction ; that for the Eastern district, which was now 
much larger than the whole of the Roman London was, we 
as only now agitating the establishment of such necessaries 
of health; and that it was not known that those baths which 
existed were availed of to any great event. It was highly 

robable that the august ghost would say, ‘We left London 
foo soon. When we conquered a people one of the first things 
we did for them was to give them facilities fox travelling, and 
fat keepiey tremselves clean.» We made rqads ferothtem and 
we provided ‘baths: fer them, and w« qrd&ifed that they mus. 
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make useeof those baths.’ Probably the person w would 
have charge of the ghost would say, ‘We hayes made good 
progress in the way of road making,’ but he would have to 
acknowledge that it was only within thelast hundred years that 
we could boast 8f the possession of any roads creditable to us. 
The august ghast might exclaim, ‘ Where are your municipal 
bodies, of whom so much is saide? Why Mave they not pro- 
vided bath accommodation for your people?’ The reply might 
be that they had done s6 in some instances, but tat it was 
not incumbent upon them, and that many of them had, in 
consequence, neglected to do so. The ghost of the Roman 
Emperor would, without doubt, state that he thought that the 
supplying of public baths was one of the first duties of a 
municipal body. 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER ON INTERMPERANCR. 


Tux Duke of Westminster on opening a bazaar at Wrexham, 
in aid of a fund for a Temperance Hall in that town, said that 
three years ago he hgd the pleasure of opening a working- 
men’s hall at Wrexham, and now he was glad to find that they 
were about to supplement that institution with a temperance 
hall. It would be perfectly useless on the present occasion to 
say one word as to the evil results of intemperance, which were 
well known throughout the country, and especially in those 
‘who were doing what they could to combat the evil. One 
thing, however, which struck him was, that sometimes an 
object became so familiar to us that we failed to see it in its 
twye light, and it was so with drunkenness. ‘They*saw its evi 
every day, butgvere so accustomed to it that they ceased® to 
wonder, and drunkenness had become almost an institution ine 
the country, They could not, however, but deplore its effects, 
and he should be glad to see not’only those unfortunate people 
who were victims to it, but also those of a better class who 
wer@ indifferent, paying more attention to the ematter, and 
endeavouring to combat the evil. There were,sof course, great 
differences as to theedetail of the proposals for lessening itg 
evils. No doubt some presnt were in favour of the Permissive 
Bill, so ably introduced and conducted by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
He had his own opinion, but would not go sg far as to gay that 
he qtfite understood their feelings and sympathised with them. 
A celebrated “American humorist, Mark’ Twain,e gave an°® 
account eof, agemperance meetihg where ¢gveryon@udrai® pure 
water with somethiigdn’ it. He himself thoagkt thg question 
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resolved, itself into what was introduced into the wafer. He 
thought Lore ,Aberdare’s act was a step in the right directién, 
and he was glad fo see that it had affected an amount of good, 
buf as to the drag thatehad, been put on it in,the late session, 
he strongly, regretted it, and he did not believe it would remain 
on long. He did not, however, wish to entereinto the legisla- 
tive aspect of the fase, but Would just refer to what convocation 
was doing in the matter. They had adopted a number of 
suggestions, which included the erection of temperance halls, 
which counterdcted the influences of public houses, and they 
also advocated the ifmprovement of the condition of the 
dwelling houses of the poor, and the promotion of education. 
He thought that education, now that it was becoming more 
general, would tend to diminish drunkenness. In Germany, 
where the people were well educated, they were found to be a 
sober people. ‘in Italy, again, where the people never drank 
water, they found sobriety instead of drunkenness. His, grace 
next referred to the necessity there was for the upper classes to 
do all they could to counteract the evil of public-houses, and 
this could not be better done than, ss they were doing in 
Wrexham, erecting comfortable temperance halls. By adopt- 
ing these means they were not only contributing to the pro- 
sperity of the country, but were saving many from utter ruin 
and degradation, besides contributing to their higher and 
spiritual welfare. He was so convinced of the overwhelming 
importance of the subject that he was sorry he could not say 
more than to wish them every success in their good work, and 
to declare the bazaar open. 


RoyaL AGRICULTURAL BENEVOLENT INS'TITUTION. 
e t 
His RoyaL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES , PRESIDING. 


Toast: ‘Success to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution,’ and ‘ The Ladies.’ : 


The Prince OF WALEs then rose and said: The toast I have 
now the honour to propose to yoy, as Was just announced to 
you by the toastmaster, is a bumper toast, for it is ‘Success to 
the RoyaleAgricultural Benevolent Institution.’ Gentlemen, this 
excellent charitable institution has only been in existence for 
“the space of fifteen years. Its object is to relieve farmers who 

have been- reduced by the failure of crops, by the loss of stock, 
by batt? sseasong .and by ether unavoidable eontitigencies. 
Being founded. fot this purpose, on thirigsis absolutely neces- 
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sary, to qualifiy for its benefits—namely, that the regpient of 
thé pension must, as his exclusive megns of, support, have 
cultivated a holding of at least fifty acres, and°have paid a 
rental of at least £100 a year. All ¢he farmers who rec@ive 
pensions must also, as a condition precedent, prove to the 
soéiety that they do not possess an income from any other 
source of more than £20 a year. ® The wid@ws and orphans of 
farmers, and alse the grandchildren, are also much benefited 
by the assistance they r&ceive from the society. One*ynain 
object which the promoters of the institution h@ve kept in view 
is as much ae possible to receive those unfortunate men who 
might otherwise have to go to the workhouse, or to remove to 
distant parts of the kingdom, as much as possible under the 
conditions and in the places where they were bred and born. 
Pensions are granted in various amounts, from £20 to £40a 
year ; and since the formation of the society‘As many as 432 
pensioners have been elected, and 53 children have been 
educated and maintained, at a cost of not far from £40,000. 
At present there are 302 pensioners and 41 children on the 
books of charity, andgthese numbers will, I understand, be 
augmented during the present month by the election of 51 
additional pensioners. The total cost for the current year will 
be nearly £8,500, and I am sorry to say that the donations 
and other funds which are received amount to only a little over 
£6,800. You will therefore see, gentlemen, that although this 
institution is in a highly prosperous state, yet at the same time 
the funds are not as great as we could wish. It is for the 
purpose of augmenting them that we have assembled here thig 
e%ening, and when I look round and see so large a number of 
gentlemen who®have come from distant parts to support this 
institution I fegl sure that I shall not ask them imvain to d& 
their utmost to support this veyy excellent institution. You 
were kind enough just now to drink my health most cordially 
when it was proposed. If I had put myself,before you as a 
surgeon about to operate on you, probably you mfght not have 
received me quite so cordially; yet I must a8k you to look 
upon me in that cafacity,,and to consider my words 4s se 
many lancets intended to deplete you. But the species of 
bleeding I propose will, I am sure, do you no physical injury ; 
indegd, I hope when you return to your homgs you wilall feel 
morally much fhe better for it. Many, hqwever, may think, 
‘Why should we give money to those who, possibly gby their 
own fauft, em&y*haye gat into distredit ?’ « But tt ifnot the 
Point of view, from ‘ehigh to regard «this gnatter., All of you 


if 
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will agree that the cleverest farmer and agriculturist may, either 
by bad séasogs, by the failure of crops, by the loss of stock, and 
a variety of Other causes, which you can appreciate far better 
than I, lose the whole of his, wealth, and find himself in a state 
of the most abject poverty. It is a great pit}, I think, that 
Farmers’ Clubs and Agricultural Societies do pot do as much 
as they might in gapport of «his excellent institution. JI must 
therefore call upon you this evening to de yous utmost to show 
that you, have supported me and thif charity, which I cannot 
help thinking is*a most worthy one, and deserving of the most 
liberal aid. I beg to thank you once more for the kind manner 
in which you have listened to the few words I have had to say, 
and I only regret it has not fallen to someone more capable 
than myself to bring the ‘toast to your notice. At any rate I 
am sure you will take the will for the deed. , 

The Prince of Wales again rosc and said :—Although the 
«toast list:is now exhausted I will take the liberty of proposing 
one more for your acceptance, and though it is the last it*is by 
no means the least in importance. We have been honoured 
on this occasion by the presence of many fair ladies, and I 
think it would be wrong to separate without cordially drinking 
their health. 1 think this is a toast especially deserving the 
heartiest recognition of an assembly of this kind, when we think 
how much the comfort, the wellbeing, and the prosperity, as 
well as the happiness of the farmer depends on the presence of 
a good wife to cheer his fireside after the labour of the day is 
done, and to bring gentle female influence to bear to lighten 
difficulties and anxieties, which must otherwise be almost in- 
supportable.—Gentlemen, THe Lanpizs ! 

@ 


che Hon,, J. H. CwHoatTe, (American Ambassador) on 
Patriotism 


Mr. CHoaTE, who was greeted with prolonged cheers, said 
that was the dest day of which Americans knew anythings for 
it was the birehday of the Father of his country, George 
Vea (Cheers.) He seemed a&mosttas popular in 

ondon as in America. (Laughter) Every day the children 
in the Unjted States received a lesson which he had not found 
in Battgrsea Polytechnic. It was a lesson in patriotism. 
*(Cheers.) The people of the United States represented alynost 
every natipnality in Christendom. Fresh one§ arrived every 
year, stiyngees tq the institutiorts of the country and, almost to 
its history, [hey*were immediatqly ‘adapitted to the public. 
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schools; and with the rest of the children were taugnt to do 
reverence to the American flag, whjch floatgd 8ver every 
school-house. They could understand what the flag meant, 
though at first they might ngt understand anything eelse. 
They knew Phat it represented the struggles, triumphs, and 
Ropes of the,country, and so they becamt good Americans 
before they had been in theland maay years. (Cheers.) 
Passing fromsthatesubject he spoke of the Polytechnic ,as 
Battersea University—fcheers)—for, excepting deag Jartguages, 
everything seemed to be taught in it. There was one respect 
in which ,such institutions diffeeed from old-fashioned 
universities. ‘This one was also the Battersea beehive, because 
there were no drones in it. (Laughter and cheers.) He had 
a deal of respect for the old-fashiontd temples of learning, but 
he had never known one without many drones. When boys 
were sent to universities simply because thei? parents knew not 
what else to do with them drones naturally developed among 
thefh. He could not, however, imagine anybody paying the, 
fees and spending time in Battersea Polytechnic unless he was 
in dead earnest to improve his condition. (Hear, hear.) He 
ventured to say that the general standard of life in Battersea 
had been raised by the great and good work done within this 
institution. Having carefully studied its programme he had 
come to the conclusion that it would be hard to find in the 
United States a similar institution giving greater facilities or 
doing more effectual work than were given and dong at 
Battersea. (Cheers.) In conclusion, he said he was standing 
in illustrious shoes, for the place he at present occupied had 
been filled not only by the Prince of Wales” but by their 
Majesties the King and Queen, who always had the welf&re of 
the people ayheart. (Cheers.) He therefore gaye most hearty 
thanks far the honour done him that evening. (Renewed 
applause.) 


Lorp Ha.tssury on Dickens 


Tre Lory CHANCELLOR said he was called upoa, very 
much in the character of*the Devil’s Advocate, to reply to his 
noble friend. (Laughter.) He rather repudiated that 
particular character. (Hear, hear.) Inasmuch as hg had the 
hohour to be a member of the club, and was a great admirer 
of the autho? whose memory they had just drunk, he should 
like to say shat syhile he was Filled with admyjration ahim and 
his writings, he a little pyotested against she nyxturg of politics, 
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-morals, and general observations of his noble friend, as ff any 
controversial wews abqut the things of which he had spoker? 
should be supposed to be against a memory which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) revereds as .cordially as Lord James did. 
(Hear, hear.) To begin at the beginning. Their noble 
chairman had observed that Dickens was no pasty politician? 
He (the Lord Chaficellor) atsolutely disagrjcd with that. 
(Laughter.) But in saying that, he did‘not ¢hink he was 
saying Anything against the memory éf Dickens. He (the 
speaker) was one of those who believed that party politics 
were a very useful part*of our institutions. (Hear, hear.) 
They afforded the only way in which the individual could 
make his influence felt. ne of the drollest things he had 
ever heard was that the proof that Dickens was no party 
politician was that he said so. (Laughter.) Never did any 
man begin a polfiical speech with the object of giving an 
intensified view of his own impartiality without beginning, ‘I 
@m no party man.’ (Laughter.) He (the Lord Chancelfor) 
might go through Dickens’s writings, and say that he was a 
Liberal politician verging on Radicalism. ¢ (Hear, hear.) He 
(the speaker) was not on that side, but it did not detract in the 
smallest degree from his admiration of Dickens that he was a 
strong politician. (Hear, hear.) He spoke according to his 
views, and he was glad that he did speak out like a man in his 
writings. (Hear, hear.) He did not go into the House of 
Commons. He did not do what their noble chairman had 
done—delight both sides of the House with his acquaintance- 
ship both with law and politics. (Laughter.) His lordship 
had no doubt that Dickens had strong views about other things 
besideS mere party politics. He had strong vie#s about the 
poSr law. No one could read ‘Oliver Twist’ without a 
strong feeling against the poor law. Like all apostles of the 
cause, he found an abuse, and tried to write it down. In 
many respects his writings did much to reform the poor law. 
(Hear, hear.) But let them not forget that the poor law was 
‘then, as now, adifficult question. His «noble friend, he 
thoeght; a little forgot the difficulty ef the problem, and that 
we had exactly the same difficulty now. ‘They had those who 
were perfectlY willing and competent to work, and who could 
nat get werk to dog As to people who did not pay these 
debts, he admitted that the creditor was not a poguilar person. 
(Laughtez, “But might he be foygiven if he said that it was 
not true that any persory was evef imprisoned far debt. * (Fear, 
hear.) Theday guid that if maz had the money tp pay, and 
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did not pay, he should go to prison. He hoped ge was say- 

"ing something which would not expose‘him toegfeat indignation 
when he remarked that he thought that that was right. 
(Hear, hear gand laughter.) Wis dpinion wes that Dickens 
gid an enormous amount of good. ‘Jafpdyce v. Jarndyce’ 
in great meaSure aided those who were desirous of hastening 
the action of the law, and who were hoping to get rid of cases 
lasting from Year to year Dickens’s works of imagination 
touched, as all great poets did touch, the truth aiad the right. 
He recognised the fact that we no longer needed knights, and 
spears, ané tournaments to establish great and noble deeds. 
He showed that right and truth might be exhibited in colours 
which would attract mankind, ewithout reference to the 
splendour of rewards, of rank, and of fashion. He did that 
in what might be called the indirect way of giving us the 
characters. They found that the humblest in the State might 
shqw self-denial, courage, and determination to d6 the right 
and resist the wrong. ‘Therein had been Dickens’s charm ané@ 
the living influence of his works. (Hear, hear.) Dickens’s 
characters lived arfl moved. They were not dry puppets, 
existing for the purpose of pouring out dreary sermons, but 
they were natural. He doubted whether Dickens’s fame was 
increased by putting him forward either as a political or a 
social reformer. (Hear, hear.) 


PROSPERITY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


* * *% * * %* 


The writers of newspaper articles know they “are expressing 
not their ow@ caprices, but for the moment they are expfessing 
—I do notgay always—the whole force of public opinion,®as 
well as the opinion of the corporation greater than they are to 
which they belong; and therefore they are bound by every 
feeling of loyalty and honour not to betray or sully it by any 
ffivolity or levity of their own. They are inspited also by this 
still greater motive. They are influenced not only by the feel- 
ing of what if behi&d them but by the feeling of what i§ before 
them. They know they are addressing the whole English 
people, and not only the whole English people, ut likewise 
the whole of the English-speaking peoples throwghout the 
world. They know that the stone they throw into the water 
goes on with ever-widening circles until it reaches tex tipodes. 
And temefhite? how ghis marvellous pewes isBoufid up with 


'*responsibility of dding qeedseand sadduessing: yworsls of mercy, 
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of justice,eof raed to all those many thousands whom these 
words shall r anf it' is not without sufficient examples © 
that one et oa that this is possible when we remember the 
long series of esuch artidles ‘in our recollectiog which have 
electrified, and moved, and stirred the hearts of England, 
These and such ag these are amongst the works and the 
responsibilities which belong to the English press ; but the very 
ex€rtions of which I have spoken—th¢ very ldbour which is 
involved—Hrings with it not only its own reward, but often its 
own penalty ; ; for even to,them there comes a time at last when 
they require some repose, and need that calm anid that ease 
which this Fund is intended to give you. In proposing its 
prosperity I cannot do betéer than couple it with the name of 
your president. He not only through this Newspaper Press 
Fund, but in many other silent and secret ways has, during a 
beneficent, life, laboured to ease the anxieties of literary men, 
to bring forth to the light the shy and timid genius, to ease, the 
declining years of those whose cares and whose talents he has 
always shown himself most able to appreciate. 
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LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED, 


Ab initio: From the begirfning. 

Ab uno disce omnes: From one,,judge the whole. 

A fortiori: Wfth stronger reason. 

# priori: From a prior reason ; from the cause fo the effect. 

A posteriori : From a posterior eeason ; frem the effect to the 
cause. 

Ad captandum vulgus :°To catch the rabble. 

Ad infinitum : To infinity ; without end. 

Ad libitum , At pleasure. 

Ad referendum : For further consideration. 

Ad valorem: According to the value. 

Ahias: Otherwise; another name. 

Alibi : Elsewhere (proof of having been elsewhere), 

Alma mater: (Kindly Mother) one’s Univereity, or School. 

A mensa et thoro: From bed and beard. 

Amér patriz : Love of our country. 

Anguis in herba: A snake in the grass. 

Anno Christi: (A.C.): In the year of Christ. 

Anno Domini (A.D.): In the year of our Lord. 

Anno Mundi (A.M.): In the year of the world. 

Ante Meridiem (A.M.) : Before noon. 

Argumentum ad hominem: Argument applied to the person. 

Argumentum ad ignorantium: Argument drawn from your 
opponent’s ignorance. 

Argumentum baculinum: Argument of blows (a cudgel), 

Artis est celare artem: The art is to conceal art. 

eAudi alteram partem: Hear the other side. 

Aura popularés : The breeze of popular favour. 


Bona fide: In good faith. 
Brutum fulmen: An impotent threat. 


C&coethes scribendi: An itch for writing. 
Capias : You may take (a law term). 
Caput Mortufim: (Dead head) The worthless remains. 
Czeteris paribus : Other circumstances being equal. 
Compos mentis: Of sound mind. 

rnucopia : The horn of plenty. Rien, _ 
Cui bono: Jo what (or, for whose) good will it tend. 
Cum privilegio : With privilege. 
Currefitacalamy: With a runnfng pen., 
*Custos rotulorume *Kgeger of, the solls, 
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Data: Things granted. 

Deceptid” visgs ; An ikusion of the eye. 

De facto : From the fact ; in possession. 

Deéure: From the law » byeright. 

De mortuis nif nisi bonum: Of the dead say nothing but what 
is good. 

Dei gratia: By theGrace of God. 

De novo: Anew ; over again. 

Deo vdlente : God willing. 

Desideratum: At thing desired. 

Desunt czetera : The resiainder is wanting. 

Divide et impera: Divide and rule. 

Dramatis personz: The characters in a play. 

Durante placito: During pleasure. 

Durante vita : During hie. 


Ergo: Therefore. 

{irrata: Mistakes (in printing). 

Esto perpetua : May it last for ever. 

Et cetera (&c.): And the rest. 

Exit: Departs: goes off (the stage). 

Exeunt omnes: They all depart. 

Exempli gratia (e.g.): For example. 

Ex cathedra: From the chair. 

Excerpta: Extracts. 

Ex concesso: From what has been granted. 

Ex vihilo nihil fit: From nothing nothing comes. 
Ex officio: Officially. 

Ew parte : On one side. 

Ex pede Herculem : From the part judge the whole. 
Experimentum crucis : A decisive experiment. 
EX tempore :*On the spur of the moment. 
Exuviz : Cast skins (of animals). 


Facsimile : An exact copy. 

Felo de se: A-self-murderer; a suicide. 

Festina lente : Hasten slowly. 

Fiat: Let it be done. 

Fidt justitia, ruat coelum: Let justide be done, though ruin 
ensue. ¢ 


Genus irri#ibile vatwn : The irritable race of poets. 
Gratis : For nothing., 

J e : 
Hiatus waif ppening,; a gap. 
Humanum*“est*errafe » Yo err is humap, 
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Ibidem®:* In the same place. 

Taem : The same. 

Id est (i.e.) :. That is. 

Ignis fatuus: Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

Imitatores servum pecus: Servile herd of imitators. 
Imperium in imperio: A government within a government. 
Imprimatur: Let it be printed. 

Imprimis : In the first place. 

Impromptu: Without hidy, unpreparea. 

In forma pauperis : In the character of a pauper. 
In limine: At the outset. 

In propria persona: In person. 

In re: In the matter, or business, of 

In statu quo: In the former state. 

In terrorem: As a warning. 

Interim : In the meantime. 

Interregnum: The period between two reigns. 
In toto: Entirely. 

In vino veritas: There is truth in wine. 

Ipse dixit : He himseéf said it. 

Ipso facto: By the fact itself. 

Item: Also; an article in a bill or account. 


Jure divino: By divine right. 
Jure humano : By human law. 


Lex talionis: The law of retaliation. 

Labor omnia vincit: Labour overcomes everything. 
bapsus lingue: A slip of the tongue. 

Litera scripta Manet: The written word remains. 
Locum tenense: A substitute, or deputy. 

Locus sigilli (L.S.): The place of the seal. 


Magna charta (pron. karta): The great charter. 
Mies : Departed spirits. 

Maximum : The greatest. 
Memento morv: Refembes death. 
Meum et tuum: Mine and thine. 
Minimum : The least. 

Myjtum in parvo: Much in little. 


Ne“cedefmali” Yield not to misfortune. 
Nemine cgntraditente (nem. cSre) : Nong onposthg. 
Ne plus ultya: No fé@tther; the utmest_pgihf. 
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‘Ne quid pimis: Nothing in excess. 7 

Ne sutor uFre crepidam: The ghoemaker should not go 
beyond his last ; attend to your own business. 

Nofens volens,. Willing or unwilling. 

Non compos: Out of one’s senses. 

Noscitur ex sociis: One is known by his assocmtes. 

Nota bene (N.B.) f° Mark well. 


Omnibus ~- For all. 
Onus probandi:' The burden of proof. 
Otium cum dignitate: Seisure with dignity. 


Par nobile fratrum: A noble pair of brothers ! (Ironical) 
Passim: Throughout. 
Pendente lite: While the suit is pending. 
Per cent (centum): Per hundred. 
Per fas et nefas: Through right and wrong. 
Per mille: Per thousand. 
Per saltum: By a leap. 
Per se: Of itself. 
Pinxit : Painted it. 
Posse comitatus: The civil force of the country. 
Post meridiem (P.M.) : After noon. 
Postulata : Things demanded. 
Prima facie: At first view. 
Primum mobile : The first mover ; the main spring. 
Principiis obsta : Oppose the beginnings. 
Pro et con: For and against. 
ro forma: For form’s sake. 
Pro {ac vice: For the occasion. 
Fro re nata ;, For the occasion. 
Pro tempore: For the time. 


Quantum libet: As much as you please. 

Quantum suff(cit :* As much as is sufficient. 

Quid nunc: What now ; a newsmonger. 

Quid pro quo: One thing in exchange fo» another ; tit for tat. 

Guod erat demonstrandum (Q.E.L.): That which was to be 
proved. 

Quondam : Formerly. 

Quot hofnines, tot Sententize : So many men, so many opinicas. 


Rara ayige ‘A rare bird ; a prodigy. | 
Requiescat In pace: May he, ‘or she, rest in ~eace. 
Re infectac Without ¢ccomplishing the matter. 


MISCRLLANEOUS | Ry.t7 


Respice hhem : Look to the end. 
Resurgam : I shall rise agaip. 


Scandalum magnatum : Scandal against the nobility. 

Scilicet (sc.) : Po wit. : 

Scfre facias: Cause it to be known. 

Semper idem: Always the same. 

Semper paratus*% Eves ready. 

Serfitim : In systematic 6rder. 

Silent leges inter arma: Laws are silent in time*of war. 

Sine die : Without fixing a day. 

Sime*qua non: Without which it cannot; an indispensable 
condition. 

Statu quo: In the state in which it Was. 

Status quo: The state in which it was. 

Sua cuique voluptas : To each his own pleasuee. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re: Gentle in manner, efirm in, 
deed. 

Sub poena: Under a penalty. . 

Sub judice lis est: Thg cause is yet before the judge. 

Sub silentio: In silence. 

S:1i generis: Of its own special kind ; singular. 

Suum cuigue : To every one his own. 

Summum bonum : The chief good. 


Tzedium vite: Weariness of life; ennus. 

Tabula rasa: A smooth tablet ; a blank sheet. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis: Times change, 
_¢@- and with them we change too. 
“Tria juncta in eno: Three joined in one. 

Toties quoties , As often as. 


Ultimus (ult.) : The last. 
Una voce: With one voice. 
Utile dulci: The useful with the pleasant. 


Vacuum: An empty gpace. 
Vade mecum (Come with rge): a compafiion (usually a Book)» 
Vae victis ! Woe to the vanquished ! ~ 
Veni, vidi, vici: I came, I saw, I conquered. 
Vemienti occurite morbo: Meet the disease as it arise®. 
Verbatim : Werd for word. 
Versus :, Against. 
Vestigia nfild rétrersyme: There fre no rgtytping sténs. 

By the way of 
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Vice versa: The reverse. 

Vide: See £.comparé. 

Vide ut supra : See what is stated above. 

Vf et armis:-By main force. 

Vis inertize : The force, or property, of inanimate matter. 
Viva voce: Orally ; by word of mouth. 

Viz (videlicet) : o wit. ; 

Vox et przterea nihil : Voice, or sound,‘and hothing more. 
VIVATREX! LONG LIVE THE KING! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FRBNCH AND OTHER FOREIGN WORDS 
,AND 
PHRASES IN COMMON USE, EXPLAINED. 


A-la-mode (ah-la*mode) : In the fashion. 
Antateur (ahm-atehr): A virtuoso. 
Apropos (ap-ro-po): To the purpoSe ; by the*bye. 


Bagatelle (ba-ga-tl) * A tyfle. 

Beau (bo): A gaily dressed person ; an admirer, 

Beau monde (bo-mond): The gay or fashionable world. 

Beau rits (boz-es-pree) : Men of wit. 

Belle (bell): A fine or fashionable lady; a beauty. 

Belles Lettres (bell-lettr): Polite Literature. 

Billet doux (bil-le-doo) : A love-letter. 

Bon mot (bohn-mo): A smart or witty saying. 

Bon ton (bohn-tong)¢ In high fashion. 

Bon joyr (Bohn-zhur): Good day, or good morning. 

Bon vivant (bohn-veev-ahn): A high liver; a choice spirit. 

Boudoir (boo-dwar): A cabinet, small closet, or private room. 

Bravura (bra-voo-ra): %Ital. A song of difficult execution, 
difficult, brilliant. 

Bulletin (bool-le-tang): An official account of news; certificate 
of health. 

Bureau (bu-ro): An office desk. 


Calibre (ca-lee-br): The capacity or compass of the mind gr 
intellect. 

Caoutchouc (coo-chock): India rubber. 

Cagy-a-pie (cap-ah-pee): From head to foot. 

Carte blanche (eart-blansh): One’s own terms. 

Chamois (sham-ya): A species of goat. 

Champétre (ghahn-paytr): Rural. 

Chaperon (shap-er-ong) : A gentléman who protects or waits on 
a lady in a public assembly (properly a kind of hood or 

ap worn by a knight). 

*Charlatan (shar-la-tan): A quack. 

Chateau (Shah-t8): A®castle. 

Chef-d’ceuvre (shay-doovr): ‘A masterpiece. 

Chevaux de frise (shev-o-deh-freez) : A spiked fence. 

Cicerone (chee-chai-ro-ny): Ital. A guide or,conducteg. 

Ci-devant (see-de-vang) : Formerly. 

Clique (cleek) :°A party or gang. 

Comme it fayite(ooatee-fo) : Aseif should b 

om amore (con-a-mqfe); With hove ;e zlafly 
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Connoiseur (con-a-sehr): A skilful judge. 

Contouf (cq@1-four) : The outline of a figure.’ 

Conversaziohe (gon-ver-sat-ze-o-ney): Ital. A meeting of com- 
pany. , | 

Corps (core): Aebody of men. 

Cortége (cor-tajé): A train of attendants ; a retinue . 

Coup-de-grace (c@o-de-grass). The finishing stvoke. 

fvoup demain (coo-de-mahng): A sudder’ and successful 
vattagk. a 

Coup d’ceil (cob-deuhl): A glance of the eye. 

Debut (de-boo): First‘appearance. 

Denouément (dee-noo-mong): The winding up. 

Dernier ressort (dairn-yajy-ressor) : The last shift of resource. 

Depét (deepo): A store or magazine. 

Detour (deh-toor): A circuitous march. 

Devoir (dev-warf:): Duty ; respects. 

Dieu ef mon droit (Dieu-a-mon-drwau): God and my right. 

Dishabille (dis-ah-bee): An undress. 

Domicile (dom-e-seel) : Abode. 

Double entendre (doo-ble-on-tong-der) :s Double meaning. 

Douceur (doo-soor) ; A present or bribe. 


Eclaircissement (ec-lair-cis-mong): An explanation. 

Eclat (e-clah): Splendour; with applause. 

Elite (ai-leet) : Chosen ; select. 

Eleve (e-lehve): A pupil. 

Embonpoint (ahn-bon-pwawn): In good condition. 

Encore (ahn-core): Again. 

kin masse (an masse): In a mass or body. 

Enepassant (an-pass-sang): In passing; by the bye. 

eEnnui (an-wee): Wearisomeness 

Entre nous (antr-noo): Between ourselves, 

Entree (an-tray): Entrance. ' 

Envelope (ahn-v-lope): A cover for a letter, 

Epaulett (epo-lef): A shoulder knot. 

Esprit de corps (espree-deh-core): The spirit of the body or 
marty. : : | 

‘nstefette (es-tah-fet): An express. 

Etiquette fet-e-ket) : Ceremony. 

Facade ¢fah-sahd) ;“Front of a building. 

Faux pas (fo-pah): A false step ; misconduct. 

Féte ger: A fea$t or festival. ; 

Feu dé pole feudehzhwaw) » A. discharge uf firearms as a re- 


ir.cipg,' 


MISCELLANEQUS« 


Fille de ghambre (feel-de-snambr) : A chambermaid. _ 
Fmale (fee-nah-Jh): Ital. The ermda; the close. 
Fracas (frah-eah): A squabble. J 


Gendarmes (jagg-darm) : Soldiers*: 
Gout (goo): Taste. 


Hauteur (ho-tefir): Haughtinesse 

Honi soit qui\mal y pense (ho-nee-swaw-kee-mahl-e-pahny) : 
Evil to him that ese! thinks. 

Hors de comuu. ,-1-de-cohn-bah): Disabled. 


Incognito: Incog ; in disguise. 
feu d’esprit (zheu-des-pree): Play of wit; a witticism. 


Jeu de mots (zheu-de-mo): Play upen words. 


Levee (le-vay): A morning visit. 
Liqueur (le-quehr) : A cordial. 


pSlice. 


Mal 4 propos (mal-ap-ro-po): Unreasonably, or unbecoming. 
Mauvaise hénte (mo-vais-hont) : False or unbecoming modesty. 
Mignonette (min-yo-net): A sweet-smelling flower. 


2 ° ease b 
Naivete (nah-eev-tay) : Ingenuousness ; simplicity. 

Nom de guerre (nong-deh-gair): An assumed name. 
Nonchalance (nohn-sha-lahnce): Coolness ; indifference. 
Nonpareil (nohn-par-el) : Without an equal ; matchless. 


On dit (ohn dee): A flying report. 
Outré (0o-tray): Extraordinary ; eccentric. 


Parole (par-ole): Word of honour. 
riya (par-tare): A flower garden (level groun@). 
atois (pat-wagy): Provincialism. 
Penchant (pahn-shahn): A leading or inclination. 
Perdu (per-doo): Lost ; concealed through fear. 
Petit maitre (pétty-maytr): A small master; a fop. 
Protégé (pro-tay-jay): One that is patronised and protected. 


QTtfl vive (kee-veev): Who goes there? On the Alert. 


Ragofit (rah-gop): Ashighly seasoned dish. 

Rencontre (rahn-cohntr):e An unexpected meeting ; 
counter. | 

Rendezvous (rahn-day-voo): The place of «meeting. 

Reyge (rooge): Red paint. 

Ruse de guerse (roos-deh-gair): A trick or étratageg of war. 

Sang freid (sahaéraw) : Cobla&e. 

scans (cana Witnget. 
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Savant (savang): A learned man. | 

Sobriquet (sofbre-kay)¢ A‘ nickname. a 

Soi-distant (staw-dee-zang) ‘ Self-styled ; pretended. 

Soirte (swaw-ray): An erenimg party. | | 

Souvenir (soov-neer): Remembrance. | 

Tapis (tapee) : The carpet; ‘on the tapis,’ aycer considera- 
tion. | ‘ p | 

Ttte-a-téte ‘tait-ah-tait): Head to head * a pfivate conversa- 
trons" . 

Tirade (tee-rad): A long invective speech. 

Tout ensemble (too-tahn-sahn-bl): The whole. 

Valet de chambre (val-e-deh-sham-br): A footman. 

Vis-a-vis (vees-a-vee): Face to face. 

Vive le roi (veev-ler-waw): Long live the king ! 


LATIN GRACE: NON NOBIS, DOMINE. 


Non nobis, Domine, 
Non nobis, 

Sed nomini tuo 

Da gloriam. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Not unto us, O lord—not unto us, but unto Thy name, be 
all the praise. 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Gop save our lord the King! 
Long live our noble King! 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us ; 
God save the King ! 


Buy choicest gifts in store 
‘On him be pleased to pour! 
Long may he reign! «© 
_May he defend our‘laws, 
And ever give us cause 


To eing with heart and voice, 
MAA sara tha Line ! 


